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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


1 . Conception of this Edition 

The suggestion made late in 1956 that I take the initiative 
in reviving Professor Hulbert’s book prompted two evenly bal- 
anced reactions. On the one hand, it was clear that the History 
enjoyed a continuing importance, if only by default; in the 
absence of any history of Korea of comparable coverage in a 
Western language, its refurbishment ought not to be delayed 
in anticipation of fresh writings in the field, including my own 
which are in preparation. On the other, it was equally plain 
that no responsible student could reintroduce this work today 
as a simple reprint. Indeed, indispensable explanations, addi- 
tions and criticisms seemed to approach the proportions of a 
complete rewriting. As will be seen in the Editor’s Introduction, 
the author’s sources were limited and often biased, and many 
of his specific findings are unacceptable in the light of recent 
research. He depended almost entirely on traditional Korean 
accounts of the early eras, without comparing them with Chi- 
nese histories written centuries closer to the event. Equally 
unfortunate is the fact that he wrote a catalogue of alleged 

ED 1* 

* For an explanation of page numbering in this supplemented edition 
see Section 5e (“Pagination”) of this Foreword. 
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occurrences, rather than a moving, coordinated survey of the 
many-sided life of a people. 

On balance, five considerations seemed to justify the major 
investment of time and energy required for an effective aug- 
mentation and annotation of the two volumes. First, a balance 
sheet of Korean historical scholarship, showing its major pres- 
ent resources and its remaining areas of uncertainty, would be 
valuable even if published separately, and still more usable if 
presented in company with Hulbert’s pilot effort of more than 
half a century ago. Secondly, the early portions of the History 
are fairly faithful in conveying the old conventional view of 
their history held by Koreans, and this very fact makes it valu- 
able to reproduce this version intact in order to examine both 
its verifiable and its unsupportable elements. Thirdly, the two 
hundred pages which the author devotes to the period of some- 
thing over one hundred years running from the introduction of 
Catholicism in the late eighteenth century to the mid-point in 
the Russo-Japanese War at the end of 1904 are free of de- 
pendence on controversial early sources and make a major 
contribution to general Western knowledge. Fourthly, it was 
hoped that the Introduction and other substantive additions to 
be made to the History by the editor, with the generous aid of 
the Korean historical specialists of three continents, would in 
themselves enrich the reader’s understanding of this neglected 
subject. Fifthly, the devotion of a substantial portion of the 
editorial addenda to the fife and work of Homer Bezaleel Hul- 
bert would give added depth and clarity to his own account of 
late-nineteenth-century developments, since he was an increas- 
ingly important actor in the Korean historical drama from 
1886 to 1907, and was deeply concerned with Korea’s prob- 
lems until 1949. 

After more than four years of joint labor, the editor is 
assured by his critics that these five features continue to have 
merit. I cannot fail, however, to recognize the shortcomings 
of this supplemented edition as finally presented. To the general 
reader who now lives in Korea or is otherwise interested pri- 
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manly in recent and current developments there, it may appear 
that too much space has been given in the Editor’s Introduction 
to fine points of ancient history. It must be observed that such 
emphasis seemed unavoidable in view of the questionable char- 
acter of Hulbert’s sources and outlook and in view of the 
archaeological and documentary data amassed during the past 
fifty years. At the same time, attention is called again to the 
fact that every available page has been used to paint as vividly 
as possible (in the Profile of Professor Hu'lbert) the portrait 
of a man whose life recalls a long series of events forming an 
integral part of Korean history as late as 1949. But other diffi- 
culties have also caused concern. The “Synthesis of Great Peri- 
ods and Movements” in the Introduction deals with only seven 
of a possible fifteen or twenty topics. The Editorial Notes by 
no means provide an exhaustive criticism of Hulbert’s de- 
tailed statements, and they are less logically grouped than if it 
had been practicable to separate substantive comments from 
notations referring to dates and transliterations. On the other 
hand, it is believed that this refurbished Hulbert approaches an 
optimal use of the pages which could be devoted to new mate- 
rial. It seems reasonable to hope that this modernized and 
enlarged presentation will offer all groups of Western-language 
readers a more comprehensive and accurate view of Korean 
history than has ever been open to them before and will also 
aid them in the exploration of useful books in all languages 
dealing with special problems. 

2. Contributors to the Substance of this Edition 

Valuable criticisms of my addenda as a whole have come 
from each of those listed here. They are arranged alphabetically 
under their respective primary specialties, although many of 
them would be at home in other groupings as well. Their varied 
emphasis helps greatly to place the experience of the Korean 
people properly in its East Asian setting. 
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Korean History and Culture 

Mr. Geofrey St. G. M. Gompertz of Aldworth, Berkshire, 
England, international publicist on Koiyo history and 
art. 

Professor Woo Keun Han (Han U-gun) of the Graduate 
School, Seoul National University. 

Professor Hatada Takashi of Tokyo Metropolitan Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Gregory Henderson, Cultural Attache, United States 
Embassy, Seoul. 

Dr. Won-Yong Kim (Kim Won-yong), Curator of the Re- 
search Department, Korean National Museum, Seoul. 

Professor Peter H. Lee (Yi Hak-su) of the Department of 
Chinese and Japanese, Columbia University. 

Dr. Sun Keun Lee (Yi S5n-gun), former Minister of Edu- 
cation, Republic of Korea and former President, Sung 
Kyun Kwan University, Seoul. 

Professor Evelyn Becker McCune of the University of 
California Extension and Diablo Valley College. 

Dr. L. George Paik (Paek Nak-ch’un), former President, 
House of Councilors, Republic of Korea; former Min- 
ister of Education and former President, Yonsei Uni- 
versity, Seoul. 

Professor Hongryol Ryu (Yu Hong-yol) of the Graduate 
School, Seoul National University. 

Professor Doo Soo Suh (So Tu-su) of the Far Eastern 
and Russian Institute, University of Washington. 

Professor Edward W. Wagner of the Department of Far 
Eastern Languages, Harvard University. 

Mr. Key P. Yang (Yang Ki-baek), Specialist on Korea, 
Division of Orientalia, Reference Department, Library 
of Congress. 
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Dr. Pyeng Do Yi (Yi Pyong-do), Dean of the Graduate 
School, Seoul National University; former Minister of 
Education, Republic of Korea. 

Chinese History and the Humanities 

Dr. Chang Hsin-hai, Professor of Literature, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University. 

Dr. L. Carrington Goodrich, Professor of Chinese and 
Japanese, Columbia University. 

Japanese History 

Dr. Hugh Borton, President, Haverford College. 

Dr. Edwin O. Reischauer (Professor of Far Eeastem 
Languages, Harvard University and Director of the 
Harvard- Yenching Institute), now United States Am- 
bassador to Japan. 

The History of East Asia as a Whole 

Dr. Paul Hibbert Clyde, Professor of History and Director 
of the Summer Session, Duke University. 

Mr. Benjamin H. Hazard, Jr. of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Studies, University of California. 

Mr. Howard P. Linton, Director of the East Asiatic Li- 
brary, Columbia University and General Bibliographi- 
cal Editor, The Journal of Asian Studies. 

Suggestions regarding corrigenda in the original Hulbert vol- 
umes were received from the Honorable Kyu Nam Choi, 
Former Minister of Education of the Republic of Korea. Dr. 
Chin O Yu, President of Korea University, and Dr. Sang Beck 
Lee, Professor of Sociology and Curator of the Museum, Seoul 
National University, have aided me indirectly over a period of 
years by their advice and bibliographical contributions. Much 
has been gained through discussions with Dr. Cornelius Osgood, 
Professor of Anthropology, Yale University. Those to whom I 
am indebted for reading parts of the editorial material include 
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Dr. Dorothy M. Frost, Executive Director of the American- 
Korean Foundation; Dr. Hyman Kublin, Professor of History, 
Brooklyn College; Professor Samuel E. Martin, of Yale Uni- 
versity; Dr. Shannon McCune, Provost of the University of 
Massachusetts; and Professor Horace Grant Underwood of 
Yonsei University. Among my colleagues at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son who very generously criticized the Introduction and Notes 
from a literary or general social science viewpoint are Professor 
Anthony Alessandrini, Professor Charles Angoff, Professor 
Margaret Coit, Professor Louise Kirscher, Dr. Kenneth M. 
MacKenzie, Professor Sam Pearce Pinkerton, Dr. Bogdan 
Raditsa and Dr. John C. Warren. For innumerable forms of 
aid in strengthening the content of the editorial material I am 
indebted to Mr. Sang Ho Lee, former Professor of English in 
Ewha Woman’s University; Mr. Chong Bok Lee, Instructor in 
History in Seoul National University; Mr. Key Sun Ryang, 
graduate student in Columbia University; Dr. Kingsley Lyu 
of Bowie (Maryland) State Teachers College; and Mr. Joung 
Yole Rew (Yu Chong-ydl), graduate student in American Uni- 
versity. In company with many others whose help has been 
acknowledged in other connections, Rev. Arthur Brown, M.M., 
Librarian of Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York, has 
made important contributions to the Editor’s Bibliography. At 
Mansfield State College, President Lewis W. Rathgeber, Dean 
Bernard Baum, Dr. George P. Bluhm, Dr. Richard J. Kozicki 
and Dr. Fred R. MacFadden, Jr. have kindly read portions of 
my added material. 

In writing the Profile of Professor Hulbert I have drawn on 
the records and the memories of many people. Members of his 
family who have aided me include Mrs. Helen Hulbert Blague 
(daughter), Mr. William C. Hulbert (son), Mr. H. Leonard 
Hulbert (son), Professor E. Wheelock Boehne (nephew), Miss 
Winifred E. Hulbert (niece), Mrs. David Hall (niece), and Mr. 
Woodward D. Hulbert (nephew). Further contributions have 
been made by Dr. Arthur L. Becker of Berkeley, California; 
Miss Madeline Brown, Librarian of the United Presbyterian 
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Mission Library; Rev. W. Edgar Gathers, Jr., Pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Mr. Harold Co- 
hagen, Clerk of Session, First United Presbyterian Church, 
Zanesville, Ohio; Dr. Norman Found of Toronto; Dr. Robert 
Grierson of Toronto; Miss Muriel Jaisohn of Media, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Kwanhie Lee (Yi Kwan-hi), nephew of Chief Com- 
missioner Yi Sang-sol; Rev. William A. MacLachlan, Secre- 
tary, Philadelphia Annual Conference, The Methodist Church; 
Mr. Norris F. Schneider, Librarian of the Zanesville Times 
Recorder; Dr. William Scott of Brantford, Ontario; Dr. Alfred 
W. Wasson of Dallas, Texas; and Miss M. Dorothy Woodruff, 
Research Librarian of the Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church. Here again Messrs. Key P. Yang and Key S. Ryang 
have been particularly helpful. 

The responsibility for all judgments expressed in the editorial 
additions, whether based on these contributions or on other 
materials, is of course mine. It would have been impossible for 
me to reach any conclusion at all in this unusually complex 
undertaking, however, if it had not been for the unfailing pa- 
tience, thoughtful assistance and sound advice of my wife, 
Clara Carbonara Weems. 

3. Contributors to the Promotion and Production of 
this Edition 

Officers of major non-profit boards and foundations who 
were convinced of the importance of publishing this supple- 
mented edition have taken the lead in providing a firm advance 
demand for it. These organizations are as follows: 

The American-Korean Foundation: Colonel John L. 
Ames, Jr., former Executive Officer; Dr. Dorothy M. 
Frost, Executive Director. 

The Asia Foundation 

Board of Missions of the Methodist Church: Dr. Thobum 
T. Brumbaugh, Executive Secretary, Division of World 
Missions; Miss 'Margaret Billingsley, Executive Secre- 
tary, Women’s Division of Christian Service. 
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Board of World Missions, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.: 
Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary; Dr. D. J. 
Cumming, Educational Secretary; Dr. Hugh Bradley, 
Field Secretary. 

Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.: Dr. John 
Coventry Smith, General Secretary; Dr. Henry Little, 
Jr., Regional Secretary for East Asia. 

Korea Society, Inc.: General James A. Van Fleet, Presi- 
dent; Colonel Charles W. McCarthy, former Executive 
Secretary; and Major General Thomas J. Cross, Exec- 
utive Director. 

Each of these bodies has made an advance request for a block 
of copies. The Methodist Board and the Korea Society have, 
in addition, made outright contributions to the publication fund. 
Executives who have provided mailing lists of their members 
include Rev. V. W. Combes, General Secretary, Australian 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, Sydney; Messrs. W. P. Bradley 
and E. W. Dunbar, Associate Secretaries of the General Con- 
ference of Seventh-Day Adventists, Washington, D.C.; and 
Dr. David H. Gallagher, General Secretary, Board of Overseas 
Missions, United Church of Canada, Toronto. Requests for 
copies have been received from priests and lay members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The following journals have all 
carried unpaid notices of this work: the Newsletter of the Asso- 
ciation for Asian Studies, the Korean Survey, The Korea 
Klipper, the house organ of the United Nations Command 
Economic Coordinator for Korea, and the inter-office publica- 
tion of the Board of Missions of the Methodist Church. 

Dr. Channing Liem, former Representative of the Re- 
public of Korea to the United Nations, has lent his influence 
to the successful circulation of information about this edition. 
Dr. Hugh Borton; Professor Robert I. Crane of the University 
of Michigan; Mr. Benjamin H. Hazard, Jr.; Professor Hyman 
Kublin; Professor Horace G. Underwood; Mr. Richard F. 
Underwood, former Director in Korea for the American- 
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Korean Foundation; Mr. William E. Wame, former UNC Eco- 
nomic Coordinator for Korea; and Professor Mary C. Wright 
of Yale University have all assisted in bringing it to the atten- 
tion of a large audience. Valuable suggestions have come from 
Colonel Ben C. Limb, fonner Permanent Representative of 
Korea to the United Nations; from Mr. Ward Morehouse, Edu- 
cational Director of Asia Society; and from my associates on 
the Board of Trustees of the Korea Scholarship Foundation: 
Mr. Joseph L. Hyde, Jr., Dr. Shannon McCune, Mr. Malcolm 
F. Reed and Dr. Edward W. Wagner. 

By making their copies of Hulbert’s original volumes avail- 
able for selective photographing, the following persons and 
institutions have helped to insure the clearest possible litho- 
graphic impression: The Missionary Research Library of New 
York; Mr. Robert A. Kinney of Washington, D. C.; the Presby- 
terian Mission Library of New York; the Yale University Li- 
brary; Mr. William C. Hulbert of Rye, New York; and Mr. H. 
Leonard Hulbert of Mount Vernon, New York. 

At Fairleigh Dickinson, the following administrative officers 
aided me in this work: President Peter Sammartino; Dr. Ray 
A. Miller, former Administrative Vice President; Dr. Clarence 
R. Decker, Academic Vice President and Director of the Asia 
Institute; Mr. David Q. Hammond, former Vice President for 
Development; Mrs. Sylvia Sammartino, Dean of Admissions; 
Dr. George E. Nelson, Director of Libraries; and Dr. Sidney 

J. Kronish, former Chairman, Social Science Department. Pro- 
fessor Gordon M. Goudey of the School of Engineering and 
Science has advised me on art work and lettering. Dr. Kuan I. 
Chen has contributed his keen understanding of troublesome 
Chinese characters, as well as his fine calligraphy. Mrs. Helen 

K. Stewart and Mrs. Mary J. Daub have helped me greatly in 
library matters. Mrs. Emilie B. Ladd, Mrs. Helen Hildner and 
Mrs. Marie Sheptar have helped generously with the duplication 
of editorial drafts. Mr. Peter Ildau, the University photographer, 
reproduced the frontispiece portrait. Miss Katherine Buwalda 
expedited the microfilming of important source materials. 
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Sene students aiding me Donald Dempster, 

tary ot Columbia 

Uni^-y assisted me on 

SJStTS £ bl from 
manuscript to printed page ^ 

Sections. I am indebted ato to its inception 

of UNESCO; to MM. Perruche and Dethan oi 
D-Orsay; » t Sc R^rd Offlce, Lorn 

SS £%£££■ a -* has been 

most helpful. 

4. Tte Making of Hulbert’s Original Edition (1905) 

A considerable part of Professor Hulbert’s periodical writings 

before 1901, noted in the Profile and the 
trihniwl directlv to the History. His arUcle on The Mongols 
fK^TppLring in three parts in The Korean Repository 
for April-June 1898, in particular, was incorporated almost in 
m to the book (see I, 185-260). Immediately before the 
appearance of the two volumes of this work, the finished 
torical study had been published in forty-eight monthly insta 1- 
ments of an average length of slightly more than sixteen page 

* More 0 f the history appeared in the Review in 1901 than in any 
of the next three years. Five of the 1901 installments (those for anu 
aJy February, March, May and My) were twenty pages m leng ; , 
while those for the remaining seven months, like those to ^ every 
in 1902-1904 contained sixteen pages each. If allowance is 
made for the fact that the “Introductory Note” to the first installment 
££ £&*££** serial form of the history is found to consist 
TIE pages of text, or the precise total of the 409 pages m Volume 

I and the 374 in Volume II. 
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in Hulbert’s own magazine. The Korea Review, from January 
1901 through December 1904. 

The fact that this body of material appeared first in serial 
form, coupled with the difficulty which most readers find in 
locating both the Review and the History for comparison, has 
led to three often posed questions. Is the composite text of the 
magazine installments the same as that of the two-volume 
book? Were the pages for the magazine or those for the book 
printed first? How did Hulbert determine the points at which 
the whole historical work would be partitioned into installments 
for the Review, and how did this division affect the continuity 
of the serial version as contrasted with that of the book? 

The content of the Introductory Note to the first serial unit 
(January 1901), while not accompanied by a description of 
Korea such as that found in the Preface to the History, is more 
valuable to the historian than the latter because it names the 
four histories underlying the Tongsa Kang’yo (see “Sources and 
Historicity” in the Editor’s Introduction, below). These two 
four-page prefatory statements deal with much the same prob- 
lems but are two distinct pieces of writing. When the reader 
has passed these brief preliminary discussions he finds that in 
the magazine and in the book he is reading precisely the same 
seven hundred eighty-three pages of text, unquestionably printed 
from the same plates. Precisely the same imperfect impressions 
caused by worn or broken type and the same misspellings and 
other errors of the compositor appear at exactly the same 
places.* One minor adjustment was introduced deliberately, 
and perhaps unavoidably, on the first page of each of the Re- 

*A few interesting examples may be listed: 

Page Number in: In the second line of Chapter I, the second 

Review History syllable of “Che-sok” (Creator) is blurred. 

Jan. 1901, 33 I, 1 (This syllable has been clarified in the pres- 

ent edition.) 

Oct. 1901, 472 I, 168 In line 26 “at” appears in error for “an.” 
Mar. 1904, 130 II, 31 In line 33 “iKm” appears in error for “Kim.” 
Mar. 1903, 137 11,216 In line 37 “government” is misspelled “gov- 

emmewt.” 
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view installments. The body of each such page is three to five 
lines shorter than that of the corresponding one in the History ; 
the space thus gained is used for the caption “KOREAN 
HISTORY” separating this serial feature from all other por- 
tions of the magazine issue concerned. Sometimes the necessary 
recasting or simple omission deprives the reader of the maga- 
zine version of information of some value.* 

The second issue is more involved with circumstantial fac- 
tors, as distinct from visible evidence, than the first. It seems 
beyond doubt, however, that the text of the book was printed 
in advance and that Hulbert, as editor of the Review , drew the 


* See, for example, I, 37, in the History , which begins with the fol- 
lowing sentence: “It must have been about fifty years before the 
beginning of our era that King Ha-bu-ru sat upon the throne of North 
Pu-yu.” The corresponding page in the Review (March 1901, 125), 
which opens an installment, bears the large heading “KOREAN HIS- 
TORY.” The first five sentences here are the same as in the book. The 
succeeding three sentences in the History , covering four lines, are 
reduced to one sentence, however, in the magazine version, with only 
one line being required. Besides other minor condensations, the para- 
graph omits altogether the significant last sentence found in the book 
text, which reads: “Soon after this the kingdom removed to East Pu-yu, 
or Tong Pu-yu, somewhere near the ‘White Head Mountain, ’ known 
as Pak-tu San.” Similar brief omissions of more or less useful material 
occur on the first page of forty-seven of the Review installments. In 
the case of page 1 of Chapter One ( History , I, 1), the KOREAN 
HISTORY caption is not needed in the Review presentation (January 
1901, 33) because this page has been preceded by the Introductory 
Note opening this first serial segment. At the beginning of the second 
installment (February 1901, 77 and 78), where the rather abrupt cap- 
tion “Chapter Ill-Continued” is used rather than “KOREAN HIS- 
TORY,” the following five-line summary is omitted (cf. History , I, 
17-18): “Such was the miserable end of Wiman’s treachery. He had 
cheated Ki-jun out of his kingdom which had lasted almost a thousand 
years, while the one founded by him lasted only eighty-eight. It fell 
in the thirty-fourth year of the Han Emperor Wu-ti, in the year 106 
B.c.” (This statement is full of unsupported details, as is made clear 
in the Editor's Introduction, but it represents a rather important posi- 
tion taken in the History.) Here ( Review , Feb. 1901) and in the issue 
for July 1904 (page 321 f.) two pages were affected by the shortening 
process; it appears that in all the other forty-five instances only one 
page was involved. 
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appropriate signature (sixteen pages) or one and one-quarter 
signatures (twenty pages) from this stock of press sheets each 
month for insertion in the magazine, after the minor adjustment 
to accommodate the running serial caption had been made. 
Three considerations are pertinent. First, the author’s two in- 
troductory statements (the Review, January, 1901, 32 and the 
History, I, Preface, IV) cited under “Romanization and Trans- 
literation,” below, make it clear that “part” of the book text 
had been printed before January 1901. It seems safe to assume 
that this “part” consisted of all or a major portion of the History 
dealing with events antedating the period — apparently in 1899- 
1 900 — during which this first phase of the printing process was 
accomplished. Secondly, since more than four years passed be- 
tween the first installments in 1 901 and the release of the History 
in 1905, it is inconceivable that Hulbert was unaware of the 
large number of misprints (see “Corrigenda,” below) occurring 
throughout the text; the only ground on which one can explain 
his failure to correct them is the fact that the book pages had 
already been put through the presses and could not be discarded 
without a prohibitive loss. Thirdly, the arbitrary and often 
rather ragged beginning and ending of installments indicate 
plainly that each serial section was a hurriedly extracted por- 
tion of a large body of printed material, rather than a self- 
contained and specifically planned entity in itself.* 

This final argument serves to answer the third question, 
regarding the method by which the divisions between install- 

* Page 198 of Volume II of (he History, for example, ends with this 
partial statement: “If a Chinaman or a Manchu should come here and 
do as your people did they would be treated in . . .” Page 48 of the 
1904 Review (January) leaves this sentence dangling in the same man- 
ner. At the beginning of the next installment (February 1904, page 81), 
Hulbert repeats these opening words of the sentence and then com- 
pletes it by adding the words found at the top of I, 199 in the History. 
A less haphazard but almost equally abrupt division occurs between 
the end of the installment for June 1904 (page 288) and the beginning 
of that for July (page 321). Here the separation comes in the midst of 
an enumeration of the guarantees given by the Korean King in his 
Reform Oath of January 5, 1895 (cf. the History, II, 278f.). 
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ments were drawn and their respective content determined. 
This purely mechanical separation at the end of a group of 
sixteen or twenty pages in the text is further illustrated by the 
heterogeneous content of the material carried in the Review for 
January 1903. Pages 33-41 of that number correspond with 
the final pages (401-409) of Volume I of the History. Then, 
with nothing more than an intervening blank page as a transi- 
tion, the same issue (on pages 43-48) presents a portion of 
Volume II (pages 1-6), again ending awkwardly in the midst 
of a sentence. 

These comparisons of the serial presentation with the History 
itself do more than to show that the latter, although released 
later, was in fact largely printed first and was thus in no way 
a revision of the installments. The significant conclusion to be 
drawn is that the scholarly work on all the controversial por- 
tions of the History had been completed, not in 1905, but at 
some point in 1899 or 1900. Today’s critic must not minimize 
the fact that the author was working largely in a vacuum and 
did not have available to him the original sources or the pub- 
lished criticisms which are commonplace today. Yet the tre- 
mendous investment of time which he had made in this difficult 
research enterprise before January 1901 would unquestionably 
have yielded still greater profits to him and to all of his readers 
during the succeeding decades if he had used the Review 
installments as a rough draft of his treatise and had considered 
the reactions of the best scholars of all the East Asian countries 
in rethinking and refining that draft before he offered it to the 
public in the History. 


5. The Making of this Edition 
a. Component Parts 

Professor Hulbert’s text is presented here exactly as it ap- 
peared in book form in 1905, except for the insertion of 
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numbers for editorial notes and the correction of a few con- 
fusing inadvertencies mentioned under Corrigenda below. This 
faithful reproduction seems important in showing what the 
pioneer writer-publisher was able to do under difficult conditions 
and in indicating the pertinence of each editorial addition. 

This explanatory Foreword, the sketch of the author’s per- 
sonal connection with Korean affairs until the eve of the com- 
munist attack of 1950, and the critical .and supplementing 
Introduction are all presented, in that order, before reaching 
the first page of Hulbert’s own writing. Each of these new 
components of this edition is designed to aid the reader pro- 
gressively as he builds his own frame of reference for reading 
the text meaningfully and for going on to a deeper under- 
standing of the flow of Korea’s history. At the end of each 
volume there appear the Editorial Notes, in which it is possible 
to make more specific comments than in the introduction. At 
the close of Volume II are to be found, in addition, notations 
on each of the dynastic tables and the editor’s suggestive list 
of other titles dealing with Korea. 


b. Corrigenda 

The Editorial Notes are designed primarily to discuss sub- 
stantive matters of fact or interpretation. Where necessary, 
however, they are used to point out questionable details such 
as a date or a non-Korean transliteration of a place name (for 
example, Pusan or Wonsan), in preference to altering Hulbert’s 
text itself. Similarly, notations with respect to the chronological 
material in the dynastic tables appended to Volume II are 
placed in a box or parallel column clearly marked as an edi- 
torial insertion, while the author’s tabulations remain as they 
first appeared. 

The editor has undertaken to make substitutions in Hulbert’s 
actual type settings only where one of three problems appears. 
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The first is an incorrect page or chapter number.* The second 
category occurs outside the text itself, following page 374 of 
Volume II; diacritical marks have been added to names 
in the dynastic tables wherever Hulbert’s own romanization 
formula calls for this aid to pronunciation. The third concerns 
the renumbering of pages containing all appendices to Volume 
II (see Pagination below). 

There is still a fourth class of errata, consisting of minor mis- 
prints. Even if one takes no account of the author’s use of the 
older “s” rather than the presently accepted “z” in such words 
as “organize” and “recognize” or of his penchant for parentheti- 
cal phrases and clauses without commas, one finds approxi- 
mately one error per page throughout the two volumes.** 
Since the mere listing of some eight hundred items would 
require a prohibitive allotment of space and since these me- 
chanical aberrations do not disturb the meaning of the text, I 
have left them unchanged. It may be added that, despite mis- 
takes of this kind, the printing found in the original History 
represents a triumph over countless handicaps with respect 
to the technical personnel and the equipment available in 
Seoul in 1898-1905. 


c. Chronology 

Hulbert’s dates frequently differ by one or two years from 
those accepted by today’s scholars, although in rare cases the 

* In Volume I, the pages now correctly numbered 13 and 167 were 
originally marked otherwise in some extant copies. In Volume II, the 
chapter number “I-A” has been substituted for the inexplicable “XI” 
found on page 16, and “X” for “XX” on page 144. 

** More than this average number are found on page 121, Volume 
I, where the words “management,” “of’ (line 2) and “blood” (27) are 
misspelled and where a hyphen would seem necessary in “blue black” 
(line 32). Again, on page 216 of Volume II, the words “hundred” and 
“is” in line 2 and “government” in line 37 are spelled incorrectly, while 
in line 32 the word “reply” is improperly capitalized. (In line 36 the 
Japanese “Fusan” rather than the Korean “Pusan” appears again.) 
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discrepancy is much greater. His near approach to accuracy 
represents a remarkable achievement for an American whose 
knowledge of the Korean phonetic Hangul (then known as 
Onmuri) was extensive but who was almost entirely dependent 
on his Korean “teacher” for an interpretation of the Chinese 
ideograph and the Chinese chronology based on cycles and 
the duration of imperial reigns. The task of this Korean- 
American scholarly team was to express dates in Sino-Korean 
chronology in terms of the Gregorian calendar. One problem 
involved — and one with which all scholars in the East Asian 
field are familiar — is the Oriental practice of counting the 
years at both ends of a series in calculating a span of time. If 
one event occurs on December 3 1 of year 1 and another takes 
place on January 1 of year 5, the Korean or Chinese record 
reports that five years have elapsed. By Western reckoning it 
is obvious that only the years 2, 3 and 4 have actually inter- 
vened and that the elapsed time is therefore three years rather 
than five. Out of the rich reservoir of Korean conundrums and 
fables, many of which poke goodnatured fun at Korean institu- 
tions, comes the story of the impatient bridegroom, which 
illustrates this inexact method of reckoning time. Having been 
married on December 31, he awakens his wife a few hours 
later, at dawn on January 1, and begins shouting in a loud 
voice, so that the neighbors may hear, that she has proved to 
be barren because she has failed to provide him with an heir 
in two years of marriage and that he must take a concubine in 
order to carry on the ancestral line.* 

Hulbert’s chronological slips, both in the text and in the 
dynastic tables, are evidently due in some cases to this differ- 
ence in reckoning and in others to mistakes made by the 
compilers of the Tongsa Kang’yo and other non-primary sources 
on which he relied heavily. Instead of making any attempt to 


* The names of the Gregorian months are of course used here 
merely for convenient explanation. What the Korean used was the 
lunar month. 
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retrace the process by which an erroneous date was reached, 
the editor has adopted as a primary standard Mr. O Ywqok’s 
important work, the Tongsa Ydnp’yd (Chronological Table of 
Eastern — i.e., Korean — History), published in Seoul in 1915. 
This work has been republished in Japanese in the chronology 
volume of the series by Oda and others known as the Chosen 
Shi Taikei. Except in two or three cases where later researchers 
have achieved further refinement, the “accepted chronology” 
cited in the Introduction, Notes and comments on the dynastic 
tables is that found in O Yunjok’s tabulation. 


d. Romanization and Transliteration 

In his Introductory Note to the serial form of his historical 
study, Hulbert makes the following explanation: “The system 
of romanization used in this work is that which has been adopted 
by the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and while 
it is by no means perfect it comes as near to striking a mean 
between the cumbersomeness of a perfectly accurate system 
and the ambiguousness of an extremely simple system as can 
perhaps be devised at present.” * The RAS system was neces 
sarily adopted between June 16, 1900, when the Korea 
Branch was organized, and the date on which the Review for 
January 1901 appeared — approximately February 1, 1901. 
Hulbert, who was Recording Secretary of the Society, was un- 
doubtedly one of the chief framers of the RAS romanization 
formula. 

In the Preface to the History itself, however, the author indi- 
cates that he has followed his own system for the most part 
and gives some detail on his assignment of roman letters to 
Korean vowels and consonants (see Preface, III, below). He 
refers to the RAS system (Preface, IV) only in relation to the 
rendering of place names, and makes this interesting remark: 

* The Korea Review I, January 1901, page 32. 
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“In the spelling of some of the names of places there will be 
found to be a slight inconsistency because part of the work 
was printed before the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society had determined upon a system of romanization, but in 
the main the system here used corresponds to that of the 
Society.” 

In die explanation of Hulbert’s system given in the Preface 
he evaluates the major problems of transliteration involved in 
much the same way as was later done by McCune and Rei- 
schauer.* His overall set of roman values is less elaborate than 
theirs but seeks to meet the same needs.** In the Preface he 
describes the changing of k, p and t to g, b and d, respectively, 
when they are “immediately preceded by an open syllable or a 
syllable ending with a sonant.” To the unvoiced consonants in 
this group must logically be added “ch,” and to the voiced 
ones, “j.” He goes on to explain that the last syllable in “Pak- 
tu” begins with a “t” rather than a “d” because the first syllable 
does not end in a vowel or a sonant. This discussion is quite 
clear and could apply to the McCune-Reischauer system as 
well as to Hulbert’s, but the author falls into difficulty in prac- 
tice. By his own rule “M&k-guk” on I, 21 must be written 
“Mak-kuk” (McCune-Reischauer, Maek’kuk), for example, and 

* Cf. George M. McCune and Edwin O. Reischauer, “Romanization 
of the Korean Language,” Transactions of the Korea Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (hereinafter cited as TKBRAS) XXIX (1939), pp. 
1-55. This system is sometimes cited in this edition as “M-R.” 

** Some differences may be noted. Hulbert apparently omits men- 
tion of the doubled consonants such as yy and , which 

McCune and Reischauer render as “kk” and “ss,” respectively. So far 
as the “simple vowel” sounds of h ') j ( a > °> u arK * 

i) are concerned, Hulbert and the McCune-Reischauer System are in 
agreement, as they are on the combination / (e as in get). For 

-j and Hulbert uses u and eu, as compared with McCune 

and Reischauer’s 6 and u, respectively. The combinations ^ and 
jjj are rendered by Hulbert as & and oe and by McCune and Rei- 
schauer as ae and oe. Hulbert seems to be introducing an unnecessary 
and confusing element when he mentions the “d as in ‘hot,’ ” since the 
sound concerned seems to be that already covered by a as in father 
— that is, the Korean )■* 
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the name of the kingdom which he cites throughout the text 
as “Pak-je” would logically be “Pak-che” (McCune-Reischauer, 
Paekche), which is used in the dynastic table (Volume II ). 

It seems unfortunate that Hulbert introduced the “umlaut 
o,” as in “Chong” on I, 297. The key letter here is exactly 
the same as that in “Chul-la,” found on the same page. In both 
cases the Korean vowel is -j (McCune-Reischauer, 6). This 
variation is actually audible in the vocalization of this Hangul 
symbol by Koreans, especially in Seoul and the south. It is 
related to the assignment — in King Sejong’s remarkable formula 
of 1443 — of the same phonetic device (~j ) to two classes of 
Chinese characters which in fact have slightly different vowel 
values in the Korean vernacular. In terms of Hulbert’s system, 
clarity would be served by using only “u” for j . An added 
argument is that the “umlaut 5” borders closely on the phonetic 
territory of — (Hulbert, “eu”; M-R, “u”). 

Occasionally the author falls into the almost amusing in- 
consistency of using the McCune-Reischauer “6” for the -f 
sound, rather than his own “u.” An example is found on I, 1, 
in the word “Che-sok” (“Creator”). Elsewhere, the failure 
of the original compositor to place the diacritical mark w where 
Professor Hulbert’s formula called for it resulted, in the dynastic 
table for Silla alone, in the use of the sound h (a as in 
father) instead of the correct sound P] ( a as in bat) in the 
names of six kings. Here the editor has intervened (see “Corri- 
genda’ above and the appendices to Volume II). 

Wherever a quotation from Hulbert involving a romanization 
is found in the editorial portions of this book, the author’s ori- 
ginal rendering is of course copied. Otherwise the McCune- 
Redschauer system is basically employed,* but two special 
usages must be noted. First, the Cataloguing Rules of the 

* One M-R device is the use of the apostrophe (’) both for ( 1) 
marking the aspirates k’, t’, p’ and ch’ — ^ ^ £ — and (2) 
syllabifying words containing an ambivalent medial consonant such 
as P’yong’an (not P’yon’gan) and Tan’gun (not Tang’un). Cf. Hul- 
bert’s Preface, IV, below. 
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American Library Assoication and the Library of Congress 
Additions and Changes, 1949-1958 are followed in the matter 
of separating the syllables of a given name. Thus the name of 
the naval hero of 1592 and 1598 is written “Yi Sun-sin.” The 
Rules specify, however, that a pseudonym is not so divided. 
Thus the names of Buddhist monks (e.g., Toch’im, Iryon and 
Uich’on) and of kings (e.g., T’aejo, Sejong and Kojong) are 
unhyphenated. Pen names (e.g. P’oun for Chong Mong-ju) 
follow the same rule. 

Secondly, it is believed that the phonetic expression of 
“euphonic change,” whether it be of the “distinctive” or “non- 
distinctive” variety, logically applies only within a given word 
and not between words. Since tang (“party”), kyo (“faith”) 
and to (“circle” or “way,” according to the character used), 
for example, are clearly separate words and are commonly 
used in connection with a variety of organizational names of 
the appropriate type, it appears that they ought to retain their 
initial consonant regardless of the nature of the preceding 
syllable. Thus it would seem proper to write Chinbo Tang, 
Ch’ondo Kyo and Hwarang To, rather than Chinbodang, 
Ch’ondogyo and Hwarangdo, respectively. 

Hulbert, following his Korean sources and his Korean ad- 
visors’ phonetic habits, used Korean transliterations for Chinese 
words as well as for Korean. Care has been taken in this edition 
to use the Chinese form wherever a Chinese personal name, 
place name or title is involved. In the editorial material one 
will find Kung-sun K’ang rather than the Korean Kongson 
K’ang, because this ruler was clearly a Chinese governing a 
Chinese colony in Korea. Similarly Lo-lang and t’ai-shou (“gov- 
ernor”) are used in preference to Nangnang and t’aesu. On the 
other hand, the “refugee” who came to Choson shortly after 
200 b.c. is called by his Korean name, Wiman, rather than the 
Chinese form, Wei-man, because he became a part of the 
Korean community. It seems no more necessary or appropriate 
to write his name Wei-man than to render the name of his 
grandson Ugo according to the Chinese sound of its characters. 
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e. Pagination 

The policy of preserving Hulbert’s material intact extends 
to his page numbers throughout the text of both volumes. 
Needless complexity would result at the end of Volume II, 
however, from the addition of a new series of numbers (for 
the Editorial Notes and the Editor’s Suggestive Bibliography) 
to the three separate series originally used by the author for 
his appendices. All of Hulbert’s extratextual material is there- 
fore simply numbered as a continuation (beginning with page 
375) of the text (pages 1-374) of that volume. 

To avoid confusion, my new writings in each volume are 
marked by the letters “ED” preceding the number of each page 
concerned, as is seen in the designation of this page. All pages 
numbered without the prefix “ED” are Hulbert’s and have been 
reproduced by offset exactly as they were in the original vol- 
umes, except as noted under Corrigenda above. 

f. Photographs 

My critics have supported unanimously the decision to omit 
the illustrations which were found in the original volumes of the 
book, although not in the Review installments. These pictures 
not only fail to refer to the accompanying text but also, in 
many cases, tend to confuse rather than to enlighten the reader 
seeking knowledge of Korean affairs. 

While Professor E. Wheelock Boehne and others contributed 
to the search, it was the photograph provided by Messrs. 
William C. Hulbert and H. Leonard Hulbert which was finally 
selected for the frontispiece portrait. This fine likeness seems 
to add life and reality to the Profile of the author and, indeed, 
to all these pages. 

C. N. Weems 

Mansfield State College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
August 15, 1961 


PROFILE OF HOMER BEZALEEL HULBERT 


1 . The Shaping of Character and the Outreach of Interest 
( 1863 - 1886 ) 

Homer Hulbert’s interest in Korea was first excited when he 
was twenty-one. It was never dampened until he died in Seoul 
at eighty-six. His actual residence in that country was shortened 
to twenty-one years by his reluctant but painstakingly accurate 
attack on “enlightened” Japan’s imperialism, which was too ef- 
fective to be ignored in Tokyo. This period saw him trans- 
formed from an inexperienced teacher of twenty-three in 1886 
into an internationally known champion of Korean culture and 
political integrity of forty-four in 1907. His whole life was char- 
acterized by a singleness of purpose, an insistence on justice for 
all, a demand for open discussion of public issues, and an irre- 
pressible tendency to believe in both the sincerity and the worth 
of individuals and nations. These traits and thought processes 
sometimes involved him in sharp differences with Western for- 
eigners supporting Korean independence as well as those re- 
garding it contemptuously. Yet it was these self-imposed stand- 
ards — perhaps best summed up in his absolute belief that ex- 
pediency must always yield to principle — which made the man 
what he was and enabled him to persevere in an unpromising 
cause. 
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Those who surrounded him from childhood to his enrollment 
at Dartmouth in 1880 provided an atmosphere in which these 
traits could grow. He was the second son of Calvin Butler Hul- 
bert, Dartmouth graduate, well-known Congregational minister 
and President of Middlebury College, and of Mary Woodward 
Hulbert, descendant of Eleazar Wheelock — founder of Dart- 
mouth — and daughter of American missionaries to India. These 
parents gave all three of their sons a profound interest in litera- 
ture and in learning as a whole, a strict Calvinist morality, a 
love of the human and the humorous, and a conviction that 
character is more fundamental than victory. Homer’s older 
brother, Henry Woodward Hulbert, was the leader in countless 
enterprises which encouraged a deep love of nature, of litera- 
ture and of history. Archer Butler Hulbert, who later visited 
in Seoul, was ten years younger and had little contact with 
Homer during his formative period. 

Graduation at Hanover in 1884 at the age of twenty-one 
was followed by a summer of intensive study of Hebrew and 
by two years at Union Theological Seminary. But within a 
few weeks of Homer Hulbert’s arrival in New York it became 
clear that, while he was interested in his theological studies, 
his imagination could be fired by the possibility of quite 
different pursuits and by the challenge of new frontiers far 
from the normal setting of a clergyman’s life in the United 
States. In the early fall of 1884 the Korean King’s request 
for three Americans to teach English to his young nobles 
reached the Seminary through the Department of State and 
Commissioner of Education John Eaton, Calvin Hulbert’s 
friend of Dartmouth days. General Eaton wrote to the former 
President of Middlebury that either Henry or Homer could 
have one of the appointments; Valentine and Gilmore were 
the others designated. The elder Hulbert brother, who was in 
his senior year at Union, declined the offer, but the younger 
accepted it with tremendous enthusiasm and prepared to leave 
for Seoul in the spring of 1885. After the courageous but 
poorly planned coup of young progressives in Korea in De- 
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cember 1884 had delayed the English School project for a 
year, Mr. Valentine declined to renew his contract and was 
replaced by Mr. Bunker. On July 4, 1886, after experiences 
which provide a rich primary source on conditions in East 
Asia in the mid-1880’s, Mr. and Mrs. George William Gilmore 
and the bachelors Homer Bezaleel Hulbert and Dalzell Adelbert 
Bunker reached the strange walled capital of Choson. 


2. Five years of Teaching and Scholarly Exploration 
(1886-1891) 

The three schoolteachers were not far behind the first 
American residents in Korea. Only in May 1883 — a year 
after the signing of Korea’s first Western treaty, with the 
United States — had the American Legation been established 
in Seoul. A handful of missionaries, entering the country as 
doctors and teachers technically associated with Korean Gov- 
ernment institutions, had begun the work of Protestant mis- 
sions despite the rule against religious propagation stemming 
from the massive persecutions of Catholic Christians in the 
1860’s and earlier decades. Yet the opportunities for leading 
the Korean public into any open contact with the modem 
world and its learning were scanty after the crushing of the 
reform party and the resurgence of the blind traditionalists 
at the end of 1884. To the opposition of the conservatives 
was added that of most of the foreign diplomats other than 
the American, for they were more interested in bribable old- 
style officials than in young aristocrats schooled in the Western 
idea of public probity at its best. The students themselves, 
while fascinated at first by the novelty of both the English 
language and their earnest young instructors, had neither the 
sustained interest nor the leadership necessary to make the 
school a vehicle for a broad general educational movement. 

Frustrating as they were professionally, the five years in 
the Royal English School were of enormous importance to 
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Hulbert’s career. His most basic achievement was his identifi- 
cation of himself with the Korean people in a rare and pene- 
trating way. He grasped both the glory and the tragedy in the 
nation’s long past; he saw that Koreans of the nineteenth 
century were held captive by a small elite group of aristocratic 
bureaucrats whose vested interests lay in maintaining govern- 
ment by intrigue and corruption and in keeping the people 
as isolated as possible from the egalitarian influences of the 
West. One might say that in going this far Hulbert was joined 
by such able observers as Appenzeller, Bishop, Carles, Gale, 
Gr iffis , Jones, Moose and Underwood. But he went further. 
While alive to the importance of Christianization and while 
joining a leading Protestant mission later for four years, he 
set up as the chief of all goals the objective enlightenment of 
the general Korean public in the accumulated knowledge of the 
modern world. Such general education could not be achieved 
in the existing climate of official opposition even with the best 
of equipment, but the tools of instruction would be essential 
if ever the audience should somehow be made vastly more 
receptive. 

His second accomplishment was the publication, in the 
phonetic Hangul, of his Sa’min P’ilchi (“Knowledge Necessary 
for All”) in about 1889. This volume represented his first 
effort to meet the basic need for textbook materials dealing 
with the whole range of knowledge familiar in the West. It 
was a gazetteer in a comprehensive and expanded sense, dealing 
not only with the geography of all countries of the world but 
also with history, customs, governments, economic systems, 
social organization, literature, art and other subjects. A third 
form of preparation for understanding and serving the Korean 
people was his systematic study of spoken Korean and of the 
Hangul. His enthusiasm for this flexible phonetic system was 
expressed in part in his interesting if controversial articles in 
The Korean Repository for 1892. While justifiable, this em- 
phasis on the phonetics led him to give less attention to the 
mastering of the Chinese character than was devoted by his 
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friendly rival James Scarth Gale and a few others. Indeed, 
Hulbert carried on a running campaign over the years, through 
his writings, urging that Korean students themselves concen- 
trate on the Hangul (then known as Onmun ) to the exclusion 
of the ideograph, despite the fact that virtually all historical 
and other source material was written in Chinese characters. 
His purpose was of course to encourage the writing of con- 
temporary literature in the easily-learned alphabet in order that 
it could be read by the common people as well as the scholarly 
elite. As a fourth attainment of this period one may count his 
happy and purposeful excursions into Korea’s history and 
intriguing facets of its culture. He was beginning the prepa- 
ration of the long list of articles which set him on the course 
of writing the History and other books in the following decade. 
As was true of his later works, these early efforts did not draw 
on all of the sources actually in existence, but they brought 
to a Western audience a considerable body of information 
confirmed by later scholarship. 

In a larger sense the key fact about these first five years 
was that the Hulberts as human beings made themselves an 
integral part of the Korean scene. In September 1888, after 
his original two-year contract with the Korean Government 
had been renewed for three years, the young professor was 
back in New York briefly to be married to Miss May Belle 
Hanna, whom he had met during his Union Seminary days. 
From the beginning of her life in Seoul in October of that 
year, Mrs. Hulbert not only helped her husband in countless 
ways to carry his increasingly heavy program of work but also 
became a quietly influential figure in her own right. She had 
talents, and her spirit of service toward both the Korean people 
and fellow members of the foreign community became widely 
known and appreciated. Professor Hulbert himself had a 
growing circle of Korean friends and before 1891 was singled 
out as a foreigner particularly dedicated to the pursuit of 
Korean knowledge. The most significant of his relationships, 
however, was the deep and lasting friendship which grew up 
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between him and the King of Korea. The harassed nto found 
the young schoolmaster both likeable and wor y P 

C °TteKhlg did not fail to do all he could to strengthen the 
Royal English School, but there was no escape from the 
conclusion that this institution was failing to become an effec- 
tive medium for any general enlightenment. The dxscour g 
Gilmore resigned in 1889. Professor Hulbert himself left the 
School and began the long voyage by the capes _ to Europe 
and the United States with his family m the closing days of 
December 1891. The immediate occasion for his resignation 
was the refusal of the American Minister, Augustine Heard, 
to use his influence to prevent the residential property occupied 
by the Professor from being acquired by the German Minister 
for use as a legation. But the underlying fact was that the 
Royal School was an educational dead-end and that, if Hulbert 
was to render the service which he desired to give, some more 
effective channel must be found. 


3. Maneuvering for a New Approach 
(December 1891 -September 1 893) 

The long journey back to the United States, which is de- 
scribed with interesting detail in Hulbert’s unpublished writings, 
came to an end in the spring of 1892. He took a teaching 
position in Putnam Military Academy of Zanesville, Ohio, of 
which a relative, Rev. J. M. Hulbert, was Principal. In the 
absence of a Congregational church he became a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Zanesville. He appeared to 
be settling down to a quiet professional life similar to that of 
many Hulberts of several generations. 

Yet Korea was never far from his thoughts, and a plan for 
returning there had been taking shape in his mind. On the 
eve of his departure from Seoul in the preceding December, 
several members of the Methodist Episcopal Church Mission, 
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including the pioneer H. G. Appenzeller, expressed their hope 
that he would seek and obtain appointment to Korea under 
the Missionary Society of that church. Hulbert was convinced 
that a Christian mission offered a better framework for con- 
structive work among the Korean people than the Royal 
Government service so long as corruption and obscurantism 
dominated politics. His first thought, however, was to work 
in his own Congregational Church if possible. Learning from 
the Congregational Board (the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, in Boston) that no activity in 
Korea was contemplated, he was ready to give further thought 
to the Methodist suggestion. It was important to him, at the 
same time, that he should find some opportunity to take part 
in the active production of basic informational material rather 
than return at this time to the seriously circumscribed activity 
of classroom teaching, even within an American organization. 
He was in correspondence with his friend Appenzeller on 
these ideas from the time the latter reached his home in the 
Lancaster area of Pennsylvania on furlough in July 1892. 

When Appenzeller learned in March 1893 that Rev. Frank- 
lin Ohlinger, manager of Trilingual Press, publishing house of 
the Methodist Mission in Seoul, was to be transferred to 
Singapore in the coming August, he transmitted this informa- 
tion to the Professor in Zanesville and found him eager to 
become Ohlinger’s successor. At the beginning of April the 
Korea Mission leader wrote a strong letter to Supervising 
Bishop H. W. Warren, urging that Hulbert be appointed 
specifically to the Press. Approval came promptly and prepa- 
rations were made in Zanesville for a summer departure. 
Although Mission members in Seoul were anxious that the 
experienced teacher should go to Pai Chai (Paejae) School 
as assistant to Appenzeller himself, the new appointee argued 
forcefully that his knowledge of the Korean language made 
him more suitable for supervising Hangul publications than 
any newcomer to the country could be and also that he had 
specialized preparation for this work. After having joined 
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Appenzeller’s home church, the First Methodist Church of 
Lancaster, by certificate from the Presbytenan Church m Zanes 
early in April in preparation for appomtmen by tire 
Method list Society, he had returned to his home m the latter 
city and had taken intensive training in a printing plant m 
hkf spare time, while continuing his teaching. He had a strong 
case and was confirmed in his assignment to the directorsh p 
of the Trilingual Press. On September 4, 1893 r0 a ” 
Mrs. Hulbert and their daughter left Zanesville for San Fran- 
cisco and Korea and took up their new position m the Methodist 

Mission in October. 


4. Hulbert’s Missionary Experiment (1893-1897) 

More than any other, the term “missionary has been used 
to describe Professor Hulbert. His writings have been widely 
described as a part of the “early missionary literature on 
Korea. The fact is that he was never employed by any ™ s ‘ 
sionary organization except during the four years from 1893 
to 1897. It is of course true that, in harmony with his Seminary 
training and with the missionary tradition of his mother’s 
family , he had always been a vigorous supporter of Protestant 
missions. Most of his close friends were found m the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian and Northern and Southern Met 
odist Missions, the Australian and Canadian Presbyterian 
groups, the English Church Mission and other Protestant so- 
cieties. He was, moreover, at least until the crisis of 1903, 
on good terms with Catholic missionaries and showed in his 
writings a strong admiration for the courageous French pioneer 
priests of earlier decades. 

Even as a professor in the Royal English School, he had 
accepted an invitation to join the Protestant Revising Com- 
mittee, constantly engaged in preparing Korean translations 
of the Bible and other religious literature. When Appenzeller 
urged Bishop Warren in 1893 to approve Hulbert’s appoint- 
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ment he recalled the latter’s effectiveness as a drafted member 
of that group. He described also the progress which the former 
Royal School teacher had made in mastering spoken Korean 
and predicted that within a few months after his return he 
would be delivering in that language sermons of the same 
excellence as the many which he had been invited to present 
in English to missionary gatherings. Professor Hulbert did 
in fact preach in Korean shortly after his arrival in the fall 
of 1893; nor were his services as guest minister limited to 
Methodist churches. He often spoke in Korean, for example, 
from the pulpit of his close friend, Dr. Horace G. Underwood, 
Presbyterian leader, during the latter’s absences from Seoul. 

These and other ancillary activities did not, however, detract 
from his effort to perform fully his varied duties as a Methodist 
missionary. He attended regularly and led in increasing the 
membership of his “charge,” Baldwin Chapel. While this new 
Methodist church in the East Gate district of the capital had 
a Korean pastor, its assigned missionary also preached there 
frequently in the Korean language. To his primary task of 
directing the Trilingual Press he devoted tremendous energy, 
and for at least two years he seemed to be making this concern 
a highly successful one. Plant equipment was expanded and 
improved, partly through Hulbert’s personal purchases of large 
quantities of improved type in Shanghai. A larger and better 
trained staff was developed and output was increased to im- 
pressive levels. In the nine months ending in August 1895 
alone more than a million pages of religious literature were 
published. Earnings were sufficient not only to pay operating 
expenses but also to finance considerable plant expansion. 
Extensive printing was done for other missions, and both this 
foremost Western-style printing establishment in the country 
and its scholarly manager enjoyed marked prestige among 
Koreans and foreigners alike. The Korean Repository, which 
had been edited by Mr. and Mrs. Ohlinger and printed under 
their supervision at the Press during the calendar year 1892, 
was not published in 1893 or 1894. It was revived during 
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the years 1895 through 1898 under the joint editorship of 
H. G. Appenzeller and George Heber Jones, however, and 
again printed at the Methodist Mission’s Press. Hulbert quite 
logically assumed its business management until the spring 
of 1897. 

These time-consuming activities, to which must be added 
his constant research and writing, did not prevent him from 
renewing and deepening his friendship with the King of Korea. 
He was one of four or five foreigners who enjoyed the ruler’s 
great personal liking as well as his confidence. Before the 
Japanese seizure of the palace in July 1894 at the beginning 
of the Sino-Japanese War, and to some degree until the tense 
days of October 1895, he continued to be invited to the palace 
on a purely social basis as he had been in the Royal School 
days while still in his twenties. Their association was more 
meaningful now; Hulbert was more mature, more advanced 
in his knowledge of the people and their history, and more 
capable of responding to the lonely King’s need for simple, 
uncalculating friendship. 

The bonds between them were strengthened further by new 
dangers. Events following the end of the Sino-Japanese War 
in the spring of 1895 reshaped the political world of East 
Asia and, locally in Korea, brought Hulbert and a few Western 
friends into a vital new association with the uneasy King. These 
critical developments were rooted in Japan’s changed relations 
with Russia as well as with China. When it was found that 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki transferred the southern tip of Liao- 
tung, containing Port Arthur and Talien-wan, from China to 
Japan, Prince Lobanov in St. Petersburg persuaded France 
and Germany to become co-authors of the Triple Intervention 
notes, “advising” the victor to retrocede this prize of war to 
defeated China. While yielding to the threat of vastly superior 
force, the Tokyo government stepped up its efforts at “reform” 
and firm political control in Korea. The plain purpose was 
to face the Russians with a fait accompli and forestall any 
similar maneuver in that peninsula. 
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The conciliatory Count Inouye, Japanese Minister to Korea, 
was unable either to reform the overbearing Japanese adven- 
turers in the country or to dissuade the powerful Queen Min 
from opposing official Japanese domination. To replace him 
in September 1 895 came the far more ruthless General Vis- 
count Miura, whose violent solution for the deadlock was the 
murder of the Queen at the palace on October 8. The terrified 
King, although already served by two American officers com- 
manding the small palace guard, asked that a rotating group 
of three Western friends post themselves near him within 
the royal compound each night. These informal protectors, 
serving in different groupings, included the Canadian Dr. O. R. 
Avison and American citizens H. G. Appenzeller, J. S. Gale, 
H. B. Hulbert, G. H. Jones and H. G. Underwood. Dr. Under- 
wood had been forewarned of unusual danger on the night of 
November 27-28, 1895 and stood guard with Avison and 
Hulbert. In the, early moments of November 28 the patriotic 
Generals Yun Ung-yol (father of Yun Ch’i-ho) and An Kyong- 
su led a party of about one thousand to the palace walls, intent 
on rescuing the ruler from the hands of his cabinet members, 
now complete puppets of the Japanese. The rescuers failed 
to effect an entrance, but the trapped ministers were sure 
that their hour had come and were prevented from using the 
Royal Person as a shield only by the determined action of the 
three foreign sentinels. Ever after that terrible night there was 
a special place in the confidence of the monarch of Korea for 
Avison, Hulbert and Underwood. 

Japan, discredited by the bloody devices of its Minister, lost 
even its physical hold on the palace on February 11, 1896, 
when the King and the Crown Prince eluded their captors and 
took asylum in the Russian Legation. For nearly two years, 
both during his twelve months as the guest of the statesmanlike 
Russian Minister, C. Waeber, and during his later residence 
at the new Kyong’un Palace in the foreign quarter, the ruler 
was better able to sponsor soundly progressive measures than 
at any time since the early days of American-Korean relations 
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in 1883-1884. Liberal education was encouraged as never 
before. Nationals of various Western powers were given key 
administrative or advisory positions in the Government. O 
of these was Dr. Philip Jaisohn (So Chae-pil), who, after 
taking a leading part in the progressive emeute in December 
1884 had spent a decade of study in the United States and 
had become an American citizen. Returning m January 1896 
as the advisor to the Korean Privy Council, he was soon 
convinced that the enterprise closest to Hulbert’s heart— -the 
general education of the people— was essential to strength an 
freedom for the country. With the American-trained T. H Yun 
(Yun Ch’i-ho) he developed the remarkable Independence 
Program. This imaginative undertaking remained educational 
rather than political until late in 1897. It embraced the publi- 
cation of the tri-weekly Independent in Hangul and English, 
the sponsoring of the Independence Club and of debating 
societies; and the stimulating delivery of Jaisohn’s modern- 
world lectures at Pai Chai Academy, to which Syngman Rhee 
(Yi Sung-man), a twenty-one-year-old Pai Chai student in 1896, 
was an avid listener. Homer Hulbert, at the Trilingual Press, 
assisted Jaisohn in getting the Independent physically under 
way in April 1896; for nearly a year in 1897-1898 the visiting 
Archer B. Hulbert aided the Americanized doctor in editing 
the English version of this pathfinding newspaper. By the end 
of 1897, with both the Russians under their new Minister, 
Kuril Alexeiev, and the Korean conservatives riding herd once 
more on all progressive movements, Jaisohn and the King 
were losing patience with each other. For about two years from 
the spring of 1896 Jaisohn and Yun were nevertheless able to 
keep the Program on the sound basis of gradual popular en- 
lightenment. 

Both before and during this “false dawn” of Korean progress, 
the manager of the Trilingual Press kept at his exploration of 
Korean history and culture and produced considerable published 
writings. He was releasing large quantities of religious litera- 
ture and was gaining valuable experience in printing, circula- 
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tion and publishing techniques, but he was not producing the 
text books which he considered vital. When, in the spring of 
1897, the King was ready to take the bold step of training 
teachers for a proposed nation-wide school system, he turned 
to Professor Hulbert as the man to organize and direct this 
new tradition-defying enterprise. Probably the feature of this 
offer which was most appealing was the specific request that 
the prospective Principal of the Normal School prepare and 
publish a series of school textbooks. Having no basis for fore- 
seeing that the shadows of reactionism would be crowding in 
again within less than a year, and feeling that he was finally 
able to take a meaningful part in a sound and promising 
campaign for the enlightenment of the people, he obtained 
a release from the Methodist Mission and assumed the position- 
of Principal. At the annual meeting of the Mission in May 
1897 his old associate, D. A. Bunker, now a Methodist mis- 
sionary and Head of the English Department at Pai Chai after 
his resignation from the old Royal English School in 1894, 
was given the additional task of managing the Trilingual Press 
as an interim assignment. Hulbert, although presumably yielding 
the management of the Repository to Bunker, continued to 
contribute to that journal. In its 1898 issues appeared his 
important articles on “The Mongols in Korea,” which at about 
this time were already being expanded into the Mongol chapters 
appearing in the forthcoming History (1, 185-262). 


5. The Best Years (Spring 1897 to October 1905) 

The six years beginning with 1898 were filled with the 
worst official corruption of Korea’s modem history and with 
a renewed battle of intrigue between Russia and Japan which, 
along with Russia’s temporizing in Manchuria, culminated in 
the Russo-Japanese War in February 1904, after Japan had 
reinforced itself diplomatically through the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance of 1902. The period 1897-1905 as a whole was 
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nevertheless the time of Professor Hulbert’s most rewarding 
life in Korea, both professionally and personally. At the Nor- 
mal School he was confronted with difficulties which called 
for his extraordinary ingenuity, but in this period he had 
greater success both as a teacher and as a planner of textbooks 
than at any other earlier juncture. 

“Hulbert’s School” was the principal modern-style institution 
of the Korean Government’s educational system throughout 
the Professor’s service in it to 1905. In the fall of 1897, 
within a few months of its inception, its style was automatically 
changed from “Royal” to “Imperial Normal School” when 
the Kingdom of Choson proclaimed itself the Empire of 
Taehan. In 1900 it was transformed into the “Imperial Middle 
School.” At least for its first three years this important experi- 
ment in education was in fact two institutions in one. The 
unsuspecting Principal found that, in addition to some thirty 
prospective teachers, he was to be responsible for an even 
larger number of young yangban, who, like their predecessors 
of the years from 1886 to 1894, were concerned only with 
the learning of English. Faced with this double task, he limited 
the initial curriculum in the Normal Department to mathematics 
and geography. In 1897-1898, with the assistance of the visiting 
Archer, he revised his original gazetteer, the Sa’min P’ilchi, 
for use in the latter course. The response was exhilarating to 
Hulbert; as the young career teachers reached out with marked 
intelligence for the new concepts he offered them he felt that 
the human resources for the general educational effort were 
finally being developed. Progress on the other phase of his 
drive — the preparation of texbooks — was slower but substan- 
tial. The first volume of “Hulbert’s Educational Series,” which 
was probably only one of several units in various fields drafted 
by 1905, was the Ch’ohak Chiji (“Elementary Geography”), 
written by Mrs. E. H. Miller under Professor Hulbert’s editor- 
ship. This sixty-page Hangul text book, illustrated by conti- 
nental and hemispheric maps and a larger-scale chart of Korea, 
all in color, was more strictly geographical in content than the 
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P’ilchi and better adapted to use in secondary schools employing 
separate texts for other subjects. The Chiji was not actually 
published until 1906, some six months after Hulbert’s resigna- 
tion from the Imperial Middle School, and this fact probably 
accounts for its publication under the auspices of the Korean 
Religious Tract Society rather than those of the Imperial 
Educational Department. It appeared too late to be used widely 
in any government institution, since the Japanese Residency- 
General, which took an unfavorable view of the manner in 
which it was written, was in full command of Korean public 
educational activities by 1906. This geography was, however, 
used extensively by private and missionary schools until the 
spring of 1909, when it was banned by the Residency-General 
on the ground that it was too stimulating to the people’s 
processes of thought. 

In all of these professional activities the Principal of the 
Normal-Middle School in 1897-1905 was given a free hand 
and full support by the Emperor. While Hulbert worked long 
hours of his own accord and devoted many of them to the 
interests of the Imperial School, it is to be noted also that he 
found time during this period to give final form to a particularly 
large volume of his most important writing, while taking an 
active part in the general life of the foreign community. Oc- 
casionally, however, the Professor’s personal interests seemed, 
at first glance, to be overlooked or directly opposed by his 
imperial employer. In the spring of 1898, for example, the 
Emperor insisted on purchasing the comfortable home which 
had just been completed for the Hulberts on their own property, 
entirely separated from Government lands. Although another 
reason was given, the cause of this surprising proposal was the 
fact that Hulbert’s residence overlooked the Temple of Heaven, 
where the ruler had recently gone through the ceremony of 
announcing his new title of Emperor to his Yi ancestors. 
Occupants of the house might thus periodically look down on 
the Imperial Person. Although it seemed to the longsuffering 
Professor that this demand could more properly have been 
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made before rather than after a considerable investment of 
time and money had been made, he finally recognized that he 
must sell, asking only that he be given six months’ leave with 
pay in order to take his family to the United States to await 
the building of a new home. As he left on this “short furlo” 
his friends Appenzeller and Jones of the Repository remarked 
on the fact that his History of Korea had been long awaited 
and expressed the hope that he would now have an opportunity 
to complete it. 

In actual fact it appears that all of the History except the 
final contemporary chapters was essentially ready for the 
press within a few months of his return to Seoul in the spring 
of 1899. Evidence is offered in the Editor’s Foreword to 
indicate that the printing of the book form of this work came 
first and that the monthly installments appearing in The Korea 
Review during the calendar years 1901-1904 consisted simply 
of the appropriate number of pages drawn out of this com- 
pleted body of press sheets for the book as a whole. It appears 
likely that a portion of 1899 and all of 1900 were devoted 
to the printing process, which was a tedious one in Seoul at 
the turn of the century. If this schedule is approximately 
correct, one must assume that the manuscript for some three- 
fourths of the History had been largely prepared by the summer 
of 1898, since the furloughing Professor seems to have had 
limited time for this work from September of that year to 
about the end of April 1899. When the installments began to 
appear, in January 1901, they regularly occupied about one- 
third of each monthly issue of the Review for the ensuing four 
years. 

Despite the pre-fabricated segments of the History and many 
other writings by the Editor of the Review, this journal was 
by no means without important outside contributions. At the 
same time there is no doubt that from an editorial and business 
standpoint it was entirely Hulbert’s own enterprise and in no 
way a “Methodist monthly,” as it is sometimes called. At least 
until the beginning of 1905 the Editor was also the proof- 
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reader, office manager and bill collector. Although rates were 
modest, the magazine proved during 1901-1904 that its sub- 
scription revenues were more than enough to pay operating 
expenses. Subscribers in late 1904 were scattered over nineteen 
countries on five continents and were constantly increasing in 
number. With the Repository having ceased publication at the 
end of 1898, Hulbert’s journal was the only general magazine 
published in Korea in a Western language during 1901-1906. 
While the Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, beginning in 1900, normally appeared as a 
single annual issue containing one to four specialized research 
studies — including a number written by Homer B. Hulbert — 
that publication could not be considered a competitor of the 
Review. The latter periodical contained forty to forty-eight 
pages in every monthly issue and carried editorials, articles on 
the widest range of Korean topics, book reviews, a highly 
useful “News Calendar” and other features. 

Having pointed out that writers other than the Editor con- 
tributed valuable articles, especially in 1901 and again in 
1905-1906, one must recognize also that the Review was 
the best medium for the contemporaneous expression of Profes- 
sor Hulbert’s crusade. Six themes are particularly recurrent and 
seem most central to his thought. 

1. The Korean people were equal in endowments to any; 
their impotence was due entirely to ignorance and 
subjection to a reactionary bureaucracy. 

2. Emancipation could come only through a genuine 
education of all the people, emphasizing an objective 
understanding of Korea’s own historic strengths and 
weaknesses, the general cultural and scientific knowl- 
edge of the West, and the Western concept of the 
individual and the state. This program must always 
employ the simple Hangul as its sole means of written 
expression. 
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3. The ideals of the Christian religion were superior to 
those of Confucian ethics, even at their best, as a basis 
for the progress and freedom of Korean society. 

4. Protestant missions could best serve Korea by uniting 
to form a single organization, presenting Christian 
principles simply, without sectarian variations. 

5. Foreign organizations in the country — including Cath- 
olic and Protestant missions — were on the whole ex- 
tremely sincere and helpful to the people and must 
be defended against the sarcasm and misrepresentation 
used by the press in Japan; these bodies must, on the 
other hand, recognize that their Korean adherents were 
entirely subject to Korean law and not entitled to bor- 
row the extraterritorial status of their Western sponsors. 

6. Japan represented enlightenment and social progress; 
Russia, autocracy and stagnation. Since Korea was 
destined to fall to one or the other of these powers 
before it could right itself, the overwhelming choice 
must be Japan. 

Hulbert had arrived at these basic propositions through both 
an emotional and an intellectual process. They had absolute 
value for him and must be stated forthrightly as often as the 
issues concerned were raised. The question whether such pro- 
nouncements would achieve any immediate gain for Korea or 
would be helpful or embarrassing to himself or to other Western 
residents was not of primary concern, so long as he could 
improve the climate for the eventual attainment of justice and 
enlightenment. 

It is not surprising that some of these postulates — and par- 
ticularly the assumption that Japanese influence in Korea was 
compatible with that country’s independent development — 
should have struck many of Professor Hulbert’s Occidental 
contemporaries as being “fantastically idealistic.” A smaller 
group was opposed to his methods as well as his message and 
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labeled him a meddler and a “do-gooder.” The most prominent 
leader of these critics was Dr. Horace N. Allen, who had 
gained the confidence of the King and noble bureaucrats soon 
after his arrival in 1884, two years before Hulbert’s coming. 
Leaving the Northern Presbyterian Mission in 1887, after basic 
disagreements with Underwood and Heron regarding mission 
policy, Allen secured appointment as Secretaiy of the American 
Legation and Consul-General in Seoul. On McKinley’s inaugu- 
ration in 1897, the veteran Secretary was raised to the position 
of Minister, which he held for precisely the period (1 897-1905) 
during which Hulbert was at the Normal-Middle School and 
was becoming widely known as an editor and historical author. 
The standing differences between them were brought into relief 
by the Catholic-Protestant controversy of 1903. Converts of 
the French Catholic Mission near Haeju made overt efforts 
to force Protestant churches, under the direction of American 
missionaries, out of the area. Certain acts of violence were 
committed and at least one of the supervising French priests 
encouraged the offenders and even tried to give them asylum 
from Korean law enforcement officers in his residence. The 
Koreans concerned were convicted by Korean courts in the 
fall of 1903, and the implication of the foreign priest was 
indicated by his withdrawal from his missionary post. Mean- 
while the Review Editor had not remained silent. He had 
felt that representatives of the Catholic Mission were violating 
one of the cardinal principles outlined above. He was careful 
to document both sides of the issue, but he left no doubt that 
he considered the Catholics concerned to be in the wrong 
and the entire affair a serious disservice to Korea’s people 
and to the whole cause of Christianity and of Western influence. 
Allen, working hard as American Minister to reach a rational 
diplomatic solution of the problem with French Minister Colin 
de Plancy, was irritated by what he considered the unnecessary 
and inflammatory blasts of the crusading Editor. In his private 
correspondence of the time he expressed his strong personal 
dislike for the latter. 
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Allen, moreover, attracted the support of many of those 
who opposed Hulbert on larger issues, and especially on his 
insistence that an increase in official Japanese influence was 
consistent with Korea’s welfare. This thesis, based on the 
reasoning already considered, was stated frequently in the 
Review throughout the Russo-Japanese War (February 1904 
to September 1905), even when the Editor was condemning 
large numbers of individual Japanese adventurers for their 
overbearing treatment of Koreans. Allen believed, on the other 
hand, that a Russian Korea would be far more desirable for 
Americans as well as Koreans than a Japanese one. It must 
be said, of course, that not all Americans or other Occidentals 
in Korea concerned themselves with accepting either Hulbert’s 
or Dr. Allen’s political views. Many of them — missionaries in 
particular — who admired both of these leaders personally, chose 
to concentrate their entire energies on their work as teachers, 
ministers or physicians and to adjust themselves to any political 
conditions which might develop. 

Along with such major controversies came unfounded whis- 
perings that the Editor-Principal was being paid by the Japanese 
for his consistently friendly interpretation of their government’s 
purposes. There were also recurrent rumors, equally without 
substance, that he was becoming wealthy through his real estate 
transactions with the Korean Government and, beginning at 
the end of 1905, through his special services to the Emperor. 
Hulbert’s strict honesty was as obvious to those who knew him, 
however, as his sense of humor, his basic modesty, his enthu- 
siasm for every cause which he embraced, and his extraordinary 
thoughtfulness and voluntary service to others. May Hanna 
Hulbert, sharing many of these qualities and adding others of 
her own, not only helped to protect her hard-working husband 
from unnecessary interruptions but also taught the school for 
foreign children in Seoul, often assisted Dr. Avison in the sick 
room, and performed many other creative tasks. These were 
happy years, in spite of the Hulberts’ unbelievably heavy pro- 
gram and in spite of the fact that they were living three lives 
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in one — their basic role as leaders of the increasing student 
body of the Imperial School; their participation in the capital’s 
diplomatic circle as representatives of the Emperor’s Educa- 
tional Department; and the life which was personally the most 
important to them, among their missionary friends of all denom- 
inations. 

In 1903, the year of the Catholic-Protestant dispute, Profes- 
sor Hulbert had particularly varied experiences which in a sense 
represented the culmination of the achievements of his first 
nineteen years in the country to 1905. On a five-month journey 
to Europe and the United States beginning in April 1903 he 
attempted, without success, to arrange for the display of a rep- 
lica of Admiral Yi Sun-sin’s tortoise ship as a Korean exhibit 
at the Louisiana Purchase Centennial Exposition to be held in 
St. Louis in 1904; attended and addressed briefly the fiftieth 
reunion of his father’s Dartmouth class of 1853; presented a 
set of the distinguished Korean encyclopedia, the Tong’guk 
Munhon Pigo (1770) to the British Museum in London; de- 
livered to the Royal Geographic Society his original monograph 
on the Korean island group, while being presented with his 
parchment as a Fellow of that distinguished body; accepted 
the proposal of the London Times that he serve as its corre- 
spondent in Korea during what was generally expected to be 
an early war between Russia and Japan; and wrote a widely 
read series of articles for the Review on the mysteries, marvels 
and discomforts of the Trans-Siberian Railway, on which he 
traveled in both directions. Returning to Seoul in September, 
he slipped back into his grind at the School and at the Review, 
as well as his round of community activities. They included 
his stellar play in the Seoul-Chemulp’o tennis tournaments, his 
important participation in the organization of the Korea Young 
Men’s Christian Association, his familiar service as guest minis- 
ter at various Protestant churches, and his participation with 
Mrs. Hulbert in the usual social functions. 

The good years lingered through 1904 and early 1905. But 
after May 28 of the latter year, when Admiral Togo’s brilliant 
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victory at Tsushima over the Russian Baltic fleet in effect 
brought the war to a close, the end was drawing near for the 
always hopeful Hulbert. For fifteen months Japanese armies 
had occupied the peninsula; successive agreements forced on 
the Korean Emperor had seriously impaired the country’s 
sovereignty; and still there was none of the promised reform 
and no curbing of unruly Japanese. The Review Editor’s two 
crusades — the principal one calling for independent Korean 
progress and the ancillary one asking for patience toward 
Japan’s promises of support — now began to appear as mutually 
conflicting as Hulbert’s critics had always considered them. 
Even in the September issue of the Review, which was released 
a month after the formal ending of the war by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth on September 5, he kept up some of his usual 
apology for official Japanese silence on measures to strengthen 
an independent Korea. But in the final editorial pages of that 
issue, apparently written at the end of September, after it was 
learned from informed sources in Tokyo that the establishment 
of a protectorate would be pressed before any reform was 
undertaken, the Editor finally abandoned his long denial of 
aggressive intentions on the part of Japan. Although earlier 
in the year he had gone so far as to say that control by Japan 
would probably help the Korean nation in the end, he now 
branded the proposed setting up of a protectorate as a treach- 
erous and wanton act which meant the end of Korean inde- 
pendence. The inevitable turning had been made. The friend 
of Korea was now the opponent of Japanese imperialism. 

By about October 15, 1905, not more than ten days after 
this first unqualified attack on Japan had been circulated, 
Hulbert left Seoul with his family for Washington. His mission 
was to deliver to Theodore Roosevelt the Emperor’s letter 
asking that the President use his influence to prevent the imposi- 
tion of a unilateral Japanese protectorate. The hard-pressed ruler 
also declared that he would accept Japanese advice on specified 
governmental functions and, further, that he would not oppose 
a joint protectorate by various powers for a limited period. 
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Emperor Kwangmu’s decision to draft the Imperial School 
Principal for this eleventh-hour appeal and Professor Hulbert’s 
agreement to undertake the assignment seem to have occurred 
in the last week of September. For ten days at the end of that 
month United States Senator and Mrs. Newlands had been 
in Seoul as members of the traveling party of Miss Alice 
Roosevelt. The Emperor had urged in vain that Senator New- 
lands try to dissuade the President from his attitude favoring 
a free hand for Japan in Korea, now that Russia was no longer 
a rival. While realizing, by the end of September, that Japan 
might tighten its screws at any moment and that he probably 
represented die Emperor’s last hope of making an effective 
presentation in Washington, Hulbert was forced to recognize 
the possible results of this journey for him. His identification 
with his patron’s independent diplomatic maneuver might pre- 
vent him from carrying on any form of work in Korea if the 
protectorate should come. Further employment in the Japanese- 
dominated Department of Education would be impossible in 
any event, and he resigned from the Imperial Middle School 
before his departure. In spite of the danger to his career and 
in spite of the almost certain futility of the proposed effort 
to break through Japan’s strong diplomatic defenses, he agreed 
with the Emperor that it was better to try than to acquiesce in 
Japanese aggression in silence. Announcing in the Review 
simply that he and his family were going to the United States 
“for a sojourn of a few months,” he prepared for a close race 
with time. 

He could take comfort from the fact that, if this were to 
be his last farewell, he would be leaving his major under- 
takings in a fair state of advancement. He had trained a sub- 
stantial body of enlightened educational leaders at the Normal- 
Middle School; at least one unit of his textbook series was 
nearing publication; his writings in the Review and elsewhere 
had described Korea’s capacities and extraordinary handicaps 
to the Western world; the Review installments of the History 
had presented the broader outlines of Korea’s cultural heritage; 
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and a limited edition of this work in book form had finally 
been released in the spring of 1905. 

6. The Washington Mission (1905-1906) 

The remarkable fact about the imposition of a Japanese 
protectorate on Korea in November 1905 was not the failure 
of the Emperor, through Professor Hulbert, to persuade the 
President of the United States to intervene. It was the ability 
of the tough little ruler and his courageous Prime Minister, 
Han Kyu-sol, to put off the Japanese week after week in order 
to give the Imperial messenger enough time to make the 
journey. There is no doubt that Japanese authorities were well 
aware of the nature of his mission before his departure from 
Seoul at about the middle of October. Yet the Professor’s arrival 
in Washington on November 17 occurred within an hour of 
the “signing” of the “Protectorate Treaty” at about one A. M. 
on November 18, Seoul time. Even at this late date, in spite 
of the tremendous pressure applied personally by the com- 
manding figures of Marquis Ito and Marshal Hasegawa, neither 
the Emperor nor the Prime Minister placed his seal on the 
document. The seal of the Foreign Minister, which gave the 
“treaty” its only claim to validity, was finally affixed, together 
with those of four other cabinet members. On November 22 
the Tokyo Government dispatched to the world powers a pro- 
clamation to the effect that this agreement, placing Korea’s 
foreign affairs in the hands of a Japanese Resident-General, 
had been voluntarily accepted by the Korean Government. 

Hulbert’s efforts to see either the President or the Secretary 
of State were defeated for eight maddening days, evidently 
for the purpose of having the official Japanese notification in 
hand at the Department of State before any discussion should 
be held with the Korean Emperor’s American representative. 
When Elihu Root finally granted him an interview on Novem- 
ber 25, after receiving the Japanese circular on the previous 
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day, the Secretary made short work of the Korean Emperor’s 
letter. In the first place, he said, the Korean Government’s 
“voluntary” acceptance of the “treaty of November 17” rendered 
the Emperor’s protest of a month earlier meaningless. In the 
second place, the Protectorate agreement represented so slight 
an advance over the powers previously yielded “voluntarily” to 
Japan in 1904-1905 that there was no basis for considering 
that any major derogation of Korea sovereignty had been im- 
posed at this time. 

Hulbert’s week of waiting had been used to appeal in person 
to key members of the United States Senate to use their influence 
with Roosevelt to reopen the whole question of Japanese policy 
in the peninsula and to consider Korea’s case on its own merits. 
All of them were sympathetic and some were profoundly 
stirred by Hulbert’s argument, but none would risk the political 
fire of the President, whose views favoring Japan in the matter 
were widely known. The next step was to obtain space in 
powerful American journals for presenting the facts on Korea 
to the people of the United States over the heads of their 
governmental leaders. George Kennan (the elder), who had 
written favorably of the Japanese position in the Outlook, called 
on Hulbert and seemed to be impressed by the latter’s first- 
hand account of developments subsequent to Kennan’s brief 
visit to Korea, although his later articles in the same magazine 
reflected fence-straddling rather than conversion. When the 
Professor asked the editors of Outlook to publish articles on 
the Korean side to offset those of Kennan, they refused to 
accept such material unless previously approved in Washington. 

In the late spring of 1906 Hulbert, although not certain 
of his ability to do any effective work under the Protectorate, 
started out once more for Seoul with his family. His purpose 
was threefold: to carry on the Review; to pursue the publication 
of his textbook series; and, above all, to stand by the hundreds 
of ordinary Koreans who had appealed to him for help against 
the violation of their plainly defined rights by Japanese acting 
under the sanction of the Residency-General. 
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7. The Final Year of Korean Residence and the Climactic 
Mission to The Hague ( 1906-1907 ) 

When the Hulberts reached Korea early in June 1906 for 
what was to be their last year of residence there, they found 
their world vastly changed. The strong-willed Dr. Horace Allen 
had of course left a year earlier and had been replaced by the 
career diplomat E. V. Morgan. Now Morgan too had been 
withdrawn and the American Legation in Korea abolished 
under orders written at the Department of State on November 
24, 1905 — the day before the Secretary had finally spoken to 
the Emperor’s representative. All of the other legations had 
also been removed. Dr. J. McLeavy Brown, the able English- 
man who had long directed the Korean Customs and served 
as advisor to the Ministry of Finance, had been replaced by 
the Japanese expert Megata. Most tragic of all was the absence 
of the able Prince Min Yong-hwan, who had committed suicide 
rather than live under the Protectorate. The strong arm of the 
Japanese army and police was more evident than nine months 
earlier, although Resident-General Ito was insisting that under- 
standing and conciliation, rather than force, would be his 
weapons. 

Hulbert’s frustrating journey to Washington had, on the 
other hand, simplified and clarified his position among Western 
residents. He was now hailed, along with the courageous 
Englishman Bethell, editor of the English-language Korea 
Daily News, as a champion of Korean interests who was con- 
sistent as well as articulate. A group of those who had always 
understood him and respected his formula for aiding Korea 
had voluntarily written most of the material for the Review 
and carried on its publication during his eight-month absence. 
Early in 1906 they had even printed — without the absent 
Editor’s knowledge — an emphatic statement to the elfect that 
the conscientious and perhaps over-generous Professor had 
used some of his own funds on his errand for the Emperor; 
they branded as vicious and untrue the rumor that he was en- 
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riching himself through this special service. Although he was of 
course in the bad books of Japan, he resumed his editorial work 
in June 1906 with his own standing and that of his magazine 
enhanced in the eyes of the general international public watching 
the Korean political drama. He was encouraged also by the 
progress being made on his textbook series, of which the 
first volume ( the Ch’ohak Chiji ) was to appear in the same 
year, as has been observed. 

Hulbert’s third task was that of “unbluffing the world” with 
respect to the real character of “enlightened” Japan’s behavior 
away from home and of giving physical and moral support 
to the absolutely defenseless common people of Korea. Well- 
documented and blistering publicity was given to the perfidy 
and naked force employed in the peninsula; this appeal to 
world opinion was made through the Review after September 
1905 and through his influential book, The Passing of Korea, 
published by Doubleday, Page and Company in 1906. The 
injustices against which he tried to give the people direct 
protection took on various forms, but in hundreds of cases 
they involved the indefensible effort of the Japanese to gain 
title to vast numbers of Korean residential properties on the 
ground of “military necessity” or some other pretext. It was 
quite evident that the property rights of nationals of the United 
States and other Western powers in Korea were being respected 
scrupulously by Japanese representatives to insure continued 
good relations in Washington, London and other capitals. 
Hulbert, as an American citizen, was able to make practical 
use of this circumstance. From the hundreds of hard-pressed 
Korean property-owners who came to him from districts all 
over the peninsula, he bought every parcel concerned at the 
uniform price of t’ongjon hanp’un, the smallest Korean coin, 
worth a fraction of the American cent. In every case the trans- 
action was covered by a written contract under which the 
seller could retain possession of the property in perpetuity 
without rent or, at his option, repurchase it at any time at the 
same infinitesimal figure. The deeds eagerly turned over to the 
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American crusader under these conditions would, in his words, 
“fill a bushel basket.” These ingenious terms, designed to give 
the individual Korean seller the maximum protection without 
providing for any profit whatever for the temporary purchaser, 
were twisted by hostile rumor-mongers, who circulated the 
wholly imaginary story that Professor Hulbert sold these lands 
and made a fortune. To bring an orderly solution to many of 
the controversies concerned, court actions were filed in the 
name of 'the aggrieved Korean, with Hulbert often named as 
co-plaintiff. 

Residency-General authorities, embarrassed and stung by 
this many-sided and wholly legal campaign, could neither resign 
themselves to the crusader’s indefinite presence in their “protec- 
torate” nor find plausible grounds for publicly demanding his 
withdrawal. Their solution of the stalemate was to badger 
him systematically and endlessly — through rumors, misrepre- 
sentation, half-truths, carefully staged sham attempts on his life, 
the most obvious shadowing of his whole family by plainclothes 
operatives, and every conceivable harassment of Koreans 
known to be in his confidence — in the hope of breaking his 
spirit. Within nine months of his return in June 1906 these 
tactics were taking their toll. He was doing nothing but telling 
the truth, but, while thousands scattered over the world be- 
lieved him, Japan was thoroughly mobilized to discredit his 
representations. Neither the governments nor the leaders of the 
press in Western countries were yet ready to challenge the 
prevailing uncritical adulation of “Westernized” Japan. Hulbert 
came to live on the edge of his nerves, haunted primarily by 
the possibility of harm to his wife and children. By the spring 
of 1907, although he could not deny that simple justice needed 
a champion more than ever in Korea, he had admitted to him- 
self that he had done almost all he could do in that role, in 
the country itself under existing conditions, without complete 
collapse. 

In the meantime, in the most remarkable and effective se- 
crecy, a new form of special service had been under consider- 
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ation almost from the beginning of these agonizing nine months. 
The Emperor, although he had often resorted to intrigue in past 
crises and had waited until the eleventh hour before taking 
decisive steps to stop Japan’s encroachments of 1 904-1 905, was 
now standing with absolute resolution against the implemen- 
tation of the protectorate treaty of November 1905, which 
he had never sanctioned and considered fraudulent. He was 
hemmed in at the palace far more completely than in 1895, 
when the Western powers had still had a voice in Korean 
affairs and had still maintained their legations in the capital. 
In J anuaiy-February 1906, while Hulbert was in the United 
States, the Emperor had been able to make indirect contact 
with the courageous British journalist Douglas Story and to 
entrust to him authentic documents describing the scene of 
November 17-18, dominated by Ito and Hasegawa. These 
materials dramatized the refusal of Emperor Kwangmu and 
of Prime Minister Han Kyu-sol to sign the Japanese-drafted 
agreement and the ruler’s declaration that, since the “treaty” 
was null and void, he would welcome a repudiation of that 
document by the various world powers and their resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Seoul. Mr. Story slipped out of 
Seoul with these papers and released them to the world press 
on reaching China. Nothing but a ripple of unofficial com- 
mendation of the Emperor and of criticism of Japan’s ruth- 
lessness resulted, however, and by mid-1906 the attention of 
the imprisoned monarch was directed toward the Second Peace 
Conference, scheduled to meet in The Hague in just one year. 
On June 22, 1906 — about two weeks after the Imperial mes- 
senger had returned to Seoul — the ruler placed his seal on a 
document appointing Hulbert as ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to all the treaty powers except Japan. On the 
same date he also signed identic notes to all these powers, 
to be delivered by Hulbert; in them he reiterated his refusal 
to approve the protectorate treaty and his complete freedom 
from its provisions. He urged the powers to take measures at 
the forthcoming Hague Conference to displace the Japanese 
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and to permit the treaty states to resume regular diplomatic 
contact with the Empire of Taehan. 

It appears likely that the original intention of the Emperor 
was that Professor Hulbert should set out on new travels 
almost immediately, in the summer of 1906, and spend a 
year visiting the major capitals in an effort to prepare them 
for fruitful action at The Hague. It can be surmised that the 
prospective diplomat, on his side, recommended, first, that any 
co mmuni cation to the powers be delayed until shortly before 
the convening of the Conference in June 1907 in order to 
preserve the element of surprise; secondly, that he himself 
be permitted to use the intervening months for just such a 
three-phase program of work in Korea as he did conduct; and, 
thirdly, that his personal role, if he should undertake the mission 
at all, be limited to that of advisor, while several distinguished 
Koreans should be given the formal title of envoy. The Em- 
peror’s action, at all events, followed this pattern. Near the 
first of April 1907, Hulbert, having accepted responsibility for 
the effort outlined in June 1906 with the understanding that 
he should stand behind the scenes, left for Switzerland with his 
family and began the ground work for the appeal to be made 
in the Dutch capital in the coming months. Later events suggest 
that in this preparatory period he met and won the confidence 
of the remarkable British journalist, William Thomas Stead, 
who had been a prominent reporter of the First Hague Con- 
ference in 1899 and now, at the Second Conference, was to 
edit the non-official but influential Coumer de la Conference, 
a daily journal published in The Hague and devoted entirely 
to Conference affairs. On April 20 the Emperor in Seoul, still 
acting with a secrecy which is surprising in view of the omni- 
presence of Japanese agents, appointed three Korean officials 
as his envoys to the powers to be represented at The Hague 
and to the Conference itself. They were Yi Sang-sol, former 
Vice Prime Minister; Yi Chun, former judge of the Korean 
Supreme Court; and youthful Yi Wi-jong, former Secretary of 
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the Korean Legation at St. Petersburg. The three commissioners 
arrived at The Hague on about June 24, 1907. On the 27th 
they circulated to all of the delegations except Japan a sum- 
mary of Korea’s case, signed jointly by them, which was largely 
a restatement of the Emperor’s original note of a year earlier 
and was probably drafted in English by Hulbert and translated 
into French before the Korean representatives arrived. In the 
issue of the Courrier for Sunday, June 30, 1907 this document 
was published in full. The real triumph of Hulbert’s diplomacy 
lay not only in the fact that this strong appeal, made in the 
name of the Korean Emperor, was thus brought to the attention 
of the entire world, but also in the strong introductory note 
written by the editor of the Courrier. Mr. Stead declared that 
the credentials of the three commissioners had unquestionably 
been issued by the Emperor himself and suggested that these 
representatives deserved a hearing, regardless of the fact that 
their country had not been invited to the Conference. 

In view of Hulbert’s long opposition to Russian influence 
it is of some interest to note that attaches of Russia’s delegation 
helped the Korean commissioners to circulate their appeal of 
June 27. But M. Nelidov, chief Russian delegate and President 
of the Conference, would help them no further. Japan was 
acknowledged as the controlling power in Korea and South 
Manchuria, and in this same year of 1907 came the new 
agreement between that country and Russia under which Man- 
churia was to be the exclusive sphere of these two powers. 
Ambassador Nelidov, when faced with the necessity of taking 
an official stand, declared that he could do nothing to effect 
the Korean delegation’s admission to the Conference unless 
the Government of the Netherlands should first invite it. The 
Dutch Foreign Minister and the heads of all the delegations 
visited in succeeding weeks gave them the same answer; the 
powers recognized that, under the “Protectorate Treaty” of 
November 1905, Korea’s foreign affairs were handled by 
Japan. These governments were therefore not in position to 
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question the validity of that treaty or to act without regard 
to it. On the evening of July 8, young Yi Wi-jong addressed 
the International Circle in The Hague, of which Mr. Stead 
was the President and also the chairman for this particular 
meeting. He introduced the Commissioner by declaring that 
Korea was a victim of the rule which the Conference had made 
for itself, to the effect that it could not discuss the internal 
political affairs of any of its members. The support of Stead 
and the Courrier was spectacular at the time and of lasting 
moral value, but did nothing to gain an official hearing for 
the Emperor’s representatives or to cause the Conference to 
consider the high-handed methods of Japan in his country on 
their merits. 

Hulbert left The Hague on about July 18 to continue to 
the United States. In the early hours of July 19, while he was 
still in Europe, the Emperor in Seoul had finally been brought 
to the point of abdicating in favor of his incompetent son, 
the Crown Prince. On July 24, the puppet Emperor approved 
a new agreement formally giving the Residency-General control 
of Korea’s internal administration and thus making the eventual 
annexation of 1910 largely a formality. The Hague effort had 
not only failed to liberate Korea; it had actually given Japanese 
authorities a convenient pretext for the tightening of control 
which they had long wanted to achieve, since both passive 
resistance and the determined fighting of the “Righteous Army” 
were seriously upsetting Japan’s timetable. To these sobering 
events was added the fact that one of Hulbert’s colleagues. 
Judge Yi Chun, had died in The Hague on July 15, evidently 
of disappointment and a related neglect of his health. Commis- 
sioners Yi Sang-sol and Yi Wi-jong joined the Professor in 
the United States a little later and, under arrangements made by 
him, presented Korea’s cause to the American public through 
writing and public speaking. The American advisor himself 
devoted what remained of the expense funds provided by the 
Emperor to conducting a series of speaking tours throughout 
the United States in 1907-1 909. 
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8. The Forty-two Years of Exile from Korea (1907-1949) 

In 1908 Professor Hulbert purchased a home in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, where the family lived permanently thereafter. 
Twenty-one years of enormously active work in Korea could 
not be put decisively behind him, however, until he could see 
what could be done for the hundreds of friends whose deeds 
he held, on the one hand; and for the liquidation of his own 
property and other interests in Seoul, on the other. Fully aware 
of the likelihood that the pressures of early 1907 would be 
greatly exceeded now that he had continuously attacked Japan’s 
program in Korea, both at The Hague and in the United States, 
he set out alone in the spring of 1909 by way of Europe and 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

His stay in Korea from August to November 1909 brought 
the satisfaction of attending the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Protestant missions there in 
1884. It also gave him a heartening reunion with scores of the 
Koreans whom he had helped, many of whom were still waiting 
for their cases to be heard in the slow-moving courts. On the 
other hand, the reaction of Western missionaries and business 
men to his totally unexpected visit was mixed. Those who had 
always shared his thoughts and inner purposes welcomed him, 
and one of them provided accommodations for him during 
his three months in Seoul. Many others, however, were reluctant 
to associate with this marked man; they knew that his move- 
ments would be followed and circumscribed as much as possible 
by Residency-General officials and that his associates would be 
under suspicion. They were placed in a difficult position and 
they were determined to continue their work in a Japanese 
Korea. 

To Hulbert’s question regarding the prospect for an early 
trial of each of the land cases in which he was interested, the 
Law Department of the Residency-General answered with 
studied politeness that the hearings would be expedited as much 
as possible. Having made this statement without giving any 
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dates, the Department kept the American advisor and his 
Korean associates waiting month after month. The Professor 
was prepared to carry on the war of nerves indefinitely, although 
he felt obliged to be armed whenever he was on the streets and 
although he was making no progress toward obtaining any 
compensation for his personal property now held by the Jap- 
anese. Finally, an urgent cable from Springfield told him 
of his daughter Madeleine’s serious illness and asked that he 
return immediately. Almost simultaneously word came from 
the abdicated Emperor Kwangmu that he desired that the 
Professor try to obtain for him his remaining personal for- 
tune, amounting to more than one quarter of a million dollars, 
which had been deposited in the Deutsche Asiatische Bank in 
Shanghai. As Hulbert was preparing to leave for the United 
States by way of Shanghai and the Trans-Siberian in response to 
both of these requests, he received the electrifying news of the 
assassination of the retired Resident-General, Prince ltd, in 
Harbin, on October 26, 1909 by the Korean patriot An Chung- 
gun. Immediately the inspired grapevine began buzzing with 
the rumor that Hulbert was connected with this attack on the 
famous Japanese leader and that, indeed, the American cru- 
sader’s whole purpose in returning to Seoul was that of directing 
this and other acts of violence. Absurd as the charges were, 
Hulbert deliberately delayed his departure for China for ten days 
because he thought that an immediate departure would give the 
appearance of guilt. In Shanghai he was told that the Emperor 
no longer had any account in the German bank but obtained 
no explanation. Later, in New York, he learned through the 
courtesy of Mr. Jacob Schiff, the international banker, that 
the Korean Minister of the Household, acting under the in- 
structions of Residency-General officials, had drawn the entire 
amount. 

The death of Madeleine Hulbert in January 1910, just a 
month after her father’s return, brought new emotional strains 
to the family, but as always they faced the new order of things. 
They accepted not only their loss but also the fact that their 
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life could no longer be directly associated with Korea, where 
the fifteen-year-old Madeleine had been bom and reared. For 
more than a year until about the middle of 1911, however, 
Professor Hulbert poured his energies into the effort to regain 
the old Emperor’s fortune. The latter’s instructions to his 
American friend had been to use the funds for the benefit of 
the Korean people, according to Hulbert’s own plan, if it should 
prove impracticable to return them to their owner. 

Finally accepting the futility of further effort on this un- 
promising campaign, the friend of Korea took two steps which 
set the pattern for his life until considerably after the first 
World War. One of these was his ordination at Faith Congre- 
gational Church in Springfield; he had always thought of 
gaining full ministerial status in his original church and was 
interested, incidentally, in making guest appearances at various 
churches and in conducting occasional weddings, funerals, bap- 
tisms and other religious ceremonies. The other was the begin- 
ning of his association with various Chautauqua bureaus for 
which he lectured regularly, especially during the intensive 
summer season, until 1922, when the radio had effectively 
replaced the Chautauqua system as a means of reaching the 
American home. Meanwhile, during 1918 and 1919 he toured 
army camps all over France as a lecturer for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Through all these years his speeches 
for the Chautauqua and for the Y. M. C. A. always concerned 
Korea. They covered a wide range of historical, cultural, politi- 
cal, economic, humorous and mythological topics and attracted 
unusually large and attentive audiences, at the same time that 
they provided a fairly comfortable living for his family. In 
1919, in support of Korea’s impressive non-violent uprising 
against Japanese repression, Hulbert wrote in the journal pub- 
lished briefly under the leadership of Dr. Philip Jaisohn in 
Philadelphia and appropriately called the Korea Review. After 
1922 he and Mrs. Hulbert lived with their daughter and son- 
in-law in Springfield. There were occasional speaking engage- 
ments and a great deal of work on the Professor’s various 
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mechanical inventions, his letters, articles and a number of 
plays. Even in these years of semi-retirement his writing and 
his other activities were focused primarily on Korea and its 
potential florescence. Finally, on March 1, 1942, he partici- 
pated, along with Dr. Jaisohn and Dr. Syngman Rhee, in the 
Korean Victory Congress in Washington, D. C., which sought 
to recall Korea’s earlier fight for freedom and to focus attention 
on the contribution which Koreans everywhere could make to 
the defeat of Japan. 

9. Homecoming and Passing in Korea (1949) 

The acquaintance of Homer Hulbert and Syngman Rhee 
seems to have begun in 1896, when the former was manager 
of the Methodist Trilingual Press and the latter was a student 
in the Methodist Pai Chai Academy. It is mentioned in the 
Review of 1904, when Rhee was finally released, during the 
wartime period of Japanese control, after six years of imprison- 
ment at the hands of the Korean conservatives. The two had 
been thrown together occasionally between 1910 and 1945 
because of their common interest in Korea. In 1948, in prepa- 
ration for the inauguration of the Republic of Korea, President 
Rhee invited the long-famous American friend of his people 
to visit Seoul. The illness of Mrs. May Hanna Hulbert, who 
passed away in November 1948, caused the Professor to decline 
the immediate proposal. When the invitation was renewed in 
the early summer of 1949, Professor Hulbert, although eighty- 
six years of age, decided to go and was determined to make 
the rail and sea journey alone, as he had in 1886. Arriving 
in Inch’on and Seoul on July 29 and acclaimed by large 
crowds at both places, he was completely exhausted and was 
taken to the Seventh Day Adventist Hospital on the eastern 
outskirts of Seoul. There he was visited by Dr. and Mrs. Rhee, 
Miss Alice Appenzeller, Dr. and Mrs. William Scott and other 
friends. On August 5, 1949 he died at the hospital, without 
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being able to acquaint himself with the life of the new republic 
as he had hoped to do. The outpouring of respect and devo- 
tion from the Korean people was heartwarming to all of 
those who had known Professor Hulbert or his work. He was 
buried in Yanghwado (“Yanghwajin”) foreign cemetery beside 
his son Sheldon, who had died in 1897. Old friends, including 
Dr. Horace H. Underwood, who had been out of the city 
during his brief illness, were present for the ceremony. The 
funeral, sponsored by the Republic of Korea, was a formal 
one, in which he was paid the fullest honors of a national hero. 
To be added to the decorations given him before 1907 by Em- 
peror Kwangmu was the Republic’s Order of Taeguk, its highest 
award to a non-national, which was given to Professor Hulbert 
posthumously. He was identified once more with the country 
which had commanded his devotion and his extraordinarily 
talented services for almost two-thirds of a century. 


10. Evaluation: The Man and the Mark He Made 

There can be no doubt that Hulbert’s life ran deep. He 
lived by principle rather than by expedient and he devoted 
his mind and spirit to a single purpose during most of his adult 
life. That cause was the advancement of the Korean people 
as he conceived of it. His judgments were sometimes ques- 
tionable, and it often appeared that he was voluble when he 
might have accomplished more by being silent. But no honest 
critic could say that he was self-serving or that he ever failed 
to do what seemed at the moment to contribute most effectively 
to his lifelong objective. What distinguished him from many 
equally purposeful men, in Korea and elsewhere, was the fact 
that his life was also extremely broad. Aside from being a 
musician and an athlete of considerable skill, he was a teacher 
of unusual gifts, a geographer, a mathematician, a student 
of linguistics, an explorer, an international reporter, a printer, 
a publisher, a diplomat, a public lecturer of wide fame in the 
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United States and Canada, and an eloquent clergyman. Better 
known to those interested in East Asia than his work in any 
of these fields were his achievements as a historian and as a 
magazine editor who was half cultural research pioneer and 
half political crusader. But all of these careers telescoped into 
one are evidences, rather than explanations, of his breadth. 
Inherited tendencies and the enriching influence of a cultured 
home of course gave direction to his life, but the extraordinary 
outreach of his mind and interest came through his own achieve- 
ment in making himself a truly educated person. 

The contribution which this adventurous mind made to 
Western scholarship in the East Asian field at the turn of the 
century was tremendous, despite the critical comments on the 
History which must be made in the Editor’s Foreword, Introduc- 
tion and Notes and others which could be presented if space 
permitted. But, even more than a historian, Hulbert was a 
mentor and an advocate of the Korean people. His twenty-one 
years ending in 1907 would have been extremely full even 
if his crusade had been limited to efforts to help Koreans 
directly in reforming their society and maintaining their political 
identity. His campaign in this local theater was impressive. It 
embraced the development of his gazetteer and his teaching at 
the Royal English School; the tireless preparation of Hangul 
religious material through the Revising Committee; the publica- 
tion of enormous quantities of vernacular literature and im- 
portant pioneering in the field of modem printing by Koreans, 
at the Trilingual Press; the founding and the administrative 
and academic leadership of the Imperial Normal and Middle 
Schools, accompanied by intensive work on the creation of 
textbooks which were intended for use by Korean boys and 
girls in all types of schools; and, beginning in late 1905, the 
use of his personal immunities and resources to help the ordinary 
Korean in his desperate day-to-day effort to defend his elemental 
rights in the face of rigged Japanese justice. His writings in local 
and European and American journals on Korean cultural topics 
beginning in 1892, his editorial battle in the Review against 
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the contemptuous and criminal treatment being given to the 
people, and his widely publicized services to the Emperor in 
1905 and 1907 also had their impact on the immediate situa- 
tion in Korea because they tended to give thinking Koreans a 
renewed confidence in the nation’s potential achievement. 

It was in the larger and vaguer theater of world opinion, 
however, that Homer Hulbert won his most telling victories. 
He probably could not have gained them if he had not first 
commanded wide attention as a scholar and authority on Korea, 
through his periodical writings, his attainment of membership 
in the Royal Geographic Society, and, finally, the History. 
From the fall of 1905 he moved on from these non-political 
researches to his double task of convincing the world, first, 
that the brutality and repression practiced by Japan in Korea 
constituted a denial of elemental justice and opportunity to 
a whole nation; and, secondly, that the Korean people had 
infinite worth as a historic cultural entity and distinctive con- 
tributions to make to the life of the world community as a 
free and progressive people. The second of these efforts was 
the more important, although overshadowed in many of his 
campaigns by the necessary preliminary of “unbluffing the 
world” regarding the true aspect of the militaristic Japan of 
his day as seen from the position of a subject people. 

His weapons were his Korea Review, especially in the last 
sixteen months of its life, from September 1905 to December 
1906; his impassioned interviews with influential Americans 
in Washington and elsewhere in the United States in 1905- 
1906; his appealing book, The Passing of Korea, in 1906; his 
conspicuously effective presentation of Korea’s “lost cause” 
at The Hague in 1907; and his ceaseless use of the press and 
the public platform throughout his years of “exile” in the 
United States after 1909. There is no means of measuring his 
success precisely, since there were other able champions speak- 
ing for Korea and since the eventual freeing of that country 
of recurrent crisis came in 1945 from massive world forces 
rather than from locally generated ones. It is nevertheless 
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certain that it was the clear, insistent and well-reasoned voice 
of this one man, especially in times of the greatest unpopularity 
of his cause and the greatest danger to himself, that set the 
pattern for Korea’s appeal to the conscience and mind of the 
Western world. His service was undoubtedly recognized by such 
late leaders as Dr. Philip Jaisohn, Yun Ch’i-ho, An Ch’ang- 
ho and Dr. Kiusic Kimm (Kim Kyu-sik). It was hailed by 
Dr. Syngman Rhee and other leaders of the Republic. Homer 
Hulbert was the first and most widely heard of the up-graders 
of the Korean people in the West. His contributions to the 
attainment of an opportunity for the Republic of Korea to be 
bom and to try to solve its enormous problems of today and 
tomorrow give him an unchallenged place as a friend of Korea 
and of international justice. 



EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


A GENERAL CRITIQUE OF HULBERT’S HISTORY 
1. Elements of Strength 

Professor Hulbert’s work has occupied a significant place in 
the Western literature on Korea for more than half a century. 
Although a secondary source, it has been quoted repeatedly by 
European and American writers, and even by East Asian ones, 
as an authority. It retains its claim to thoughtful attention even 
after a re-evaluation such as that suggested in the Editor’s Fore- 
word. It will be necessary in this Introduction to challenge many 
of his statements and conclusions, as well as some of his basic 
concepts and devices of presentation. Eastern and Western 
scholars alike nevertheless agree that, for a Western-language 
account drawn up at the turn of the century, his has rendered 
useful service and has not yet been superseded. Three features 
of the History seem to contribute particularly to its longevity. 

First, this work is comparatively comprehensive. No other 
known book in a Western language carries the reader at so 
even a pace through prehistory and the vicissitudes of some 
twenty-one centuries of history. Its closest competitor is prob- 
ably Dr. James S. Gale’s A History of the Korean People, pub- 
lished serially in the Korea Mission Field in Seoul from July 
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1924 to September 1927. But Dr. Gale’s work, while absorb- 
ing and filled with an understanding of Korean life, treats of 
ideas rather than events and sometimes deals casually with the 
passage of decades or even of centuries. It must be regarded at 
best as a philosophical or humanist supplement, and not as a 
substitute, for Hulbert. A glance through the Editor’s Bibliog- 
raphy will show that the scope of each of the other books and 
articles concerned is relatively narrow. 

Secondly, Professor Hulbert worked with scholarly care, 
within the narrow range of sources and critical literature which 
he was able to locate in Seoul in the years just preceding 1901, 
when the writing of the History was essentially complete. He 
indicates repeatedly that he has referred to other Korean rec- 
ords, as well as to Chinese, Japanese and Western materials, 
wherever he finds his principal Korean sources uncertain. He 
takes time also to single out probable exaggeration or fiction in 
avowedly factual documents. Yet one could wish that he had 
named specifically all of the works consulted. Of the several 
Chinese sources vital to a study of early Korean history, he 
mentions in his two introductory notes only the Win-hsien 
T’ung-k’ao* (cited in Hulbert’s Preface according to his Korean 
transliteration — “Mun-hon Tong-go”). This work, while useful, 
is an encyclopedia rather than a history. In his text the author 
makes additional brief references to Chinese works, which he 
seems to have used indirectly. 

Thirdly, Hulbert conceives of the Korean people as a co- 
herent, distinct and intrinsically significant social group, and 
interprets their history accordingly. While recognizing their debt 
to China, he rejects the proposition, stated or implied in many 
a text on Eastern Asia, that the history of Korea is a mere peri- 
pheral detail of that of China and that the culture of the Eastern 
Country is a reduced facsimile of that of the Great Country. 
Even more cogently than in the History itself, the author states 
his case in his comment as editor of the Korea Review in the 
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same issue (that for January 1901) in which the first installment 
of the historical study was published. There he remarks (page 
23) that “Korea is a distinct and integral nation separated from 
all her neighbors by radical differences both of a temperamental 
and a linguistic character ...” A few months earlier, in his 
much-quoted debate with Dr. Gale in the Transactions of the 
Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Volume I, 1900), 
he spoke in terms of contemporary comparisons. Gale had just 
declared that “the whole list of Korea’s customs, usages and 
terms, are traced back to China, to the times of the Yellow 
Emperor [i.e., to the fabulous ages of China]. . . .” Hulbert, 
in his rejoinder, comes to this peroration: “In all the large, the 
common, the outstanding facts of daily life and conduct the 
Korean is no more Chinese than he is Japanese. In his literature 
he courts the Chinese, but the gross illiteracy of Korea as a 
whole detracts enormously from the importance of this argu- 
ment. It must be confessed then that, all things considered, the 
points of similarity with the Chinese are the exception and that 
the survivals of things purely native and indigenous are the rule.” 
Here, using the technique of the dialectic, Hulbert may under- 
state the case for Chinese contributions. Throughout the His- 
tory, however, he takes due note of Chinese and other foreign 
influences. He insists rightly that there is a self-contained entity 
in Korean history and culture without drifting into blind Ko- 
reanophilism. Even before the advent of the T’ang in 618, for 
example, and the rise of Silla to supremacy among the three 
Korean kingdoms after its military alliance with the T’ang, Hul- 
bert points to influxes of gifted Chinese political refugees into 
Silla and the adoption by that country of important Chinese 
social and political institutions as a partial explanation of Silla’s 
eventual pre-eminence (see, for example, I, 30, 36, and 79).* 
These facts do not refute his thesis that the ensemble of Korean 
life is non-Chinese, since there were basic peninsular social 

* The importance of Korean scholars trained in China, especially 
after the rise of the T’ang, seems to have been greater, so far as the 
government of Silla was concerned, than that of refugees. 
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patterns which persisted throughout the Silla and later periods 
and since the balance among Buddhist, Confucian and other 
political forces in the Korean kingdoms never agreed fully with 
that found in contemporaneous China until at least the fifteenth 
century, in the time of the Korean Yi (1392-1910) and the 
Chinese Ming (1368-1644). At that juncture the Korean 
literati, who clai m ed to be followers of Confucius and Chu 
Hsi, had finally attained a political and social dominance com- 
parable to that long enjoyed by Confucian scholars of the 
Ming and earlier native Chinese dynasties. Yet the behavior 
of the increasingly self-important elite and the reactions of 
the people were distinctively Korean. Professor Hulbert is 
entirely consistent in identifying salient Chinese contributions 
and, at the same time, asserting that Korean society remained 
sharply different from that of China. 

Over against these strong aspects of the History stand certain 
features which require explanation, supplementation or correc- 
tion in the light of cumulative scholarship. While technical 
matters of chronology, romanization and transliteration have 
been considered in the Editor’s Foreword, and while Hulbert’s 
attitude toward Japanese and other aggressive foreign forces in 
Korea has been reviewed in the Profile, basic questions of sub- 
stance remain. They include the organization, terminology and 
pattern of writing found throughout the work; the nature and 
exhaustiveness of its sources; and the degree to which the reader 
is given an integrated and meaningful view of major movements 
and institutions, as distinct from a catalogue of events. 


2. Organization and Pattern of Writing 

Hulbert borrows peculiarly Western terms for his three major 
divisions of Korean history: “Ancient” (from the earliest times 
to c. 890); “Medieval” (890-1392); and “Modern” (1392 to 
the twentieth century). Although these captions may be innocu- 
ous, they can hardly be meaningful to the student of compara- 
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tive culture. While Europe was fragmented into feudal holdings 
supported by the sustenance economy of the manor during much 
of its medieval period, the Kingdom of Koryo (918-1392) was 
generally exercising effective centralized control over a large 
part of the peninsula, except during the Mongol century 
(c. 1259-1365), and maintaining a lively exchange economy.* 
Again, while the people of Europe were being prodded into 
new philosophical, artistic and political self-assertion by the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and the Thirty Years’ War, 
Korea was brought under the still stronger monarchy of Yi 
Choson (1392-1910) and, after a brief period of genuine en- 
lightenment, fastened into an intellectual and socio-political 
strait jacket by the Neo-Confucian elite. Even more urgent 
reasons for abandoning the effort to fit Korea’s experience into 
the three conventional eras are found in the vast sweep of what 
Hulbert apparently accepts as Korea’s “ancient” historical peri- 
od (from about 1122 b.c. to 890 a.d.).** There, moreover, the 
author does not merely attach a Western label to phenomena 
largely dissimilar to those found in the Greco-Roman-Judao- 
Christian matrix. He also inspires questions regarding the his- 
toricity of certain parts of his account and regarding the lack 
of topical differentiation among the several distinct movements 
and sequences of events falling within this long span. These 

* Songdo (Kaesong), the capital, already enjoyed the reputation for 
commercial organization and initiative which it long retained. One 
must of course not overlook the views of Hsii Ching, who visited 
Koryo in 1123. In his Kao-li T’u-ch’ing (see footnote to Chinese His- 
tories in the editor’s chart of “Major Primary Sources for Korean 
History”) he observes that the Koryo economy was not well organized 
according to the standards of Sung China. It must be noted also that 
KoryS, after reaching its peak of political well-being in the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries, was disturbed by palace coups, massacres 
of officials and widespread rebellions between the uprising led by 
Chong Chung-bu in 1170 and the first great Mongol invasion in 1231 
(see Hulbert’s own account in I, 179-195 below). 

** In fairness to Professor Hulbert it must be said that he seems to 
recognize that the whole story of the “Kija Dynasty” (1122-193 b.c.?) 
is unverified (I, 10-13). Yet he calls Kija himself “the most striking 
character in Korean history” (I, 4). 
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problems are considered, respectively, in Section 3 (“Sources”) 
and Section 4 (“Synthesis”) of this Introduction. 

The “Ancient,” “Medieval” and “Modern” divisions, while 
alien to the dynamics of Korean national growth, give some 
mechanical aid to the reader searching for an organizational 
framework for this multiphase story. He is able to relate each 
of the sixty-seven chapters, averaging twelve and one-half pages 
in length, to one or the other of these wide time-spans. Since 
none of these three epochs is introduced or explained in terms 
of its overall geographic, social, political or military signifi- 
cance, however, the student finds himself thrown back on the 
captions and substance of the individual chapters for help in 
integrating each of the Parts. Here he finds still greater frag- 
mentation, rather than the kind of synthesis which is discussed 
in Section 4 below. The capsule notes at the beginning of each 
chapter serve to prepare the reader for the events to be unfolded 
in the few pages which follow, but these phrases seldom lend 
conceptual unity to the chapter. In most cases they cannot do 
so, since the chapter itself deals with a wide range of relatively 
discrete events, often occurring within widely separated move- 
ments or geographical areas and coherent, in a tenuous way, 
only because they are roughly concurrent. 

This breaking up of Hulbert’s account, resulting from his 
narrowly chronological pattern of writing, reaches perhaps its 
most perplexing phase in his discussion of the Three Kingdoms. 
Within the space of forty lines (bottom of page 44 to bottom of 
page 45, Volume I), for example, he outlines three distinct 
series of events, one of which occurs in Silla, one in Paekche 
and one in Koguryo. These developments may be said to be 
related by the fact that they all occurred in the first two decades 
of the first century a.d., but they have no intrinsic interrelation- 
ship, and the three kingdoms did not reach a state of chronic 
mutual impingement until after 313 a.d. — three centuries after 
the occurrence of these detailed events. Again, within the space 
of ten lines (Lines 24-33, Page 75, Volume I), the author shifts 
his attention from the peopling of the Island of Cheju (Quelpart) 
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to the relations of Koguryo with the Ch’i Emperor of China and 
to economic and social reforms in Silla. Such splintering of 
material is less frequent but by no means absent in the account 
of united Korea. One finds it surprising, for example, to read, 
in the course of a paragraph dealing with events in the late 
eighteenth century (bottom of Page 180, Volume II), that “the 
sewer [of Seoul] was walled in as we see it today” and then to 
be told, in the immediately succeeding sentence of the same 
paragraph, that “two more factions arose about this time.” 
These and countless other instances of an almost amusing 
juxtaposition of totally unconnected data solely because they 
relate to the same year or decade must not be allowed to blind 
the critic, however, to the fact that Hulbert’s method sometimes 
aids him in presenting a valuable panoramic view of separate 
but related developments. An excellent illustration is found in 
the paragraph (Page 68, Volume I) which begins with the state- 
ment that “the fifth century of our era dawned upon a troubled 
Korea” and proceeds to outline key causes of tension among 
the three kingdoms. 

There is of course a plausible defense for Hulbert’s adoption 
of the chronicler’s style. He may be said to be a victim of his 
sources. His materials for prehistory and for history to the end 
of Koryo (1392) were written in the Chinese tradition. Those 
for the first four centuries of Yi Choson consisted of private 
manuscripts, also undoubtedly true to the canons of Chinese 
historiography. Those rules not only required that “histories” be 
written in strictly chronological form, but also, by that very 
requirement, prevented them from taking on the breadth and 
interpretive quality of history as it is generally known in modem 
times. These chronicles were centered on the court, the acts 
of the ruler and his ministers, wars, rebellions and other public 
events important primarily for their bearing on the maintenance 
of the state and of the ruling dynasty. There was little place in 
these catalogues for conveying the moving, flowing life of a 
society and the ways in which the people were continuously 
contributing to their cumulative culture and being influenced by 
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it.* Hulbert was above all else tiying to be faithful to the content 
of his sources, and it is not surprising that he was drawn into a 
faithfulness to their constricted concept and form as well. That 
he was capable — when once released from the harness of the 
annalist — of taking in the whole sweep of concomitant forces 
within a span of time in a vivid and orderly topical account is 
shown in part in the final two hundred pages of Volume II, in 
which he is dealing with the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and drawing on a variety of new sources. This capac- 
ity is demonstrated on a smaller scale in many of his articles in 
the Repository, the RAS Transactions, the Review and various 
British and American journals; it is proved in the fullest measure 
in his “Echoes of the Orient,” although he terms that manuscript 
a memoir and not a history. 

The problem of finding unity and cohesiveness at many 
places throughout the History nevertheless remains. The editor 
has given particular thought to three devices, among others, for 
aiding the reader. One is the adding of a simplified title for each 
of the sixty-seven chapters; another is the insertion of new 
group headings to cut each of the three Parts into shorter time- 
segments. Neither seems fruitful. The chapter headings as they 
stand are generally as succinct as the content will permit, and 
shorter periods would not insure greater coherence. A third 
possibility is that of interrupting Hulbert’s story at critical junc- 
tures by inserting editorial passages of a supplementing and 
connective character. Here again any advantage to the reader 
would seem to be overbalanced by a disservice; the integrity of 
Hulbert’s presentation would be sacrificed, the original pagina- 


* Professor Gardner emphasizes the “Chinese conception of history 
as an impersonal record of events” and explains that “the method of 
compilation employed is essentially primitive — synthesis of the simplest 
kind, accomplished by dissection of pre-existing works and arrange- 
ment of their component fragments in chronological sequence.” C. S. 
Gardner, Chinese Traditional Historiography, Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, p. 70f. Cf. Achilles Fang, The Chronicles of the 
Three Kingdoms, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952, espe- 
cially p. xviii. 
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tion would necessarily be changed, and the critical editorial 
material would lose its own unity. It appears that better service 
can be rendered by using this Introduction to analyze Hulbert’s 
questionable “facts” (see Section 3) and to outline some of the 
vital syntheses which must be fashioned out of his journal of 
occurrences (see Section 4), and by offering further supple- 
ments in the Foreword, Profile and Notes. 

3. Sources and Historicity 

Professor Hulbert begins his Introductory Note to the first 
installment of the “History of Korea” in his magazine with the 
assertion that “authentic Korean history may be said to begin 
with the year 57 B.c. in the Kingdom of Silla in southern 
Korea.” * ** If this statement had ended with the phrase “the year 
57 B.c.” and had not been qualified by the stipulations that 

(1) Korean history necessarily first comes into focus in Silla and 

(2) that the political form found in that area at so early a time 
could properly be termed a “kingdom,” it could apparently be 
accepted by scholars generally today. Indeed, several very 
nearly contemporaneous Chinese accounts, including the valu- 
able Shih Chi, compiled by Ssu-ma Ch’ien (145-90 b.c.), serve 
to push back the frontier of peninsular history to the third or 
possibly even the fourth century B.c. 

The difficulty with Hulbert’s proposition is that he equates 
“authentic Korean history” with “Korean histories” alone. * * 
The earliest extant works by Korean scholars are the Samguk 
Sagi (Kim Pu-sik, 1145 a.d.) and the Samguk Yusa (Iryon, 
c. 1285 a.d.); he cannot be basing his “authentic” story on any 
text put on paper less than twelve hundred years after the date, 
57 B.c., which he sets down as the beginning. In weighing these 
materials, one is undoubtedly wise in being wary of the black- 

* The Korea Review I, January 1901, p. 29. 

** “On the whole then we may conclude that from the year 57 b.c. 
Korean histories are fairly accurate.” Author’s Preface, I, p. Ill below. 
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or-white thinking of the historical “positivist”; the easy habit of 
branding as untrue everything which cannot be proved true by 
contemporary witnesses may be as fatal as too much credulity. 
It may well be that Kim Pu-sik in tire twelfth century and Iryon 
in the thirteenth actually used such sources as the history com- 
piled in Silla in 545 a.d. and the Yugi (Record of Remem- 
brance) published in Koguryo in 600, and possibly the cumula- 
tive annals used as the foundation for these works. The Sagi 
is well known to have drawn also on Chinese histories written 
almost contemporaneously with the events described. This 
writer finds Hulbert essentially right when he declares that 
“from the year 57 b.c. the history of Korea is recorded in a 
clear and rational manner, free from any fundamental admixture 
of the mythical or supernatural element.”* Moreover, as the 
author says, the regular maintenance of detailed historical rec- 
ords, designed to be permanent, “is quite apparent from the 
fact that the dates of all solar eclipses have been carefully pre- 
served from the year 57 b.c.” ** *** 

One can agree in large measure also with Hulbert’s estimate 
of the highly uniform body of traditional Korean material 
dealing with prehistory. He writes as follows: 

Whatever antedates this period is traditional and legend- 
ary and must be given as such. And yet there is much 
reason for believing that these traditions were founded on 
facts. The traditions of Tan-gun and Ki-ja are so persistent 
and the country contains so many monuments that corrobo- 
rate them that we are forced to believe that these person- 
ages once existed. * * * 

Whether these precise “personages” ever lived, or whether they 
are merely symbolic, it seems very likely indeed that behind 

* The Korea Review , loc. tit. 

** Author’s Preface, Volume I, page II, below. 

*** The Korea Review, loc. tit. Still more certain in the late 1930’s 
that the Kija story was essentially factual, he wrote in his memoirs that 
“Kija is as authentic as Cadmus, Chedarlaomar, Rameses or Minos.” 
“Echoes of the Orient,” p. 77. 
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the legends there are less spectacular but no less important 
realities. If a choice is to be made between them, one is faced 
with the fact that the Tan’gun, with his supernatural origin, is 
more clearly a mythological figure than Kija (Chinese, Ch’i- 
tzu), who hovers on the horizon of history and who does not 
go umnentioned in very early records.* But the Tan’gun myth 
itself may cloak a very real leader of early tribes contributing 
to the Korean stock.** These elaborate stories would seem to 
deserve a hopeful reservation of judgment. 

For the present it is nevertheless plain that today’s student 
must not only insist on Halbert’s original classification of these 
traditional accounts as legends but must also take further notice 
of the sources actually employed by him for the period which 
he treats as historical. Even if he had made direct use of the 
Samguk Sagi , the Samguk Yusa , the Kory 6 Sa (1451) and the 
Koryo Sa Chdryo (Koryo Highlights, 1452) he would have been 
working without anything like first-hand records for the early 
period, as has been observed. The fact is that he did not 

* The late George McCune, however, suggests that both of these 
legends “have some relativity to the truth. For example, the first crude 
efforts to establish order among the early inhabitants in northern 
Korea may have taken place about 2000 b.c. (at the time of Tan’gun), 
and the first Chinese influence was probably felt in Korea at about 
1000 b.c. (at the time of Kija).” George McAfee McCune, Notes on 
the History of Korea ; Early Korea , Research Monographs on Korea, 
Series I, No. 1, p. 6. See also the discussion later in this section of the 
post-1400 a.d. elaborations of the Kija story in relation to the dependa- 
bility of such Yi Dynasty works as the Tongguk Tonggam . 

* * Mrs. McCune raises the possibility that the “Nine Mo” 

mentioned in the early Chinese history ChouAi J§| are 

the same as the “nine wild tribes” over whom, according to the legend, 
the Tangun ruled for a thousand years. Evelyn Becker McCune, “His- 
tory of Lo-lang, with Special Attention to the Ways in Which Chinese 
Institutions Were Adopted by surrounding Korean Tribes” (M.A. 
thesis, University of California at Berkeley, 1950), p. 10. Dr. Chewon 
Kim (Kim Che-won) discovers the picture-legend of Tan’gun in China 
as well as Korea. See his “Han Dynasty Mythology and the Korean 
legend of Tangun,” Archives of the Chinese Art Society of America 
III (1948-9), pp. 43-48. 
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consult, and evidently did not uncover a set of, any of these 
most basic of existing Korean histories. Instead, as he explains 
in the Preface in this volume, “for ancient and medieval history 
the Tong-sa Kang-yo [s/c] has been mainly followed.” Hulbert 
says here simply that the Tongsa Kang’yo is “an abstract in nine 
volumes of the four great ancient histories of the country.” The 
four “great” works are, however, identified in his earlier Intro- 
ductory Note in the Review for January 1901. No one of them 
is among the original histories; all are syntheses or summaries 
of earlier works. All were prepared in Yi Choson (1392-1910) 
and none is dated earlier than the late fifteenth century. In the 
annotated listing which follows, the principal sources for the 
bibliographical data given are listed under each title; in a num- 
ber of instances Maema Kyosaku’s work has also been of assist- 
ance. These are the sources for the Tongsa Kang’yo as Hulbert 
names them (but with McCune-Reischauer romanization): 

1. Tongguk T’onggam j|l jf i3 f, $$£ , by So 

Kd-jong (1420-1488) and others, 8 vol- 

umes, published in 1484. Period covered: Tangun 
and Kija to Kong’yang, Koryo. 

See Courant, Bibliographic coreene, Vol. II, p. 
292; Korean Studies Guide, Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1954, p. 87. 

2. Tongsa Ch’an’yo jt jt > by O Un 

J0( (1540-1617), 8 volumes, published c. 
1600 (?). Period covered: Korean three kingdoms to 
Kong’yang, Koryo. 

See Courant, Vol. II, p. 295; Chosen tosho kaidai, 
Seoul, Chosen Sotokufu (Government General), 
1919, page 78. 

3. Tongsa Hoegang Jt M , by Yim 

Sang-dok (1683-1719), 9 volumes, pub- 

lished c. 1719 (?). Period covered: Korean three 
kingdoms to Kongmin, Koryo. 

See Courant, Vol. II, p. 336; Chosen tosho kaidai, 
p. 45. 
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4. Tongsa Poyu ^ 3^ , by Cho Chong 

(born c. 1582), 2 volumes, published in 
1646. Period covered: Tan’gun to Kong’yang, Koryo. 

See Courant, Vol. II, p. 338. 

The Tongsa Kang’yo itself is little known among Korean 
scholars. This writer has not succeeded in finding a set of this 
work either in Seoul or at the Library of Congress, where all 
the other secondary sources and most of the primary ones 
mentioned here are to be found. This nine-volume summation is 
sometimes listed as having been prepared by Chang Tong and 
as having appeared about 1884.* The great Western bibliog- 
rapher Courant, on the other hand, reports that it was actually 
completed in 1857-1858 and he leaves some doubt as to the 
full name of the compiler.** Hulbert, while not naming the 
author of the Tongsa Kang’yo, comes closer to Courant’ s date 
for its completion by declaring that “early in the present century 
[meaning the nineteenth] four of these works were brought to- 
gether and compared, and as a result the Tong-sa Kang-yo [sic] 
was compiled.”*** If the author found it necessary to rely 
mainly on a synoptic work of this type, it would seem that he 
would have been on firmer ground in using the Tongsa Kangmok 
JL $ , published in twenty volumes in 1778 

by the well-known An Chong-bok -4^- (1712- 

1786). Courant declares that it is the Kangmok, and not the 
Kang’yo, which is based directly on the Tongguk T’onggam, 

* See, for example, the bibliographical notation in Cornelius Osgood, 
The Koreans and their Culture , New York, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1951, p. 366. 

** Of the Tongsa Kang’yo Courant writes as follows: “I have seen 
two copies of this work. One bears the indication Ch’angdong pfifj 
in the year Kapsin , 1884. The other one ends by 

postface dated 1884 and signed Chung-sdp . The father 

of this dignitary composed this book between Chongsa r & - 

1857, and Muo ^ , 1858.” Op. tit., Vol. II, p. 337. 

*** The Korea Review I, January 1901, p. 30. 
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the Tongsa Ch’an’yo and the Tongsa Hoegang, while the direct 
sources of the Kang’yo were the Kangmok itself and the Tongsa 
Poyu .* Hulbert suggests that the Tongsa Kangmok was avail- 
able to him in Seoul.** 

The faithful and analytical use of the Tongsa Kang’yo and 
of certain supplementary sources, indirectly through the Korean 
scholars working with him, was no mean accomplishment for a 
Western pioneer like Hulbert. It seems clear that he had vir- 
tually no training in the classical Chinese character in which 
these works were largely written — -whether they were Korean, 
Chinese or Japanese — and that his indirect research required 
an enormous use of time over a long period of years. It would 
be severe indeed to charge the author with any lack of industry 
in exhausting the resources which he understandably believed 
to be all that were available to him in the 1 890’s, when most of 
his writing was done. 

At the same time it is true that the accessible resources of 
Korea, China and Japan could reasonably have yielded much 
of the genuine primary material needed for fundamental re- 
search. Many of these books were available in depositories or 
private collections in Seoul. It is one thing, of course, to say 
that Hulbert, who had extensive contacts not only in Korea 
but also in China and Japan and was often in those countries, 
could have amassed a substantial collection of the most authori- 
tative documents; it is quite another to assume that any Western 
foreigner of his day could have broken through the solid ring 
of orthodox Korean thinking and could have enlisted Chinese- 
reading Korean scholars who had the intellectual vision and the 
inclination to lend their skill to a tradition-defying re-evaluation 
of the accepted Yi Dynasty interpretations. 

One of the weaknesses of Hulbert’s Korean sources lay in 
the vast gulf of time separating them from the events recorded. 


* Op. cit., Vol. II, 292, 295, 336-338 et passim. 

** The Korea Review I, January 1901, p. 30. 
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Another was the involved process of copying, deletion and addi- 
tion by which their data had been handed down. A third factor 
was perhaps still more productive of guesswork, bias and sub- 
jective interpretation. This is the fact that the Tongsa Kang’yo 
and all four of the underlying works, as well as the Tongsa 
Kangmok, were produced by Neo-Confucian scholars of the Yi 
Dynasty (1392-1910). Of all of these latter-day “histories” the 
Tongguk Tonggam is the earliest and most basic. Moreover, 
Hulbert calls it “the most complete of all existing ancient his- 
tories of the country” ( Preface).' He emphasizes the fact that 
statements found in the Tongsa Kang’yo “were verified by refer- 
ence to the Tong-guk T’ong-gam” (see the opening paragraph 
of the Preface). For these reasons the Tonggam may well be 
examined as the ultimate one among the author’s sources and 
as the best illustration of the purposeful subjectivity which 
characterized all of them. 

The Tongguk Tonggam (“Complete Mirror of the Eastern 
Country”) was completed in 1484 under orders issued by King 
Songjong (1470-1494) shortly after the accession of that able 
ruler to the throne. Its chief compilers, the Neo-Confucian lit- 
erati So Ko-jong (So Saga) and Chong Hyo-hyang, were thus 
able to work at their enormous task without interruption for 
some fifteen years under the stable and highly sympathetic re- 
gime of their original patron. King Songjong consistently 
stressed, on the one hand, the importance of scholarship and 
letters, and, on the other, the determined policy of infusing 
Confucian philosophy into all of intellectual, social and political 
life. Besides the Tonggam he sponsored the publication of at 
least one other politico-historical work and of the O Ye Ui or 
“Five Rules of Superior Conduct” (itself a faithful exposition 
of Confucian instructions), while founding a great central library 
to serve scholars throughout the kingdom. Concomitantly he 
launched a more telling attack against the Buddhist priesthood 
and took more open steps to give privilege and power to the 
Confucian literati than had yet been undertaken in three gener- 
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ations of Yi kings since 1392. He placed new emphasis on the 
great nationally-pyramided examinations in the literature of the 
Confucian canon as the sole basis for official appointment, for 
example. An even more pointed legislative act was his exemp- 
tion of all men of scholarly rank from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts; their actions were to be subject to the judgment 
of the college of Confucian scholars alone. 

The reign of Songjong was in itself a constructive one. It fits 
into the pattern of the initial century and a half of Yi leadership 
(1401-1544) which, with the exception of the dozen years of 
rule by the controversial Prince Yonsan (1494-1506), consti- 
tuted a brilliant period. During these decades the Neo-Confucian 
hierarchy was still relatively efficient and devoted to good gov- 
ernment because it was still engaged in its battle to capture the 
popular mind from the persuasive monks and the impressive 
ceremonials of Buddhism. Yet the policies and forceful admin- 
istration of Songjong did more than merely to lay a foundation 
for the self-importance and irresponsible factiousness of the 
victorious Confucian elite after 1544. They also gave to the 
scholars of his own reign a new consciousness of their distinc- 
tion as an esoteric group exclusively commissioned to interpret 
and implement Confucian truth and, by extension, other strands 
of classical Chinese history and thought which had been assimi- 
lated to the Confucian tradition. Scholars such as So Ko-jong 
and Chong Hyo-hyang were therefore incapable of being mere 
objective historians, treating all the facts found in the contem- 
porary records with just such respect — and no more — as their 
proven historicity justified. These men were soldiers in the army 
of Confucianism. It was their assignment to use their scholarly 
skill to select and elaborate those elements in the record which 
would identify the Korean people with the sages of the past and 
with the whole cult of Sadae chongsin (“psychology of adulating 
the Great Country”), while fellow members of the new elite 
were using the weapons of Chu Hsi’s Neo-Confucian cosmog- 
ony to achieve a moral and social domination of the whole 
people. The Tongguk T’onggam, which Hulbert accepts as the 
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ultimate authority, reflects this preoccupation of its authors both 
negatively and positively. On the one hand, it fails to highlight 
such vital Korean developments as the remarkable Hwarang To 
of Silla and the general Korean reaction against the T’ang 
Emperor’s treatment of his Sillan “ally” during and following 
the war of 660-668. Each of these neglected movements will 
be discussed in Section 4 below and in editorial notes referring 
to appropriate passages in Hulbert’s text. On the other hand, 
the T’onggam proclaims positively certain “facts” which tend 
to magnify the importance of Chinese, and indirectly of Confu- 
cian, influence but which possess doubtful historicity or totally 
lack it. Each of these subjective assertions of the Yi dynasty 
scholars which is echoed by Hulbert will be the subject of an 
editorial note. Two of them reflect so seriously on the accuracy 
of Hulbert’s Part I (“Ancient Korea”) and on that of the cor- 
responding dynastic tables (Appendix, Volume II) that they 
seem to call for comment here as well. They refer to the so- 
called Kija Dynasty and to the “Kings of Mahan.” 

The importance of the image of Kija in the value system of 
most Koreans was very great, at least until 1910. Yet, as has 
already been noted, there is no evidence that this famed “colon- 
izer” was ever in Korea or Liao-tung, and even his existence in 
China at the end of the Shang dynasty (overcome by the Chou 
in 1122 b.c.?) is doubted by modem Sinologists, who find Kija 
(Ch’i Tzu) first mentioned in the Books of Shang and find 
those books to be untrustworthy fabrications of the succeeding 
Chou Dynasty.* Ssu-ma Ch’ien lends some strength to the story 
by referring to Kija in the Shih Chi, but he writes a thousand 
years after the alleged events and cites no sources. Despite the 
unauthenticated character of the Kija story, Hulbert accepts it 
uncritically from the Tongguk T’onggam, although he does 
question the “Kija Dynasty” table (I, 10). The authors of the 

* See, e.g., Herrlee Glessner Creel, Studies in Early Chinese Culture, 
First Series, Baltimore, The Waverly Press, 1937, pp. 81-93. Cf. M. 
Frederick Nelson, Korea and the Old Orders in Eastern Asia, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1945, p. 21. 
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Tonggam realized that the universal image of Kija was that of 
an ethical and political forerunner of the great synthesizer, Con- 
fucius (c. 551-479 b.c.). They therefore emphasized and elab- 
orated not only the alleged career of Kija as the founder, ethical 
mentor and ruler of the early Kingdom of Choson, but also the 
myth that he had forty successors in a dynasty said to have 
reached from 1122 to 194 (or 193) b.c. 

Turning from Hulbert’s “Kija family” and the Tonggam 
to die Chinese San Kuo Chih* one finds that, although there 
are indirect indications that such a state existed in the fourth 
century b.c.,** the earliest ruler of Choson noted is King Pu 
( ). It is implied also that this king was followed by Chun 

( m ), last king of Choson, about 221 b.c. It seems not 
improbable that the date given by Hulbert and the Tonggam 
(i.e., 232 b.c.) for the beginning of the reign of King Pu (or 
rather, as they list it, the reign of King Ki-bu) is approximately 
correct. In any case, the cardinal fact stands out that the earliest 
verified figure in Korean history is King Pu, who came to the 
throne at some date near 232 b.c., and that historical scholar- 
ship has not identified any preceding members of any “dynasty” 
to which Pu may have belonged. 

While Professor Hulbert says in his Preface that 57 B.c. is 
the beginning of Korean history, he suggests here that the Kija 
Dynasty story (Chapter II, Volume I) is true by failing to set 
up the first milestone of history somewhere in the fourth century 
b.c. and to identify Pu as the first known King. He even dam- 
pens the effect of his description of Tan’gun as a legendary figure 
in Chapter I by pointing out, on Page 7 of Chapter II, that 
Kija “finally settled at the town of P’yung-yang [sic] which had 
already been the capital of the Tangun dynasty.” From his 

* Item 4 in the Chinese histories column of the editor’s chart of 
Major Primary Sources. 

** The emergence of a political entity among the Koreans, in the 
midst of frequent dealings with the Yen (Korean, Yon) people of Liao- 
tung in the fourth and third centuries b.c. is traced in the writings of 
Dean Pyeng Do Yi and other Korean scholars; it is summarized with 
documentation in Mrs. Evelyn B. McCune’s thesis, cited. 
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analysis of various conflicting accounts (Chapter II, Page 10), 
he may be correct in concluding that at flood tide the old King- 
dom of Choson swept from the Liao across the Yalu to the 
Han, but he bases this conclusion on no more ancient authority 
than that of the Tongsa Kangmok (1778 a.d.), the late Yi Dy- 
nasty synopsis already mentioned. Nor does he even question 
the Kangmok’ s totally unproven identification of Kija as the 
founder of that kingdom. Still more details are offered, with a 
similar lack of known foundation. Hulbert declares, for exam- 
ple (Chapter II, Page 10) that “Kija was fifty-three years old 
when he came to Korea and he reigned here forty years.” He 
recognizes that the details given on the alleged successors of 
Kija (pages 10-13) are subject to grave question, but, having 
finished this “apocryphal account,” the author immediately gives 
every appearance of accepting the apocryphal chronology when 
he declares that in 221 b.c. “the fortieth descendant of Kija was 
swaying the sceptor of Cho-sun” (page 13). 

Hulbert’s misleading presentation of details regarding the 
Kingdom of Mahan seems to be in part an extension of the 
assumption borrowed from the Tongguk T’onggam that the 
“Kija dynasty” existed for 929 years, and in part a further 
copying of unproven statements from that work. The fact that 
Chun, last ruler of old Choson, reigned from about 221 until 
early in the second century B.c. seems fairly clear from con- 
temporary materials. What is similarly confirmed with respect 
•to the end of his reign is the bare fact that King Chun was 
driven from his throne by Wiman and that he “went southward 
and became a king among the Han.” These meager data are 
woven into an elaborate “history” by the T’onggam and Hul- 
bert’s other sources. Chun is of course named Ki-jun in this 
legend even after he goes south to become “King of Mahan” 
in 194 B.c.* But it is said that he died in that year and that 


* This is the Gregorian date corresponding to that given in the leg- 
end. Hulbert himself says (Volume I, Page 15) that he arrived at the 
date 193 b.c. only after considering “conflicting documents.” The edi- 
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his son Kit’aek became the first of nine members of this Kija- 
descended dynasty, reigning from 194 to 9 b.c. Neither the 
connection of King Chun’s “dynasty” with Kija nor the fact 
that he or his descendants ever ruled specifically over the 
Mahan people can be confirmed. Much of Volume I, Chapter 
V, therefore, and that portion of Chapter VII which deals with 
“the fall of the Kingdom of Mahan,” as well as the Mahan 
dynastic table (Appendix, Volume II), must be labeled as 
non-historical, along with much else taken from the Tongguk 
T’onggam. 

The foregoing analysis of Professor Hulbert’s sources serves 
one of the chief purposes of this supplemented edition. Of equal 
importance is an effort to outline the problems and resources 
with which the student of Korean history must work today. The 
accompanying chart of “Major Primary Sources for Korean 
History” has been drawn up, with the invaluable aid of the 
editor’s critics, to show at least the key items within each of 
the three major types of primary materials. These categories 
are Chinese histories; Korean histories and supplementary peri- 
od publications and writings of individuals; and reports of the 
important archaeological finds made largely in the twentieth 
century under the direction of Japanese specialists. Items in the 
“archaeological” column are distinguished from the Chinese and 
Korean listings as being non-existent before 1900 and thus 
completely outside the range of data conceivably available to 
Hulbert. 

Two features of the chart are designed, respectively, to make 
it convenient and to keep it as compact as practicable. First, 
the entire tabulation is centered on a “Chronology” column 
which relates the periods covered by the twenty-four histories 
in the Chinese canon* to the major epochs of Korean history. 

tor suggests that “shortly after 200 b.c.” is a safer designation for the 
date of King Chun’s flight. 

* For the sake of conforming with the established practice of Chi- 
nese scholarship, these standard histories are listed in the order in which 
they appear in the prominent Chinese dictionary A , despite 
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These Korean eras of course offer the logical order for the 
arrangement of Korean histories and inscriptions and of the 
records of archaelogical finds; an effort is made to repeat any 
title as often as may be necessary to connect it with each of the 
time-segments to which it refers, even in passing. Secondly, 
descriptions of Korean archaeological researches are limited 
to analyses made by two eminent Korean specialists and by 
Government-General experts and other Japanese scholars closely 
associated with the actual excavating operations, since these 
.studies are descriptive and interpretive catalogues of all of the 
important discoveries made at the sites concerned. The line 
between primary and secondary writings in this field is a thin 
one, however, and it is to be noted that further important direct 
information on many of these artifacts is to be found in essays 
by other archaeologists and in Western-language writings listed 
in the Editor’s Bibliography, including those of Dr. Won-Yong 
Kim, Mr. Gompertz, Mr. Honey, Mrs. McCune and Herr 
Slawik. The Korean Studies Guide points out other discussions 
of value in both Eastern and Western languages. 

Certain general characteristics of these raw materials of 
history stand out. First, the Chinese histories, while remarkably 
consistent in devoting some attention to developments in the 
Korean region, are by no means uniform in their thoroughness 
or usefulness. The Shih Chi (actually compiled by the distin- 
guished Ssu-ma Ch’ien during the final decades of the period 
which he describes), for example, is of enormous importance 
in referring to ancient Choson and the crystalizing tribal groups 
before and during the Han conquest of the northern portion of 
the peninsula. Pan Ku’s Han Shu, on the other hand, apparently 
relies largely on Ssu-ma Ch’ien’s work and makes comparatively 
little original contribution. Similarly, Fan Yeh’s Hou Han Shu, 
although dealing with a period earlier than that on which the 
San Kuo Chih is centered, was written some one hundred fifty 

minor departures from a strictly chronological sequence. The title of 
this reference work may be romanized as Tz’u Yuan (Source of 
Terms). It is officially rendered Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
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years later and Is based largely on that extremely valuable 
history of the Chinese three-kingdom period (221-280 a.d.). 

The claim of the standard Korean histories (center column 
in the chart) to accuracy for events antedating the Korean three- 
kingdom period as it is now understood (3 1 3 to 668 or 677 a.d.) 
is weakened by the lateness of their publication, as has been 
mentioned. It has been noted also, however, that, although the 
Samguk Sagi did not appear until 1 145 and although its sources 
are neither preserved nor listed, Kim Pu-sik’s orderly chroni- 
cling and the exhaustive records of solar eclipses suggest 
strongly that he used cumulative contemporary records. It is 
reasonable to suppose that such annals dated approximately 
from the time at which a system of writing was first used in the 
peninsula and in the closely related portion of Liao-tung near 
the Yalu by Koreans themselves.* So far as the much-debated 
origins of the three Korean kingdoms are concerned, there 
appears to be ample systematically recorded fact mixed with 
the supernatural wonders reported in the Samguk Sagi and the 
Samguk Yusa to justify the assumption that Koguryo, Paekche 
and Silla did in fact exist as tribal entities as early as the tradi- 
tional founding dates — 37, 18 and 57 B.c. respectively. This 
conclusion lacks positive proof, however, as does any specific 
judgment regarding the junctures at which these three societies 
took on the political form of centralized monarchy. On the basis 
of a welter of records and opinions consulted, this writer hazards 
the opinion that when the dates for the effective founding of 
these kingdoms emerge into solid history they will appear sub- 
stantially as follows: for Koguryo, 53 a.d. (accession of King 


* Dean Pyeng Do Yi calls attention to the fact that the Ch'ao Hsien 
Chuan of the Shih Chi mentions the effort of Korean officials of 
Chinguk to send letters to Han Wu Ti before he conquered Wiman’s 
Choson in 108 b.c., adding a notation that the messenger bearing the 
letters was stopped at the Ghoson border by order of Ugo, Wiman’s 
grandson. Dr. Yi seems to be on good ground in considering this rec- 
ord as proof that an orderly means of writing was possessed more 
than a hundred years before Christ, at least by Koreans of the scholar- 
official level. 
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Kung, who, it may be noted, had the significant reign name of 
T’aejo Wang, or “Founder”); for Paekche, 234 a.d. (accession 
of King Koi); and for Silla, 356 a.d. (accession of King Nae- 
mul).* For the Koryo period the Koryo Sa and the Koryo Sa 
Choryo — completed within about two generations after the fall 
of the state in 1392 — provide, with the five sample literary 
collections listed in the chart, a good coverage of public events 
and considerable insight into cultural atmosphere and activity. 
The materials itemized for the most recent Korean era prior 
to the Japanese annexation of Korea in 1910 — that of Yi Cho- 
son — are extensive and dependable, although others might well 
be included. The detailed annals (Yijo Sillok) are to be found in 
the Library of Congress and in other major Western depositories 
as well as in various collections in Korea; they are technically 
out of place under the heading of “materials available in 1900” 
since they were not accessible as a whole to scholars until after 
the Annexation. Among the voluminous “series of documents 
in the Yi Dynasty Royal Collection,” deposited in the Central 
Library of Seoul National University, one body of manuscript 
records which has extraordinary value for the student is the 
Sungjongwon llgi (Diary of the 

Office of Secretary to the King). 

The studies of twentieth-century archaeological finds, written 
primarily by Japanese scholars, have rendered three major serv- 
ices to sound Korean historical study. First, they have brought to 
light certain vital stone and metal inscriptions which supplement 
both Korean and Chinese accounts in a significant way, espe- 
cially with respect to the earlier periods. Secondly, they have 
enriched expert knowledge on the culture of the Lo-lang, 
three-kingdom and Koryo eras. Thirdly, through the skillful 

* Although none of them fully supports the selection of these dates, 
useful discussions of the crystallization of the three kingdoms are 
found in the following works: Hatada Takashi, Chosen Shi, Tokyo, 
1951; Tmanishi Ryu, Shiragi Shi Kenkyu, Tokyo, Chikazawa Shoten, 
1933; and Mishina, Chdsen Shi Gaisetsu, Tokyo, Kobundd, 1952. See 
also the writings of Dean Pyeng Do Yi and of Professor Suematsu on 
Silla. 
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interpretation of artifacts they have helped to fix several pivotal 
dates at various stages of the overall development of the Korean 
region. Many potential sites for archaeological investigation re- 
main to be exploited. Scholarship would be advanced if the 
desires of Dr. Chewon Kim, Curator of the Korean National 
Museum, and of many other Korean experts were given expres- 
sion through a systematic resumption of the highly valuable 
work done by able Japanese specialists. 

4. Synthesis of Great Periods and Movements 

A reading of Hulbert’s volumes seems to leave the student 
without a clear and integrated conception of certain key epochs 
and dynamic forces in the experience of the Korean people. In 
some cases this lack of synthesis appears to be caused by the 
scantiness of the facts presented; in others, by the narrowly 
chronological and fragmented pattern of writing reviewed in 
Section 2; in still others, by the subjective character of Hulbert’s 
principal sources, considered in Section 3. It is the purpose of 
the present Section to assist the reader in attaining a more con- 
nected view of seven of these major movements by supplement- 
ing and drawing together Hulbert’s scattered references to each 
of them. 

a. The Chinese Colonial Experiment ( 108 B.c. to 313 a.d.) 

During the first century B.c. and the first three centuries a.d. 
an elaborate effort was made by China to rule the northern half 
of Korea. One finds in Volume I of the History some of the 
bare political and military facts of this experiment, at least inso- 
far as they are given in the Korean secondary summaries which 
the author used. On pages 16-18, he recounts the conquest of 
Choson of the Wiman Dynasty by the Han Emperor Wu in 
106 B.c.* and the immeditate partitioning of that kingdom into 

* Hulbert uses this date, but the well established one is 108 b.c. 
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four provinces, which he names, according to their Korean 
readings, “Nang-nang, Im-dun, Hyun-do and Chin-bun.” (All 
references by the editor to these divisions, except in direct quo- 
tations, will be made according to their Chinese designations 
— Lo-lang, Lin-t’un, Hsiian-t’u and Chen-fan, respectively). 
Hulbert further reports the consolidation of the whole area into 
the two provinces of “P’yung-ju” (for which the Chinese form 
would be P’ing-chou) and “Tong-bu” (Chinese, Tung-fu), with 
Lo-lang forming a part of the latter, in 81 B.c. 

Reference to Chinese records suggests a somewhat different 
sequence of events during these early consolidations of the Chi- 
nese colonial position. In 82 b.c., under the pressure of op- 
position by native tribes, Lo-lang annexed Chen-fan, while 
Hsiian-t’u absorbed Lin-t’un. Seven years later, in 75 b.c., 
under continuing pressure from the tribes and especially the 
Okcho in the northeast, the Han Emperor removed the admin- 
istrative center of Hsuan-t’u westward across the Yalu to the 
Tung-chia (Korean, Tongga) River; all that remained of eastern 
Hsiian-t’u — primarily the former Lin-t’un — was annexed to 
Lo-lang. At the same time Lo-lang, now solely responsible for 
Chinese colonial administration within the peninsula, was in- 
structed to establish two military districts or border comman- 
deries. These were the Tung-fu Tu-wei (Eastern March) and 
the Nan-fu Tu-wei (Southern March), evidently embracing, re- 
spectively, the former territories of Lin-t’un and Chen-fan. 

Returning to Hulbert’s account, one finds him declaring on 
I, 38-39 that according to “one authority,” the entire “Tong-bu 
Province,” described on his page 1 8, is now, in 37 B.c., “seized” 
by the king of Koguryo. He immediately modifies this sweeping 
statement by expressing the opinion that “the young Ko-gu-ryu 
[sic] did not seize the whole territory at once but gradually 
absorbed it.” He goes on in this passage to imply, however, that 
Chinese political authority south and east of the Yalu has col- 
lapsed, since “it is not unlikely that China looked with compla- 
cency upon a native ruler who, while recognising [sic] her 
suzerainty, could at the same time hold in check the fierce 
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denizens of the peninsula.” This suggestion is made more em- 
phatic by the absence of any reference to “Tong-bu” or “Nang- 
nang” on page 43, where he describes “the situation of affairs 
in Korea” in the year of the birth of Christ. Hulbert seems to 
assume that, while Koguryo had only “gradually absorbed” 
north Korea, it had completed that task, or had at least been 
operating in a vacuum so far as Chinese military or political 
authority was concerned, since a date shortly after 37 B.c. and 
long before 1 a.d. This erasing of the political entity of Lo-lang 
from the map within some three-quarters of a century after it 
was founded by Han Wu Ti in 108 b.c. is made still more com- 
plete in the reference to Koguryo in 12 a.d. There Hulbert calls 
this tribal unit “the powerful little kingdom that had supplanted 
the two provinces of Tong-bu and P’yung-ju into which China 
had divided northern Korea.” It is quite true that in 12 a.d. 
Wang Mang* asked the Koguryo for military reinforcements in 
his fight against the Hsiung-nu and that this help was refused. 
It is also true that the editor considers it likely that by 53 a.d. 
— forty-one years after this controversy with Hsin Huang Ti — 
the Koguryo under King T’aejo had developed what could be 
called a monarchical state. But even with that accomplishment, 
there is no reason to believe that the territory controlled by 
Koguryo exended beyond its south Manchurian homeland and 
the extreme northern portion of the Korean peninsula. In setting 
the Koguryan conquest of all of Lo-lang southward to the Han 
valley at a time earlier than 1 a.d., Hulbert is clearly anticipating 
the event of 313 a.d. by more than three centuries. Moreover, 
extensive archaeological evidence now suggests strongly that, 
despite serious difficulties experienced by the Chinese elsewhere 
in their far-flung colonial system during this Hsin interlude (9-23 
a.d,), it was precisely at this time that Lo-lang was at its highest 
level of prosperity. The author obviously cannot be charged 
with responsibility for using these twentieth-century scientific 


* Personal name of Hsin Huang Ti who, in 9-23 ajd., interrupted 
the 400-year rule of the Han in China. 
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discoveries (see the “Archaeological Finds” column in the 
editor’s chart of Major Primary Sources), but the absence of 
any reference to the existence of this important Han outpost 
during the first three centuries after Christ emphasizes Professor 
Hulbert’s misfortune in being unable to consult such works as 
the first five Chinese histories listed in the chart. 

The principal territorial changes made during those three 
centuries may be outlined briefly. In 25-30 A.D., when the 
Later Han (25-220 a.d.) were hard-pressed to regain Han 
supremacy in China itself and found it inexpedient to exert 
strong pressure on the “Eastern Barbarians,” Tung-fu Tu-wei 
and Nan-fu Tu-wei were abandoned and the Han outpost in 
Korea consisted of Lo-lang alone. In about 200 a.d. Kung-sun 
K’ang, the former governor of Liao-tung who had revolted 
against the weakened Later Han, gained control of the Chinese 
colony in Korea. He established the new province or border 
commandery of Tai-fang (Korean, Taebang) in what had been 
southern Lo-lang, evidently the southern portion of today’s 
Hwanghae Province and possibly northern Kyong’gi to the Han 
valley. He and his successor. Kung-sun Yuan (apparently either 
the son or the nephew of Kung-sun K’ang), exercised authority 
over both Lo-lang and Tai-fang until about 238 a.d., when the 
younger Kung-sun was overcome in all his territories by the 
rising Wei, supported by a force from Koguryo. 

Although that Korean state was in turn attacked by the Wei 
in 244 and again in 245, the Koguryans, together with other 
groups in the peninsula, made large-scale raids on both Lo-lang 
and Tai-fang in 246-247, but were driven off by the Wei magis- 
trates. In 271 there occurred a final consolidation of Chinese 
outposts which may be connected with the events which the 
History (1, 18) ascribes in error to 81 B.c. In view of the mount- 
ing pressure from native forces on all sides, the Western Chin 
now established a single new province — P’ing-chou, or “P’yting- 
ju” according to Hulbert’s Korean romanization — incorporating 
Liao-tung, Liao-hsi, Hsiian-t’u, Lo-lang and Tai-fang. Finally, 
after many gradual acquisitions, Koguryo was able to take all 
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portions of this new administrative region which lay east and 
south of the Yalu — that is, the Lo-lang and Tai-fang areas. Al- 
most immediately Paekche wrested control of the former Tai- 
fang territory from Koguryo. Indicative of the comparative 
weakness of these Chinese outposts from the time of Kung-sun 
K’ang until 313 is the entry in the Han Shu ^ ^ to 
the effect that in 200 a.d. Lo-lang consisted of only eleven 
counties and Tai-fang of only seven, while Lo-lang alone had 
contained twenty-five counties immediately after the readjust- 
ment of 75 b.c. The population — native and Chinese combined 
— declined from about 408,000 shortly after 108 B.c. to a total 
of some 257,000 for Lo-lang and Tai-fang together in the dec- 
ades preceding 313 a.d.* 

Before being done with questions of chronology and geog- 
raphy, one finds it intriguing to linger over the puzzle of the 
relative positions of the four original provinces created at Han 
Wu Ti’s command in 108-107 b.c. There is reasonable agree- 
ment that Lo-lang largely replaced old Choson and included a 
major part of the present P’yong’an Provinces and northern 
Hwanghae; that Lin-t’un occupied South Hamgyong Province 
and a portion of Kangwon; and that Hsiian-t’u swept eastward 
from the Tung-chia (Tongga) River region west of the Yalu, 
across the latter river and over the northeastern portion of to- 
day’s P’yong’an Provinces and a part of North Hamgyong. Dis- 
agreement comes over the location of Chen-fan (Chinbon). 
Hulbert says (I, 18), with some diffidence, that “Chin-bun [sic] 
lay beyond [i.e., northwest of] the Yalu River but its limits 
can hardly be guessed at. It may have stretched to the Liao 
River or beyond.” Professor Osgood concurs in this theory,** 
and it is supported by Professor Oda Sho-go. Some present-day 
analysts, including Pyeng Do Yi, Hongryol Ryu, Hatada Taka- 


* Gregory Henderson, “Korea through the Fall of the Lolang Colo- 
ny,” Koreana Quarterly 1:1, Summer 1959, p. 160f. The Han and 
Later Han histories are cited. 

** Osgood, op. tit., p. 170f. A map appears on page 170. 
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shi and Gregory Henderson,* on the other hand, conclude that 
Chen-fan was not in Liao-tung at all, but in the Korean penin- 
sula, immediately south of Lo-lang. Dean Yi suggests that it 
covered southern Hwanghae and a portion of Kyonggi. The 
editor is inclined to accept these boundaries as well as the 
southern location of Chen-fan. It seems unlikely that the Chi- 
nese ever extended their chiin and hsien administrative pattern 
south of the Han River valley, but the facts are still in doubt. 
On the position of Chen-fan the arguments presented in the 
editorial note to Hulbert, I, 18 appear relatively valid. 

The structure, administration and way of life of Lo-lang be- 
come real as they are viewed in the essentially non-Chinese 
setting in which that Chinese colony was placed. The student is 
logically concerned with the culture of partitioned Choson 
itself, with the characteristics of tribal societies chi both sides 
of the Yalu, and with the important relationships of all these 
groups with the people of Yen (Korean, Yon) in Liao-tung. The 
scantiness of documentary evidence and the lateness of the 
appearance of many modem commentaries and of the pertinent 
archaeological finds handicapped Hulbert, and here again such 
primary sources as were available do not seem to have reached 
his hands. On the “wild tribes” he presents detail (I, 18-27) 
which is of value, although apparently based entirely on the 
encyclopedia already mentioned — the Wen-hsien T’ung-k’ao, 
compiled by the Chinese scholar Ma Tuan-lin (c. 1250-1325). 
The History (I, 13) also gives a brief view of the “Yon king- 
dom” at about 305 b.c., but its more detailed discussion (I, 
62-65) concerns Yen activities in relation to Koguryo in the 
fourth century a.d., after the fall of Lo-lang. More broadly 
based summaries of the early forces at work in the Korean 
region and their relation to developments in China are found 

* Mr. Henderson also pushes the boundary of Chinbon almost to 
the southern end of the peninsula, by declaring that it “included roughly 
the territories of Ch’ungch’ong and Cholla Provinces , . Henderson, 
op. cit. t p. 16L He apparently relies in part on Professor Hatada’s 
findings. 
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in Mrs, McCune’s monograph and in Mr. Henderson’s recent 
article. Other Western-language secondary accounts are noted 
in the editor’s bibliography, while key primary materials are 
listed in the sources chart. Possible and established media for 
Chinese influences before the Han conquest of northern Korea 
in 108 B.c. include, first, the Shang refugees said to have 
reached the Korean area in the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
B.c. (with proof of their coming being limited, so far as Chinese 
sources are concerned, to references to Kija in the discredited 
Shang section of the Shu Ching and in the Shih Chi); secondly, 
the immigration of Chinese at the end of the Chou Dynasty in 
the third century B.c. reported only in the WeUchih (c. 250 
A.D.); and the extended contact of the peoples of the Korean 
area with the Yen form of Chinese culture, beginning in the 
fourth century B.c. 

From the beginning of the four colonies in the Korean region 
in 108 b.c., the Han tried to employ their standard political 
organization. It was never very successful anywhere except in 
Lo-lang; there the system worked relatively well and constituted 
an effective part of the overall Han administrative pattern, cen- 
tered on Ch’ang-an, until Kung-sun K’ang’s coup, about 200 
a.d. After that time, under the Kung-sun family, the Wei and 
Western Chin regimes, the colony was politically weaker, less 
prosperous and apparently connected only loosely with the 
Chinese central administration. The relatively small number of 
colonists in all of the four original Han establishments in north- 
ern Korea seem to have fallen back on Lo-lang as it became 
clear that the overwhelmingly large Korean tribal groups and 
nascent monarchies were generally irreconcilable to foreign 
rule. By so doing the Chinese successfully maintained their 
political authority in this limited area and carried on a flourish- 
ing trade with tribal groups all over the peninsula and in neigh- 
boring Manchuria, and apparently with Japan also.* The 


* One cannot disagree with Dr. Won-Yong Kim when he describes 
the official character of Japanese missions to the Chinese outposts in 
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administrative pattern was based on the chiin (province), hsien 
(county) and district magistracies. Despite the fact that colonists 
were concerned more with commerce and with arts and crafts 
than with agriculture, there appears to have been no large urban 
center in Lo-lang except Wang-hsien (Korean, Wangmyon), 
the capital, located across the Taedong River from the present 
P’yong’yang.* 

The artistic and economic achievements of Lo-lang, appar- 
ently reaching their height in the troubled early decades of the 
first century a.d., were brilliant, even against the background 
of the creative Han culture as a whole. Metal bowls of superior 
quality, elaborate lacquer ware, gold rings and earrings, intri- 
cate seals involving highly developed calligraphy, and mirrors 
and buckles of unusual beauty and fineness are some of the 
finds of archaeologists which place this attainment of material 
prosperity beyond doubt. The exquisite “painted basket” of 
Lo-lang, to which Professor Hamada, among others, calls spe- 
cial attention, has been identified as the property of a lesser 
official; this fact may be evidence that far richer furniture and 
other personal art pieces were commonplace possessions among 
the higher strata in Lo-lang. 


Korea. He writes that “the Japanese came to the Lo-lang and Tai-fang 
area only as political envoys, though they were given many gifts.” He 
adds that “Japanese came to South Korea to purchase iron.” Both of 
these statements are borne out by the San Kuo Chih (Volume 30). 
One is, on the other hand, impressed with the fact that the Hou Han 
Shih lists Japanese missions coming to Lo-lang in 57, 107, 238, 240, 
245 and 247 A.D., and with Herr Alexander Slawik’s assertion (in foot- 
note 36 to his article on “The Chinese Prefecture in Korea . . .”) that 
these emissaries brought textiles and other products, as well as slaves. 
Evidently diplomacy was the instrument of extensive trade. All of this 
material is reviewed in Evelyn Becker McCune, op. cit., especially 
page 137. Henderson also (op. cit., p. 163) presents circumstantial evi- 
dence pointing to a Lo-lang trade with Japan. 

* Mrs. McCune offers a particularly well balanced discussion of 
political, geographic and other aspects of life in Lo-lang as developed 
from archaeological sources. Op. cit., especially Chapter VI (pp, 101 - 
128). 
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Since the life of this comparatively small area was unques- 
tionably dominated by its Chinese conquerors, it is understand- 
able that Mr. Geofrey St. G. M. Gompertz, like other qualified 
critics, should take the positive view that “China was the center 
of Far Eastern civilization and culture and Lo-lang merely an 
outlying colony thereof.” Indeed, some of the treasures found 
in the tombs of this overseas outpost are difficult to duplicate 
among finds in China itself. Yet three questions regarding the 
Lo-lang society continue to call for more definitive answers. 
Since only some two hundred of the one thousand graves iden- 
tified as dating from this Han colonial experiment have been 
investigated, and since the published writings of those who have 
analyzed the results have been concentrated on some fifteen of 
these two hundred, the prospect for solving these puzzles would 
seem to be good. The first issue is that partially settled by Pro- 
fessor Umehara’s Shim Kandai kinen ha-shikki zosetsu, which 
is devoted to determining the origin of fine lacquer pieces. He 
has rendered an important service in identifying some of them 
as having come from the Chu area (now Szechuan) in China. 
Yet Umehara himself, in Chosen Kobunka Sokan, comments 
on the fact that designs which do not conform to the usual 
Chinese patterns have been found among large numbers of 
metal pieces at several of the Lo-lang sites. This fact, as per- 
haps also the very fineness of some unmarked items, raises the 
question of the extent to which many of these utensils and 
works of art were made in Lo-lang itself, through a perfection 
of skills even surpassing that of Han craftsmen elsewhere. 
Secondly, these same considerations give rise to an inquiry into 
the possibility that some of these unusual metal items were made 
by skilled native workmen within the Lo-lang area to serve 
Korean rather than Chinese tastes. Thirdly, the major puzzle 
of the extent to which Lo-lang culture influenced that of the 
three rising Korean kingdoms continues to merit attention. 
Much can be said for Mr. Hazard’s conclusion that Lo-lang 
had virtually no such molding effect on later institutions in the 
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peninsula, and that the hand of China does not appear effec- 
tively until after the cooperation of Silla with the T’ang in the 
seventh century. It is still necessary to account for Lo-lang 
relics in archaeological finds at several places in southern 
Korea, however. It would seem strange indeed if the stable insti- 
tutions, effective commercial organization and extraordinary 
products of craftsmanship and of artistic creation to be found 
in this Korea-based society for four hundred years should not 
have had any part in the formation of the Korean cultural 
mosaic.* 


* Among archaeological reports and interpretations, besides those 
listed in the space for Lo-lang in the chart of Major Primary Sources, 
see the following special works: 

Koseki Chosa Hokoku (Annual Report of the Service of An- 
tiquities, Government General of Chosen). 

See Reports for 1916, 1917, 1922, 1930, 1932, 1936, 
1937. 

Special Report Series of the same report, 

Vol. IV Rakurogun Jidai no Iseki (Sites of Lolang period) 
by T. Sekino et al. 

Oba, T.; K. Kayamoto, Rakurd Okobo (Tomb of Wang Kuang of 
Lo-lang), Seoul, 1935. 

Koizumu, A. Rakurd Saikyozuka (Tomb of painted basket) Seoul, 
1934. 

Harada, Y.; Tazawa, K., Lolang , Tokyo, 1930. 

For useful Western-language discussions of Lo-lang life as a whole or 
of special topics, see, besides the writings of Mrs. McCune and Mr. 
Henderson cited, the following treatments: H. Dubs, The History of 
the Former Han Dynasty by Pan-ku, 2 vols., Baltimore, 1938-1944; 
C. Hantze, “Schamanenkronen zu Han-zeit in Korea,” Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift, Vol. 9, No. 5: Sansom, Sir George B., “An Outline of 
Recent Japanese Archeological Research in Korea and its Bearing upon 
Early Japanese History,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Vol. 6, Series 2, December 1929, pp. 5-12; Alexander Slawik, “The 
Chinese Prefecture in Korea during the Han, Wei and Chin Dynasties,” 
Wiener Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte Asiens, Vol. 7, Wien (Vienna), 
1932, pp. 1-13. 
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b. The Hwarang Movement and the 
Hwabaek System in Silla 

Hwarang To if ^ (“Circle of Knights of the 

Flower”) was established in the reign of the able King Chinhung 
of Silla (540-576 a.d.). A balanced view of this organization 
and of still older ones, such as the basic Hwabaek council, be- 
comes important when it is realized that the century inaugurated 
by Chinhung culminated in Silla’s leadership of most of the 
peninsula in 668-677. The institutions of his time were funda- 
mental to that achievement. They have received only limited 
attention from Western writers, even after the name Hwarang 
was revived as a symbol of patriotism in South Korea during 
the war of 1950-1953.* 

Hulbert himself unfortunately contributes little here. In the 
three pages devoted partly to Sillan developments between 540 
and 576 (I, 81-83), he mentions four significant events,** but 
does not name King Chinhung or Hwarang To or undertake 
any synthesis of the institutional life .of this pivotal reign of 
more than a third of a century. His silence is understandable 
in view of his ultimate dependence on the Tongguk Tong gam, 
carefully edited in the fifteenth century by So Ko-jong and 
Chong Hyo-hyang. These Neo-Confucian stalwarts of the Sadae 
(“Great Country worshipping”) tradition could hardly be ex- 
pected to advertise the virtues of the Hwarang spirit, which had 


* See, for example, Sun Keun Lee (Yi Son-gun), Hwarang To 
Ton’gu (Study of the Way of Hwarang), 

Seoul, Haengdong Munhwa Company, Tangi 4283. 11. 10 (i.e., 
November 10, 1950). 

** These are (1) the king’s command to a board of scholars in 543 
a.d. to compile the history of Silla; (2) the institution of public instruc- 
tion in the “eight laws” of Buddhism; (3) the coming of the music 
master of Kaya to the Kumsong area to teach singing, dancing and the 
playing of the kayagum; and (4) Silla’s annexation of considerable ter- 
ritory to its west as a result of a victory over Paekche. 
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been purely and intensely Sillan. Still, one cannot escape some 
surprise at Hulbert’s failure to mention this key ingredient of 
Silla’s public life when it is noted that the author had recently 
called attention to it elsewhere, apparently at about the time at 
which he was completing the early chapters of the History. 
Writing in 1897 on the Yoji Sungrutm (see footnote 1 to the 
Korean Histories column of the Primary Sources chart), he 
paraphrases that celebrated gazetteer in part as follows: 


THE “WIND MONTH MASTER” AND 
THE “FLOWER BRIDEGROOM” 

In the days of King Pok-heung [evidently a misreading 
of the characters for “Chin-heung,” or “Chinhung”] of 
Sil-la a company of beautiful lads was selected and put 
under the instruction of competent teachers. These boys 
were called “Masters of the Wind Month.” In order to 
discover good men for official positions the king put two 
beautiful boys in the midst of a crowd of men and then 
watched how the men treated them. According as men 
talked to them in a proper or improper way, the selection 
was made. These boys were called the “Flower Bride- 
grooms.” * 

This description, while not inaccurate, presents in a rather 
narrow way only one of a half-dozen facets of Hwarang To. 
Its fundamental purpose was the development of selected young 
men who would become leaders of the government and society 
as a whole. Since the program was started in the second and 
third quarters of the sixth century, it antedated not only the rise 
of the Sui (589-618) but also that of the ultimately Confucian 
T’ang (618-906), whose cultural influence on Silla did not be- 
come highly important until the late seventh century. The entire 


* Homer B. Hulbert, “An Ancient Gazetteer of Korea,” The Ko- 
rean Repository IV, November 1897, pp. 407-416. The quoted portion 
is found on page 411. 
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Hwarang concept is thus rightly regarded as being indigenous 
to Silla and, through its later absorption of the other kingdoms, 
to Korea as a whole. The designation “Hwarang” was given to 
an outstanding noble. Kim Yu-sin , Kwan 

Ch’ang || and Kim Yong-yun ^ 

of the seventh century are conspicuous examples. The younger 
men who followed a particular Hwarang were identified as 
members of his To (circle, group or order). These youths, like 
their leader, were of noble birth, but they were apparently not 
required to be of equally high rank. 

The tasks for which the various circles were responsible in- 
cluded the setting of an example of fair dealing and of recogni- 
tion of the dignity of every individual which some writers have 
termed the practice of universal brotherhood;* the study of 
both political and military administration; the nomination of 
non-Hwarang men for office, along the lines suggested in part 
by Hulbert’s reference to the “Flower Bridegroom,” and the 
supervision of the work of those who received appointment; 
the development in themselves and in others of an appreciation 
of the arts, including poetry, music, the dance, and the 
architecture and painting of temples, pagodas and Buddhist 
figures; the gaining of an understanding and enjoyment of the 
sights and wonders to be found throughout their own growing 
country; and, above all, service as an elite military corps, in- 
fusing the spirit of self-discipline, invincibility and loyalty to 
the King into the Sillan army and standing ready to sacrifice 
themselves in the front lines. The eagerness with which Hwa- 
rang made their lives the price of victory and an example to 
the entire army is demonstrated by the death of the respective 
sons of Generals P’um II and Kim Hum-ch’un in the campaign 
of 660 against Paekche, recorded in the Samguk Sagi. The 


* Father Youn goes even further, describing Hwarang To as a religion 
as well as a universal brotherhood. He declares that “dans cette religion 
on ne faisait aucune difference de classe, ni de dignite, ni de metier.” 
L’Abbe Laurent Eul Sou Youn, Le Confucianisme en Coree, Paris, 
Librairie Pierre T£qui, 1939, p. 21. 
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performance of the Hwarang, especially in circumstances such 
as those found in the great peninsular wars of 660-668, must 
be considered as a supplement to Hulbert’s chronicle of events 
in order to give it meaning and to explain the spiritual as well 
as the military momentum which Silla had achieved. He seems 
to make no mention of P’um II, Kim Hum-ch’un or their sons; 
he refers frequently to Kim Yu-sin, who was the supreme Sillan 
commander (see, for example, I, 102, 105, 108 and 112), but 
he does not record the fact that this brilliant general was also 
one of the most ardent and most famous of all Hwarang. 

Hwarang To would have been relatively ineffective and 
might, indeed, never have come into existence, if it had not 
been for the Silla institution of Hwabaek jfar ^ . The 

name of this powerful body (here, Harmonious Discussion 
rather than Harmonious Whiteness) seems to be most suitably 
rendered as “Council of State.” If an English parallel is 
warranted, it might be compared in its composition to the 
beginnings of Parliament in the early thirteenth century, before 
the burgesses were invited to join it and form the basis for 
Commons, since the Hwabaek could be entered only by the 
great nobles. So far as its power was concerned, however, the 
Sillan council from the first enjoyed the supreme prerogative 
of naming the successor to the crown, which did not rest firmly 
with the British Houses until the Act of Settlement of 1701. 
Aside from their continuing function as a body of counselors 
to the king, Hwabaek members implemented the Kolp’um 
Che, or “System of Selection.” For higher officials their choice 
was limited to the six topmost strata of nobles; for the 
selection of the king they were restricted to the first or highest 
stratum, in which were found the lines of Pak, Sok and Kim, 
known collectively as the Song’gol Jp (“Holy Bom”).* 


* Until about 356 a.d. the choice moved back and forth among 
these three lines. After that date the kings were usually chosen from 
the Kim family, but as late as the early tenth century three rulers were 
taken from the house of Pak. Even when the king’s surname was Kim 
(after 356 and to some degree even after 668), however, his mother 
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After 356 A.D., when Saro (or Sorabol, the nucleus of Kyerim 
or Silla) seems to have overcome the other eleven Chinhan 
tribal states and set up its monarchical organization, the crown 
prince was normally designated during the king’s lifetime. The 
old Kolp’um system nevertheless continued in operation and, 
by offering a wider range of choice than that of primogeniture, 
was evidently responsible in part for the relatively high quality 
of royal leadership in Silla, especially in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The Hwabaek, although not as near an oligarchy as 
it had been in little Saro before 356 when it had consisted of 
co-equal village chiefs, retained its geographically representa- 
tive tradition and, at least until the eighth or ninth century, 
exerted a powerful influence on the policies of Sillan kings. 
Professor Hatada says with good cause that it was the Hwabaek 
system which gave Silla breadth and strength of leadership 
and that the process of decay began when the Council of State 
eventually lost its power.* 

The relationship between the Hwabaek system and the Hwa- 
rang movement is logical and self-explanatory. Because the 
tribal representatives in the Hwabaek could reasonably expect 
better protection of their interests from a broadly trained leader- 
ship drawn from all components of the state than from a single 
self-perpetuating royal house, they insisted on promoting good 
government and they were powerful enough to do so. They 
believed, and may even have suggested, in King Chinhung’s 
time, that members of their own class could lead younger 
“knights of the flower” or “flower gentlemen” in the develop- 
ment of knowledge, just administration, military skill and pa- 
triotic devotion. It seems certain that by the end of the sixth 


would be likely to be a Pak. In other words, the queens of Kim kings 
were usually chosen from the Pak family. But in Silla’s final centuries 
the king seems to have been chosen at times from among the Chin-gol 


(“True Bom”), who were required to have only one parent 

of Song’gol blood. Characters for Kolp’um Che are 
* Hatada, op. cit., pp. 35-38. 
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century the Hwabaek itself was composed primarily of Hwa- 
rang. It follows that when, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
most of these knights had lost their interest in good government 
and were preoccupied with personal drives for power, each 
supported by a personal military following, the Hwabaek 
ceased to be representative of the broad interests of the society, 
or even of the nobles, as a whole. The crumbling of the Council 
of State was followed, in 935, by the fall of “Great Silla.” 

The disrepute into which Hwarang To eventually fell cannot 
obscure the fact, however, that this institution was an impor- 
tant factor in Silla’s growth as the first unifying Korean state. 
This writer finds it difficult, on the other hand, to follow the 
argument that this was a democratic movement. It was human- 
istic and concerned with justice, but the Hwarang were an elite 
group, sharing certain characteristics with the Samurai in Japan 
and the knights in medieval Europe. It is also conceivable that 
if either Koguryo or Paekche, rather than Silla, had been allied 
with the T’ang against the other two Korean states, there 
would have emerged in that state devices as effective as the 
Hwarang and the Hwabaek in developing a viable unity in the 
peninsula. It was in fact Silla which accomplished this feat, 
nevertheless, and the institutions which it employed until con- 
siderably after its defiance of the T’ang in 668-677 were its 
own and not those of China. Hwarang To, while as much the 
preserve of the nobility as knightly groups elsewhere, was able 
for some two centuries to avoid feudal disunity and to exercise 
an uncommonly strong combination of the elements of broad 
leadership. Among these qualities were an active interest in 
good government at all levels; a concern with learning and the 
arts; a relatively objective use of the powers held by Councilors 
of State, including that of selection of the king; and absolute 
loyalty to the policy of the state, when once determined.* 


•On Hwarang To, besides the other works cited, see Hatada, op. tit., 
pp. 58f. On the Hwabaek, besides Professor Hatada’s work, see die 
following useful article: Pyeng Do Yi (Yi Pyong-do), “Kodae Nam- 
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c. The General Korean Reaction to 
T’ang Dealings with Silla (650-677) 

Silla’s militant drive for dominance in the peninsula may be 
dated from 553 a.d., when King Chinhung (540-576), the 
founder of Hwarang, broke his country’s one-hundred-twenty- 
year-old alliance with Paekche. Silla armies pushed northwest- 
ward to the lower Han and seized from Koguryo territories on 
the banks of that river, near the present Seoul, which had tradi- 
tionally been a part of Paekche. Keeping this prize for them- 
selves, the Sillans consolidated their control over the entire 
littoral of the great Yellow Sea inlet known as the Namyang 
Man ( $} ^ ^ , “South Sun Gulf”), straddling the 

estuary of the Han and reaching from the Island of Kanghwa 
on the north to Sosan ( & ) on the westward projec- 

tion of Ch’ungch’ongnamdo on the south. Within a few years 
after 554, when this conquest was completed, King Chinhung 
built the strong fortress of Tanghang Song ( ) 

on the coast, immediately south of Inch’on and west of Suwon. 
Silla thus possessed an important gateway for direct commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between Korea and both the South- 
ern Ch’en Dynasty (557-589) and the Northern Ch’i (550- 
577) of China. At the same time it held a strip of land across 
the peninsula. These positions were maintained throughout the 
short life of the Sui (589-618) and for some six years after the 
founding of the great T’ang Dynasty in 618. More than a cen- 
tury before its military triumphs of 553-554 Silla had begun to 
enrich its culture by borrowing both artifacts and conceptual 
systems from Koguryo, and therefore in part indirectly from 
Lo-lang, during the golden half-century of Koguryo-Silla rela- 

dang _ Ko” % ^ jjt ^ , Seoul, Soul Taehakyo 

Nonmun Chip (Seoul University Collection of Theses in the Humani- 
ties and the Soda! Sciences), Vol. I, Tangi 4287 (i.e., 1954), pp. 1-20. 
These and other authorities are not necessarily in detailed agreement 
with the editor’s conclusions on the nature of Hwarang To. 
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lions (382-433). Now, in the three-quarters of a century 
(553-624) during which it was preeminent among the three 
kingdoms in both commerce and general cultural contacts 
with China while nurturing its unique Hwarang spirit and its 
military strength, the southeastern Korean kingdom became 
the best equipped of the three for the eventual leadership of 
all of them. 

In 624 the resourceful King Mu of Paekche regained Tang- 
hang Song and a large part of the Namyang Gulf area from 
Silla. Pleas by Sillan envoys that the T’ang force Paekche to 
retire from this vital coastal segment were ignored for the 
time being by the Emperor, who was still consolidating the 
Dynasty’s position. The community of interest between the 
new Chinese imperial house and the rising kingdom of south- 
eastern Korea was, however, already becoming evident. In 
the succeding two decades Koguryo and Paekche made repeated 
attacks on the territory of Silla, in retaliation for the latter’s 
earlier aggression in the Han valley. At the same time these 
two states of northern and western Korea refused to follow 
T’ang suggestions that they conciliate Silla. Moreover, Koguryo 
particularly wounded the Emperor’s amour propre by reinforc- 
ing its hold on Liao-tung, which had normally been a Chinese 
outpost, and by maintaining at least one major fortress west of 
the Liao. As T’ang-Korean tension mounted, Koguryo and 
Paekche were drawn into an alliance in 643. In 650, after the 
T’ang had failed in three efforts to conquer Koguryo, and Silla 
had been hard pressed by Paekche on one side and by formida- 
ble Japan-based forces on the other, China and Silla came to- 
gether in a formal alliance. 

The factors which brought China to the point of settling on 
Silla as the one state in Korea with which it desired to deal, 
as well as certain background facts regarding Sillan progress in 
the arts of peace, are reviewed by Professor Hulbert (I, 43, 
57, 97-98, 102). If one adds to these scattered comments in 
the text the summary of Silla’s motivations, achievements and 
goals undertaken in this Section, together with the preceding 
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sketch of the Hwarang movement, it seems possible to gain a 
reasonably balanced view of Silla’s capacities and expectations 
as it entered into what it regarded as an alliance between two 
independent and self-contained parties in 650. The Sillan ver- 
sion of the relationship was not inconsistent with the respect 
due to the Great Country from the Eastern Country or with 
the adoption at Kumsong of the current Era Name of the T’ang, 
as Queen Chindok did in the same year. By the time of her 
successors, Muyol (654-661) and Munmu (661-680), it had 
become clear that the T’ang had plans for a repetition of the 
Han colonial venture, however, and that they not only 'held 
a narrow view of Silla’s future role but also insisted on treating 
that state as a subordinate rather than as an ally. This was the 
only conceivable relationship for Silla, of course, in the pre- 
modem Chinese view. The response of the Sillan kings came in 
a measured and calculated acquiescence, until 668, in the 
demands of their T’ang partners, with an eye always fixed on 
the time when Silla would stand alone in the peninsula with its 
own future and the lordly Chinese. Events following the long- 
delayed fall of P’yong’yang fully justified this wariness toward 
the T’ang, but the Sillans did not find themselves alone. The 
rallying of the fallen leaders of both Koguryo and Paekche to 
Silla in its post-war struggles with the Emperor was the climac- 
tic event of the entire three-kingdom period since 313. It 
hastened the emergence of a single Korean nation. 

King Muyol of Silla, who, as Prince Kim Ch’un-ch’u, had 
laid the foundations for cooperative action in his negotiations 
with the T’ang Emperor T’ai Tsung in Ch’ang-an in 648, was 
a justly celebrated diplomat of keen insights and a long back- 
ground of highly successful service as a representative to China, 
Japan and Silla’s Korean neighbors. He was evidently con- 
vinced that the great and tolerant T’ai Tsung (627-649) 
planned no repetition of the Han experiment in the p eninsula 
and favored joint action with Silla solely because he could 
no longer risk Koguryo’s ambitions and Paekche’s vacillation 
and was convinced that a single Sillan Korea would promote 
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stability and comity in the whole northeastern area. When Kao 
Tsung came to the imperial throne in 649 and formalized the 
agreement in the following year, and when in 659, five years 
after the prince-diplomat had become king of Silla, Kao Tsung 
accepted Muyol’s view that allied operations should proceed 
first against Paekche and later against the stronger Koguryo, 
the assumption in Kumsong was that the T’ang would now 
follow the liberal policy which had apparently been adopted 
eleven years earlier by the new Emperor’s father. 

Disillusionment came soon enough. In the campaign of 660 
against Paekche, in which the Silla Crown Prince Pom-min, the 
outstanding Hwarang Generals Kim Yu-sin and Kim Hum- 
ch’un, and scores of younger Hwarang led an army which 
crushed the magnificent force of Paekche volunteers under 
General Kyebaek, the Sillans were still acting on their original 
assumption with respect to their new association with the T’ang. 
The Chinese, who landed on the Kum River below Sabi Song, 
the Paekche capital, almost precisely at the moment, in the 
seventh lunar month of 660, when the Sillan force of 50,000 
had overcome General Kyebaek, were engaged in joint opera- 
tions with the Sillans for no more than six days before the sur- 
render of the capital and the country. It became clear immedi- 
ately, however, that the T’ang had come to Korea for permanent 
territorial acquisitions and not merely for guarantees of peace 
when the Chinese commander proposed to King Muyol that 
Paekche be partitioned between them. The king’s answer that 
he had no desire for Paekche territory (mentioned but not in- 
terpreted, on I, 106) was the diplomat’s way of registering his 
contempt for what he considered Chinese double-dealing and 
his political decision to avoid identifying his country with T’ang 
colonialism. He may have been able also to prefigure the inept- 
ness of the Chinese administrators and the rise, in 660-663, of 
a formidable bid by Paekche independence leaders to throw off 
T’ang control, to which further reference is made under “The 
Righteous Army” below. 

It was under Munmu of Silla (661-680), however, that evi- 
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dence of the aggressive intent of the T’ang with respect to the 
entire peninsula became impressively cumulative and that this 
aggression precipitated the fusion of the three states into one. 
In 663 Emperor Kao Tsung, who had never had any political 
or military control over any part of Silla and who had gained 
control over Paekche more through Sillan prowess than through 
Chinese, presumed to confer on Ms “ally” Munmu the title of 
“Great Governor of Kyerim,” * thus making it clear that he now 
proposed to treat allies and captives alike and to regard Silla 
as a dependency of China. This act, which was regarded by 
Sillan leaders as both perfidious and unconscionably arbitrary, 
was followed quickly by another which was extremely distaste- 
ful not only to King Munmu and his active empire-builders 
but also to thoughtful leaders in Paekche and even in Koguryo. 
In 664, a few months after the final “pacification” of Paekche 
late in 663, the Chinese commander brought back from China 
the former Crown Prince of Paekche, who had been taken 
captive with his father in 660. The Crown Prince was given 
a title equivalent to that of assistant to the Chinese governor 
of Paekche. Whereupon the T’ang commander insisted that 
King Munmu of Silla meet this puppet Paekche prince and 
that they swear jointly that they would work together to main- 
tain peace in the Silla-Pdekche area under the aegis of the 
Chinese. Munmu objected violently to tMs new evidence that 
the T’ang sought to reduce Silla to the position of being a mere 
tool of imperial policy, especially since he considered the de- 
feated puppet himself an unwilling front for foreign influence 
and, even more, since the Sillan king assumed that his own 
rank and dignity were far above those of the Chinese general 
who had given him this humiliating order. In another respect 
also this characteristic device for achieving order among the 
“eastern barbarians” was unfortunate for the Chinese. The fact 
that it was their own Crown Prince who had been made to 


* Kyerim was an early name for Silla, which had first been known 
as Sorabol, then as Kyerim, and finally as Silla only in the sixth century. 
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swear with the Sillan king to keep the peace inspired the 
leaders and many of the people of Paekche to think more 
confidently of ridding themselves of the distasteful foreigners 
and of working with Silla to that end. Emperor Kao Tsung 
obviously recognized that the enforced oath was a major 
blunder; he immediately went through the motions of relieving 
the Chinese commander of his assignment in Paekche and of 
sending him into “exile.” 

It is not surprising that Silla was less than enthusiastic about 
helping to conserve the energies of its T’ang allies as the war 
shifted northward from Paekche to Koguryo soil. The Chinese 
had already mounted, in 661-662, the most elaborate and 
determined attack on Koguryo so far attempted by either the 
Sui or the T’ang and had failed to dislodge the forces of Kogu- 
ryo’s “iron man,” Prime Minister Yon Kae So-mun. Silla had 
undertaken only to supply food to such of the Chinese forces as 
reached .the Changan Song (P’ydng’yang) area. After the failure 
of this sixth T’ang attempt to subdue Koguryo in 662, there 
were no more Chinese expeditions and no major Silla opera- 
tions against Koguryo until early in 667. In 666 Yon Kae 
So-mun died, and it was the weakening of Koguryo as a result 
of rivalry among his sons and the defection of the eldest 
son to the Chinese side that laid the northern kingdom open 
to defeat in 668. Silla, following its policy of allowing the 
Chinese to spend themselves as much as possible and seizing 
every opportunity to dramatize to the people of Koguryo (as 
it had to those of Paekche) the advantages of being under the 
influence of their fellow Koreans of Silla rather than that of the 
alien imperialists, did not join the Chinese preparing for the 
siege of Changan Song (P’yong’yang) until the ninth lunar 
month of 668. This was almost twenty months after this seventh 
T’ang expedition against Koguryo had begun, in the second 
month of 667, its fiercely contested and costly progress through 
the Liao-tung territories of the P’yong’yang government. Even 
in this eleventh-hour Sillan expedition. General Kim Yu-sin, the 
personification of the Hwarang spirit and the greatest Korean 
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military figure of his time, declined to accept the supreme com- 
mand offered to him by King Munmu and stayed at home in 
Kumsong, pleading illness. The surrender of the Koguryo capi- 
tal finally came in this ninth month of 668. The main Sillan 
force now returned to Kumsong, but not until it had paused at 
Hansong (Seoul) long enough for Munmu to bestow high 
honorific titles on the now miraculously healthy Kim Yu-sin and 
on General Kim In-mun, the actual commander of the expedi- 
tion. Hansong itself and the whole Namyang Gulf area were 
now of course firmly in Sillan hands again and were fully 
garrisoned. 

Even before the final Koguryo campaign had begun, the 
rallying of non-Sillan leaders to Munmu’s program of Korean 
unification was gaining momentum. In 666 the Koguryo noble 
Yon Chong-do, younger brother of the just deceased Prime 
Minister YSn Kae So-mun and uncle of the squabbling heirs of 
the iron man, not only moved voluntarily to Silla at the head of 
some 3500 of his people, but also effectively transferred to 
Sillan control twelve Koguryo castles which he commanded. 
Early in 669, Prince An-song, son of the defeated King Pojang 
of Koguryo, received a welcome and full recognition of his 
princely rank when he moved to Silla with some 20,000 people 
of all classes. A similar choice of Sillan hegemony had been 
made by such nobles and high officials as had been left in 
Paekche. Now openly at war with the T’ang as the representa- 
tive of all the major remaining leaders of all three states, Silla 
pushed the Chinese north of the Taedong River and in 677 
established control over all of eastern Korea to a point just 
north of Wonsan, thus uniting all of the peninsula south of a 
line falling approximately along the 39° parallel. 

Nothing in this discussion of the wars of Korean unification 
is intended to impute a greater degree of abstract morality to 
Silla than to the T’ang. A power struggle was afoot, and the 
methods of the enterprising southeastern Korean kingdom were 
as amoral as those of the Emperor. Certainly they were no less 
moral or more purely opportunistic than his. The objective 
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reader can hardly fail to be struck by the degree to which 
Professor Hulbert accepts the highly subjective “moral” stand- 
ard of the Sinophile authors of the Tongguk Tonggam. Hulbert 
refers to the skillful King Munmu of Silla, who was gaining 
general Korean respect and support in the war of 670-677 
with the Tang, as “the time-serving king” (I, 116). He then 
goes on to make a statement which takes no account of the 
instances of imperial opportunism cited earlier in this Section 
and seems to set up the Emperor as the sole qualified dispenser 
of moral judgments, with respect to Korea as well as China. 
“One can but wonder,” he writes, “at the patience of the Em- 
peror in listening to the humble petition of this King Mun-mu 
who had made these promises time and again but only to break 
them as before.” Nor is the author of this History alone in 
identifying moral right with the desires and interests of the 
T’ang with respect to aggression in Korea. One wonders 
whether there is a historical basis, for example, for the state- 
ment in Professor Langer’s valuable chronology of world history 
that in 670 “Silla robbed the T’ang of Paekche and southern 
Koguryd.” * 

In the midst of his moral assessments of isolated issues be- 
tween the Tang and Silla, Hulbert gives a well-supported de- 
scription of the Sillan bid for all-Korean support against the 
C hin ese Empire. Reviewing events occurring about 673 (I, 
116) he writes that “many citizens of Ko-gu-ryu had come over 
to her [Silla] and some of the Pak-je element that was dis- 
affected toward the Chinese. All, in fact, who wanted to keep 
Korea for the Koreans and could put aside small prejudices 
and jealousies, gathered under the Sil-la banners as being the 


* William L. Langer, comp, and ed., An Encyclopedia of World 
History, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, revised edition, 1948, 
p. 348. Professor E. O. Reischauer, who wrote a portion of the Korea 
material for the Encyclopedia, does not recall specifically whether or 
not this statement came from him. In a letter to the editor he declares, 
however, that in his opinion “the use of ‘robbed,’ if it implies moral 

judgment, is of course unjustified.” 
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last chance of saving the peninsula from the octopus grasp of 
China.” But such a statement would have been far more mean- 
ingful to the general reader if it had come as the logical sum- 
mation of the many factors contributing to unification, after 
each of them had been traced coherently and objectively. The 
effort made to do so in these pages, based on contemporary 
Chinese histories and the Korean Samguk Sagi and Samguk 
Yusa, suggests that these interacting forces can be summarized 
most effectively if they are related to three cardinal facts. First, 
Silla had been preparing for a century and was ready for the 
complex demands of leadership when they came in the mid- 
seventh century. Secondly, Silla had been allied with the T’ang 
at precisely the right time. Thirdly, the intransigence of the 
T’ang spurred the greater part of Korea into unity under Great 
Silla in the seventh century, just as Han colonialism had stimu- 
lated the centralization of power in Koguryo and Paekche in 
the fourth. 


d. The “Righteous Army” 


An early appearance of the Korean Uibyong M 
(“Righteous Army”) occurred in Paekche in 660-663. The 
Righteous Army historically gave purposeful outlet to the 
long violated ideals which the ordinary people of any Korean 
state felt to be vital to the dignity and even the life of 
their country. It always appeared at a time of great national 
stress attributable to what the people considered intolerable 
foreign pressures. In its inception it was never a mere rebel- 
lious rabble, although in some cases it eventually degenerated 
to the mob level. To merit the designation “Uibyong,” a force 
must be representative of the best elements in the community. 
It was ordinarily set on foot by scholar-officials and other 
nobles who found national conditions too serious to be man- 
aged by established agencies. It was always directed toward 
support of the king, never toward a rebellion against him. 
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Six of the most famous appearances of the Righteous Army 
— in most cases occurring at intervals of about three cen- 
turies — will be mentioned here. In five instances Professor 
Hulbert has something to say about the events themselves, and 
a reference to the History is given in each case; nowhere, how- 
ever, does the author draw all these uprisings into a single story 
or capture their patriotic spirit, which had a continuity of its 
own, dating at least from the three-kingdom period. 

Defeated Paekche raised its Uibyong as a crystallization of 
resistance to the ethnocentric and inept methods of the Chinese 
military government officials. Hulbert gives some of the facts, 
without historical interpretation, in I, 107-108. This movement 
for liberation was set in motion late in 660 by Prince Pok-sin, a 
close relative of the defeated King Uija, and the brilliant Bud- 
dhist monk Toch’im, who gained control of Imjon Song and 
gathered there a determined Righteous Army of some 30,000 
men. Throughout the next year the swelling voluntary force 
increasingly disturbed the activities of the Chinese occupiers, at 
one time even surrounding the capital, Sabi Song. When, in 
the ninth lunar month of 661, Prince Fung, a son of King Uija 
and a younger brother of the puppet Crown Prince, arrived 
from Japan with a Japanese force of some 5,000 supporting 
him, Pok-sin immediately proclaimed him “King P’ung” and 
rallied the whole Righteous Army to his support. The succeed- 
ing twelve months, from the fall of 661 to the fall of 662, saw 
the liberation movement reach its peak of enthusiasm and 
success; tens of thousands of men fought with remarkable 
effectiveness as soldiers of the Righteous Army, and their wives 
and children were equally devoted to the cause. The fact that 
both Toch’im and Pok-sin were killed as the result of jealousies 
among the independence leaders and that “King” P’ung dis- 
appeared from Paekche in the summer of 663 are events lead- 
ing to the collapse of the movement in the fall of that year, but 
these developments do not change the fact that the Righteous 
Army had provided a vehicle for an expression of self-sacrificing 
loyalty on the part erf the great mass of the people in the face 
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of great odds. In the final months, after Fung’s flight or death, 
the UibySng were even rallied once more, by Chi Su-sin, a 
former subordinate of Prince Pok-sin, in a determined rear- 
guard action in the Imjon Song area. 

A second manifestation of the Uibyong spirit occurred in 
the early thirteenth century, when the backlash of the uprooted 
Khitan, thrown into Korea from Manchuria by the expanding 
Mongols, met the determined drive of a great volunteer force 
(1, 186-187).* Thirdly, the groups representing every class and 
profession which harassed and sometimes stopped the highly 
destructive Mongols between 1232, when the Koryo king fled 
from his capital, and 1259, when Mongol control was finally 
clamped on the country, were particularly courageous repre- 
sentatives of the Righteous Army tradition (I, 195, 198). 
Fourthly, the civilian force of scholars, country yangban, Bud- 
dhist monks and common people which helped the regular 
forces of Chosdn by harrying Hideyoshi’s armies in 1592-1598 
accomplished a great deal in the face of official intrigue (I, 393- 
396, 408-409). 

Fifthly, the Uibyong was born again out of the nationwide 
revulsion against the assassination of Queen Min in October 
1895, under the direction of Viscount Miura, the Japanese 
Minister. In Pak Un-sik’s language, “the scholars gathered to- 
gether to avenge the death of the mother of the nation.” ** The 
satisfaction which came to most Koreans over this new use of 
an old popular weapon, after an interval of three centuries, is 
shown in the reaction of the young patriot Kim Ku, who served 
a generation later (1932-1945) as the leader of the Korean 
Provisional Government in exile in China. In the closing 
months of 1895 Kim Ku “rejoiced to hear that the Righteous 


* A discussion of some aspects of the Khitan crisis is found in 
William E. Henthom, “Some Notes on Koryo Military Units,” 
TKBRAS ygQOJ (1959): 67-75. See especially page 69. 

** Pak Un-sik (Chinese, (P’u Yin-chih), Han-kuo-tu-li-yung-tung 
chih-hsueh-shi, Shanghai, Weihsin Book Company, 1920, p. 17f. 
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Army was rising up to drive out the nation’s enemies.”* 
(Hulbert seems to give no specific account of these Righteous 
Army activities; he may intend to refer to them indirectly on 

n, sol.) 

Sixthly, the final revival of the Uibyong was perhaps its meet 
concerted and fiercest. It occurred between Marquis Ito’s im- 
position of the Japanese Protectorate Treaty on the Korean 
Emperor in November 1905 and the final annexation of Korea 
by Japan in August 1910. During the period of its greatest 
success this Righteous Army, widely supported by the populace 
in many areas of the peninsula, caused regular Japanese divi- 
sions to extend themselves and finally brought on total military 
rule by Japan, even before the Protectorate was officially ended. 
Hulbert’s work was published too early to describe it. 


e. The Unique Cultural Contributions of Koryo 
(918-1392 a.d.) 

Koryo built on both the territorial and the cultural founda- 
tions laid by Great Silla (668-935), but its building was dis- 
tinctly its own. The Koryo period was the first in which the 
entire peninsula except the northern Hamgyong region was 
brought together under a central government. It was the first 
in which Korean society was a single unit permitting cultural 
invention and diffusion to fashion their synthesis, hampered 
only by strong sectional habit patterns and by leisurely and im- 
perfect means of intercommunication. The open-minded analyst 
of this society need not ignore the weakening influence of later 
Koryo Buddhist monk-politicians or the blighting effects of a 
hundred years of Mongol domination (1259-1365), nor is he 
obliged to discount the genuine cultural advances made later 


* T’u-wo-shih-chi, Shanghai, Han-jen-ai-kuo-t’uan (Korean Patriotic 
Society), 1932, p. 2. 
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during the first century and a half (1400-1544) when the Yi 
Dynasty Neo-Confucianists were at their best, in order to find 
merit in Koryo culture. Its rich and varied contributions possess 
enormous value both absolutely and relatively, and they owe 
not a little to the creative elements in Buddhist influence, which 
had already had much to do with the best achievements of both 
Old Silla (before 668) and Great Silla. A peculiar sense of 
loss thus comes to the student when he finds that Hulbert’s 
account of this period (Part II, Medieval History, I, 127-293) 
is so inadequate as to make scant reference to many vital fac- 
tors and to omit others totally. Aside from his rigidly chrono- 
logical form of presentation, he suffered from the anti-Koryo 
and anti-Buddhist predisposition of the authors of the Tongsa 
Kang'yo and the Tongguk T’onggam and evidently also from 
the general low esteem in which many within the Western 
group living in Korea held Buddhism and the fact that their 
host, the Korean Emperor,* was the scion of the Confucian- 
oriented Yi Dynasty of Choson, which had overthrown Bud- 
dhist Koryo. 

The disappointing character of the entire discussion of Koryo 
is illustrated by the dozen pages (I, 163-175) which Hulbert 
devotes to the period of about one hundred years dating from 
1019, when the overwhelming and exhilarating victory over 
the aggressive Khitan was won. This was Koryo’s finest century. 
The kings were not yet chronically dominated by dictatorial 
prime ministers, by over-rich, irresponsible Buddhist advisors, 
or by the disrupting Mongols. The dignity, prestige and public 
well-being of the state were at their height. Social institutions, 
the humanities, and the genius which produced the extraordi- 
nary artifacts of this culture were at their best. Professor Hul- 


* The King assumed the title of Emperor and the reign name 
Kwangmu and changed the name of the country from the Kingdom of 
Choson to the Empire of Taehan in October 1897, two years after 
China’s recognition of Korea’s complete independence in the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki. (See II, 314.) 
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bert’s chronicle of public events is interlaced with occasional 
items touching on all three of these areas of Koryo life, but 
the references are extremely incomplete, unconnected, and 
concerned only with the overt act rather than the process or 
chain of causation producing it. On nine of die thirteen pages 
in this one-hundred-year story, the author mentions Buddhism, 
either as a religion or as the principal framework for social 
and political control, or as both. Yet he seems to make no effort 
to project his thinking back into the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies and to observe Buddhist-inspired institutions, moral con- 
cepts and artistic productions as they were, both singly and 
in their close interrelationships. 

Leaping over the centuries to gain the hindsight of a later 
period he says, with ultimate justification, that “Buddhism . , . 
riveted its fetters more firmly upon the body politic (I, 170- 
171).” Yet it was the principle of self-denial and simplicity in 
this same Buddhism in this same period which lay behind the 
fact that, as Hulbert reports on I, 165, “the King forbade the 
use of silk and gold and went so far as to bum up the whole 
stock of silk held by the merchants.” Again, in a two-paragraph 
passage in I, 169-170 he declares that King Sonjong (1084- 
1095) gave illicit economic support to monasteries; dealt a 
telling blow to Confueian hopes for political control by substi- 
tuting Buddhist for Confueian examinations; and, with the help 
of the Crown Prince, obtained five thousand volumes of Bud- 
dhist books from Sung China. 

Here, buried among other facts and ex-post-facto moraliz- 
ings of a Western writer of the twentieth century, there seems 
to be a reference to one of the major literary events of Korean 
history — the entry into Korea of the Sung edition of the Tripi- 
taka, one of the great compilations of all literary and religious 
history. In 1067 the Khitan edition of the same work had been 
received. Nearly two hundred years later, in 1251, Korean 
Buddhist scholars using both the Khitan and the Sung versions 
completed the second Koryo publication of the Tripitaka, to 
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replace the earlier plates (produced in Koryo beginning in about 
1011), which were destroyed in the devastating Mongol inva- 
sion of 1231.* The accuracy of the plates made in 1251 gained 
fame for them throughout East Asia, and the skill and foresight 
of the craftsmen who made them are demonstrated by the fact 
that these 81,258 hardwood blocks (double-surfaced, to pro- 
vide 162,516 page-plates) are still in perfect condition at 
Haein Sa in Kyongsang Province. The present writer has in 
his possession a few sheets taken from a complete set of prints 
produced within the past five years from these superb xylo- 
graphic plates. The technical excellence of these prints could 
not be more complete if they had been produced by modern 
offset methods. It is 1 ' unfortunate that this monument to the 
dedication, scholarship, literary genius, calligraphic artistry and 
craftsmanship of the scholars and artists of Koryo could have 
existed at Haein Temple within a few miles of Kyongju, where 
Western foreigners had established a community before 1905, 
and escaped notice in a history of Korea. Hulbert mentions 
such important artifacts of Koryo as copper coins and the intri- 
cate gold and silver work used to ornament pagodas (I, 167, 
170), but was not in position to call attention to the matchless 
pottery which is universally famous, because of the lateness 
of its general discovery. The Western-language writings of 
Messrs. Gompertz and Honey, Mrs. McCune and Father 
Eckardt and the Japanese works listed in the chart of sources 
will guide the reader in supplementing Hulbert on this vital 
aspect of Koryo’s creativity. Still other gaps in the author’s 
account occur in the area of social relationships and institu- 
tions. Thoughful writings in this field too are cited in the 
editor’s bibliography. 


* Dr. L. George Paik’s “Tripitaka Koreana” (see bibliography) gives 
an excellent treatment of the Koryo Sa and other sources on this entire 
subject. It is possible that the books which Hulbert reports coming in 
the reign beginning in 1084 are not the Tripitaka, which Dr. Paik 
records as arriving from the Sung in 1083, but the discrepancy is slight 
and the two events may be one and the same. 
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f. Brilliant Progress ( 1401-1 544) and Decline of 
Yi Choson (1392-1910) 

The high achievements of Yi Choson society in 1401-1544, 
together with the weaknesses inherent in its Confucianization, 
have been noted on pages ED77-82 of this Introduction to 
explain the subjective outlook of the Tongguk Tonggam and 
of other Yi sources used by Hulbert. Neither the brilliance 
nor the decline is given unified treatment by the author; both 
are of primary importance to an understanding of the effects of 
the isolation which came later (1637-1876) and of key charac- 
teristics of Korean society in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

Yi T’aejo, founder of the new Choson dynasty in 1392, had 
subdued northern tribes and Japanese pirates preying on Koryo 
in its last days and began his own reign in an atmosphere of 
national strength and dignity which offered a sharp contrast to 
the humiliation suffered under the Mongol yoke (1259-1365). 
His triumph was attributable, however, not only to Koryo’s 
long association with the hated Mongols and the degeneracy of 
its later Buddhist officials, but also to the philosophic ap- 
proach of the able scholar-officials whom Prince Yi Pang-won 
(later King T’aejong, 1401-1419) had rallied to his father’s 
cause. Although the tough old founder personally remained a 
Buddhist even after he retired in 1399, these newly-powerful 
officials were fervently Confucian. They had at last developed 
an effective socio-religious weapon for overcoming the political 
opportunism long practiced by many Buddhist leaders. 

The new formula was a Koreanized and apparently somewhat 
personalized form of the Neo-Confucianist cosmogony laid out 
by Chu Hsi under the Sung Dynasty of China (960-1279) and 
developed further under the surprisingly enthusiastic patronage 
of the Yuan or Mongol Dynasty (1279-1368). It plausibly de- 
fined a monistic system in which there was no room for the 
“other-worldly bliss” of the Amida (Mahayana) Buddhists be- 
cause the supernatural was nothing more than a refinement of 
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the natural world and could be attained only through observing 
the rigid requirements of Confucian ethics in everyday social 
and political relationships. It must be said that, while using this 
theory to impose the framework of a Confucian state on Choson 
society between 1401 and 1544, these Neo-Confucian pioneers 
on the whole lived up to the standards of genuine morality 
which they proposed for others. They incidentally provided 
both the subject matter and the media for a campaign of en- 
lightenment more widespread than any seen in Korea before. 
The production of the first movable metal type in mass quan- 
tities in 1403,* the creation of the flexible Hangul phonetic 
system in 1443,** and the compilation of the monumental 
Hangul-Chmest dictionary, the Okp’ydn, in 1536 accompanied 
and made possible an unprecedented volume of literature in 
both forms of writing. 

Unfortunately, however, divisive forces and the seeds of 
social rigidity and extreme authoritarianism were a part of the 
thinking of the Confucian sponsors of this golden era from the 
beginning. They steadily introduced the concepts of strict class 
distinctions and of the subjection of women, both of which were 
originally non-Korean. Through the Kwajon Pop of Yi Song-ge 


* Dr. Won-Yong Kim (in Early Movable Type in Korea, p. 7) 
presents evidence that movable type made of metal was first cast and 
used in Koryo between 1232 and 1241 a.d. See also Pow-key Sohn, 
“Early Korean Printing,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 79 
(1959), 96-103. Mr. Sohn sets the first use at about 1234. v 

** The name Hangul was first substituted for the original Onmun in 
1910 by Chu Si-gyong, according to Professor Sang-Beck Lee (Yi 
Sang-baek) in his monograph, The Origin of the Korean Alphabet — 
Hangul — According to New Historical Evidence, Publication of the 
National Museum of Korea, Series A, Vol. Ill, Seoul, Tong-Mun 
Rwan, 1957. The term Hangul first came into universal usage, however, 
after the “liberation” in 1945. The Onmun, perfected in 1443 by the 
board of linguists directed by able and enlightened King Sejong (1419- 
1450), was promulgated in 1446. Hulbert, who regarded this alphabet 
as a priceless medium for education, devoted two pages (I, 307f.) to it. 
It is not surprising that, in I, 302-309, he does considerable justice to 
Sejong’s reign, the most brilliant in Choson’s golden age. 
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(1391) they gained a more total personal, economic and politi- 
cal power than was ever possessed by the Buddhist monks. The 
land grants which these new yangban received under the Kwa- 
ton Pop * for themselves and for their descendants, bound up 
their interests with those of the central government and made 
virtually impossible in Yi Choson any such development as the 
domination of the Tenno in Japan by the Shogun or the con- 
stant threat to the power of the Tokugawa Shogun himself 
which was posed, after 1603, by the tozama , or ‘"outside” feudal 
lords. Still more serious in its effect on the individual was the 
fact that the official with whom the ordinary person had to deal 
was also his landlord; in both capacities this privileged member 
of the new Confucian elite found it profitable to stand with the 
king in any serious conflict with the common people and thus 
to leave the latter without any powerful champion. 

Moreover, in addition to his cosmogonical study of the 
“Supreme Ultimate,” Chu Hsi had inspired the writing of the 
Chia-li chieh-i** In Korea, this work encouraged the fac- 


* Dictator Yi S6ng-ge, who was to become Yi T’aejo as founder of 
the new dynasty in the following year, based the assignment of land 
on the attainment of office through examination. In theory at least, the 
individual became a yangban (noble) by qualifying for high official 
position; his lands were added to him as a perquisite of this attained 
status. The aspiration for economic power thus became merged with 
the aspiration for academic or professional attainment, for the resultant 
entry into either the munban (literary class) or the muban (military 
class) and for advancement in the royal service. The exclusive distribu- 
tion of land to the members of the two pan also identified them, along 
with the royal family, as the sole landlord class and tended to aliign 
their interests with those of the monarchy against the landless common 
people. It was thus unlikely that Choson society would develop such 
feudal elements as were found in Koguryo under Yon Kae So-mun (see 
I, 95-111), in Koryo under Ch’oe Chung-hun (see I, 183-189) or in 
Japan, Moreover, since the generals and admirals of the muban shared 
the economic favors of the king with the civil officials of the munban, 
there was comparatively little likelihood in the Yi period of such san- 
guinary civil-military conflict as erupted in Koryo under the goading 
of Chong Chung-bu in 1 170 (see 1, 179-182). 

** (Family Etiquette and Fidelity). 
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tionalism among the Neo-Confucianists which became ram- 
pant soon after the end of the generally brilliant reign of King 
Chungjong (1506-1544). This work emphasized the special 
loyalty which the good Confucianist must give to his family 
in all conflicts with outsiders, regardless of the objective merits 
of the case. Before the end of the fifteenth century, while 
the conquest of Buddhism by Neo-Confucian forces as a whole 
was still incomplete, the first serious outbreaks of narrow fac- 
tionalism, justified by Chu Hsi’s precepts regarding family 
“ethics,” began. Out of these bitter and senseless quarrels 
came the bloody sahwa or executions of scholars. Sahwa oc- 
curred in 1498 and again in 1504 under YSnsan Kun, in 
1519 under statesmanlike and creative King Chungjong, and 
in 1545 under the short-lived King Injong. The public power 
of the Buddhist priesthood was now basically destroyed, and, 
with the exception of the first nine years (1545-1554) of King 
Myongjong’s reign, when the Buddhist-minded Queen Mother 
temporarily reversed the trend, the Neo-Confucian elite was 
now permanently supreme. It was because these new dictators 
of the whole moral, economic and political life of the society 
were no longer required to think in terms of preserving Con- 
fucian control against the Buddhist opposition that they now 
gave themselves up more universally to the factionalism already 
appearing sporadically and split formally into the “great po- 
litical parties” which Hullbert represents on I, 339 as having 
appeared with comparative suddenness in 1575. The paralyzing 
jealousy and intrigue engendered by these so-called parties 
hampered the national effort against the Japanese (1592-1598), 
even to the extent of bringing unmerited disgrace to Korea’s 
unique naval genius and patriot, Admiral Yi Sun-sin. Similar 
machinations handicapped the country in fighting the Manchus 
in 1627 and 1637. The common people began to protect 
themselves by developing those devious forms of behavior 
which Westerners bluntly called “vices” of the whole nation 
in the late nineteenth century. Although the country might 
well have regained its social well-being and reasserted its 
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creative powers, as it had repeatedly in the past, if it had 
not been sealed off from the world after 1637, it must be 
concluded that the corruption and immorality which became 
serious in 1544-1637 were produced by a perversion of the 
principles and methods which had been responsible for the 
magnificent flowering of culture in the Yi Dynasty’s first cen- 
tury and a half. 

g. The Meaning of Korea’s Isolation ( 1637-1876 ) 

The half-century from the 1580’s to 1637 was a bloody and 
agonizing one for the entire Korean people. It began in the 
midst of an expansion and intensification of the raids of free- 
booters, based on Western Japan, which had plagued Korea 
from 1223 to about 1450 and in other scattered periods. It 
continued with the bloodshed and desolation of the “seven 
years’ war” (1592-1598) with Hideyoshi, and ended with the 
further sapping of economic and human energies caused by the 
Manchu invasions of 1627 and 1637. The Choson king, al- 
though forced in the latter year to go through the formality of 
accepting the relationship of “younger brother” to the Manchu 
“Emperor,”* began almost immediately to implement the 
policy of seclusion from the world which he and his predecessors 
had long desired to adopt. It was of course possible for Choson 
to remain a hermit for nearly two and one-half centuries until 
1876 only because neither the Manchus in China nor the 
Tokugawa in Japan were interested in further aggression in 
the peninsula. That fact, however, did not influence the Korean 
court to neglect any device which might help it to free itself 
permanently of every foreign influence. 

Although the king observed his obligation to send an annual 


* The Manchu chief who personally received the surrender of the 
King of Choson in Korea in 1637 was the father of the first Ch’ing 
Emperor of China, whose reign, and the life of whose Dynasty, began in 
1644. 
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tribute mission to Peking and received an occasional ambassa- 
dor from the Manchu emperor, Chinese generally were ex- 
cluded as strictly as any other foreigners. Those few Chinese 
who remained in the country after the Peace of 1637 were 
segregated and lived as virtual prisoners. The greatest care was 
taken to prevent the Manchus from gaining intelligence of 
domestic developments connected with the execution of the 
exclusion policy, and the king gradually adopted the custom 
of lodging the Manchu ambassador at a ceremonial pavilion 
outside the capital, where he could neither spy nor intrigue. 
After 1637, the diplomatic contact with Japan stipulated in 
the treaty of 1615 was kept up with less and less regularity 
until about 1811, when it was discontinued entirely. No Japa- 
nese were permitted to live in the country except at the south- 
ern port of Pusan, where a limited number, who were subject 
to the Lord of Tsushima, were allowed to trade. The ancient 
system of beacon fires along every coast and along the high- 
ways to Manchuria to warn the capital of threatened invasion 
by land or sea was now operated with renewed vigor. New 
border forts were built and manned, and measures were taken 
to improve the standing army and, especially, the professional 
skill, morale and leadership of its officer corps. The coast guard 
fleet was expanded and special types of craft were developed 
for its use. Settlements were forbidden in a wide neutralized 
area along the Manchurian bank of the Yalu; no Chinese 
were to cross this belt, and it was not to be entered from either 
side except by official embassies en route to Peking or Seoul 
and by Chinese and Korean tradesmen who were permitted to 
hold a joint fair in a specified market town in the area for one 
week in each year. The importation of foreign printed matter 
and the circulation of foreign ideas, by attaches of official 
missions or by any other persons, were explicitly forbidden.* 


* Useful Western-language materials on one or more phases of the 
isolation system include works by these writers, listed in part in the 
editor’s bibliography: Bartz, Belcher, Cable, Dallet, Fujisawa, Florence 
Gilmore, Hall, Hamel, Hishida, Koons, G. M. McCune (“Exchange 
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Professor Hulbert seems to be conscious of the exclusionist 
and isolationist spirit which dominated the policy of Choson 
during these two hundred thirty-nine years (1637-1876). Writ- 
ing in connection with events of the year 1801 and especially 
Roman Catholic influence, he makes this retroactive observa- 
tion (II, 190-191): “It must be remembered that the Koreans 
were extremely sensitive to outside influences. The terrible 
invasion of the Japanese on the one hand and of the Manchus 
on the other had made the Koreans hate all suggestions of com- 
merce with the outside world, and they sedulously avoided 
every possible contact with foreigners.” The author’s descrip- 
tions of specific isolation measures, although incomplete and 
unintegrated, include references to the neutral strip along the 
Yalu (II, 201, 220), the strictly limited Japanese trading area 
in Pusan (II, 59, 136, 153, 215, 216) and difficulties experi- 
enced at critical times such as 1786 and 1860 (II, 185, 200- 
211, passim ). He notes also the increased attention given to the 
army after 1637 (II, 141-144), but seems to explain this pre- 
paredness too narrowly in terms of a lingering determination 
to renounce the Manchu Peace and attack China. 

The physical and intellectual sequestration — one might al- 
most say suspended animation — of Korean society for two and 
one-half centuries had profound consequences for the socio- 
political habit patterns of the whole people. At least two 
considerations would give pause to any critic who might be 
inclined to brand these effects indiscriminately as corrosive and 
demoralizing. On the one hand, Choson enjoyed a modest but 
important renaissance of learning and good government in the 
long reign of King Yungjong (1724-1776), to which Hulbert 
devotes almost twenty pages (II, 164-182). On the other, there 
developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, within 
the Neo-Confucian strait jacket and in spite of the blind pro- 
scription of anything new or foreign, the courageous Sirhak 


of Envoys”), McKenzie (Tragedy), Ross, Vladimir, and White. Ch’oe 
Ho-jin and Hatada have important Japanese-language discussions. 
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( ^ ) intellectual movement, which challenged both 

the ethics of Chu Hsi and the arbitrary confinement of science 
to slavishly deductive processes.* Nevertheless the overall effect 
of Korea’s self-confinement was to weaken it immeasureably 
and to make it incapable of reasserting its national entity and 
its creative capacities after the shock of major new world con- 
tacts in 1876-1883, although it had been able to do so after 
the seemingly overpowering attacks of the Han, the Sui-T’ang 
forces, the Khitan, the Mongols, Hideyoshi, and the Manchus 
over a period of almost two millenniums. The fatally debilitating 
impact of this almost total isolation seems to have been struck 
the Korean body politic particularly through six related but 
separable processes which were at work from 1637 to 1876. 

First, the factionalism and corruption observable increasingly 
since 1575 now became much worse and, by the nineteenth 
century, reached such depths of venality that money and in- 
trigue, rather than yangban birth or membership in the right 
“party,” became the main prerequisite for political success, 
although the official was still technically a yangban and still 
claimed pompously to understand Confucian principles. The 
character of the ruled as well as of the rulers deteriorated. The 
ordinary Korean became convinced that self-aggrandizement 
was the chief motive of the office-seeker, that high-sounding 
principles were a smokescreen, and that government as a whole 
was an exploiter rather than a protector of the people. In order 
to survive he must misrepresent or dissemble facts which were 
sure to be used by the grasping officials to impoverish or in- 
criminate him; by so doing he was in his own eyes promoting 
morality rather than compromising it. Similarly, conspiracy 
with his friends against his enemies, and especially against the 
magistrates and their ubiquitous ajon (described by Hulbert on 
II, 148 as “the prefect’s clerk, or factor, or agent, or pimp, or 


* See, for example. Key P. Yang and Gregory Henderson, “An 
Outline History of Korean Confucianism,” Journal of Asian Studies 
XVIH:1 (Nov. 1958), 81-101; 2 (Feb. 1959), 259-276. 
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jaek-of -all-trades”) , was not a crime but a necessary means of 
protecting person, property and self-respect. In the static atmos- 
phere of isolation these “vices” became more and more in- 
grained. It is small wonder that Western publicists such as 
Lord Curzon, H. J. Whigham, George Kennan the elder. Colo- 
nel Chaille-Long and even Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, to say 
nothing of understandably unsympathetic apologists for Japa- 
nese actions such as Ladd, Ireland and Drake, found the Korean 
people unprepossessing. These critics, variously, saw the Ko- 
reans as braggarts, laying false claim to being men of letters; 
as half snobs and hah victims of a national inferiority complex; 
as stubborn feudists, fighting for pointless causes and incapable 
of that spirit of reasonable compromise which is essential to 
effective group action under the principle of majority rule; and 
as liars, intriguers, agitators and conspirators. The able and 
forthright Dr. Philip Jaisohn, in setting the pattern for the re- 
markable Independence Program of 1896-1898, refused to 
accept the permanence or inescapability of these “vices” and 
confidently asserted that they could be overcome by a compre- 
hensive program of mass education, but his frank appraisal 
of the enormous handicaps with which Korean society emerged 
from isolation in 1876 did not differ greatly from that of the 
most adverse critics.* 

Secondly, custom became far more than merely an object 
of reverence, as it normally is in an old society; it became the 
absolute master -of men’s thought and value system. Thirdly, 
influences of a Chinese origin were, paradoxically, more dam- 
aging to Korea while it was barricaded against any important 
cultural contact with the Manchus than during the centuries 
of open intercourse before 1637. Even such intellectual influ- 
ence from the Ch’ing as may have trickled in with the periodic 
diplomatic missions was generally rejected by the Korean liter- 
ati of the isolation period, moreover, because they held onto 


* Dr. Jaisohn’s analysis is discussal on pages 199-251 of the editor’s 
dissertation (see bibliography). 
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the whole culture system patterned on Ming China, including 
the complete and exclusive canonization of Chu Hsi and his 
Neo-Confucianist thought, rejecting the pattern set by many 
Ch’ing scholars in returning to pre-Chuist emphases in Con- 
fucian dogma. The Sadae psychology, centering all moral and 
political thought on the “Great Country” of the Ming, the T” ang 
and the Han, not only discouraged progress by concentrating 
on past glories, but also attracted attention to the history of 
the empire to the neglect of the rich experience of the eastern 
kingdom and its inherent capacities for overcoming its formi- 
dable handicaps. Fourthly, the lack of competition with outside 
persons or ideas also deterred any resurgence of indigenous 
creative powers. Both leaders and people assumed that freedom 
from attack had now become a timeless and permanent condi- 
tion and that no one need bestir himself to keep up with any 
developments beyond Korea’s own cultural horizon. The Sirhak 
pioneers were an important exception which, by the uncompro- 
mising suppression which they suffered, proved this general 
rule. Fifthly, no entrepreneurial class or bourgeoisie was de- 
veloped on a national scale. Finally, the apparent lack of any 
need for a new assertion of the nation’s military power, to- 
gether with the magnitude of the dislocation of productive 
processes caused by the wars of the “bloody half century” end- 
ing in 1637, prevented the country from regaining its previous 
level of economic activity at any time before 1876. Professor 
Hatada is among those who have accumulated data to show that, 
although the total area under cultivation throughout Korea 
increased during the renaissance period in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it always fell considerably short of the number of acres 
regularly producing crops in the 1580’s, before Hideyoshi 
struck. 

In summary, one finds Korea’s self-imposed isolation from 
about 1637 to 1876 to have been a determinant force in mak- 
ing the Korean government and people what they were in the 
late nineteenth century by (1) causing government to become 
so vicious that the governed developed their own “vices” in 
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self-protection; (2) making custom, for its own sake, not merely 
a general guide but an absolute dictator of thought and action; 
(3) fastening alien Chinese ways more than ever on Korean 
life; (4) removing the competitive urge to recover Korea’s cul- 
tural creativity; (5) failing to develop commercial enterprise; 
and (6) granting the predatory landlord-officials the luxury of 
choosing to exploit the weakened economy as it existed rather 
than to exert effective leadership in bringing it back to full 
productivity. 




Preface. 

The sources from which the following History of Korea 
is drawn are almost purely Korean. For ancient and 
medieval history the Tong-sa Kang-yo has been mainly 
followed. This is an abstract in nine volumes of the four 
great ancient histories of the country. The facts here 
found were verified by reference to the Tong-guk Tong- 
gam, the most complete of all existing ancient histories 
of the country. Many other works on history, geog- 
raphy and biography have been consulted, but in the 
main the narrative in the works mentioned above has 
been followed. 

A number of Chinese works have been consulted, 
especially the Mun-hon Tong-go wherein we find the best 
description of the wild tribes that occupied the peninsula 
about the time of Christ. 

It has been far more difficult to obtain material for 
compiling the history of the past five centuries. By un- 
written law the history of no dynasty in Korea has ever 
been published until after its fall. Official records are 
carefully kept in the government archives and when the 
dynasty closes these are published by the new dynasty. 
There is an official record which is published under the 
name of the Kuk-cho Po-gam but it can in no sense be 
called a history, for it can contain nothing that is not 
complimentary to the ruling house and, moreover, it has 
not been brought down even to the opening of the 19 th 
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manuscript histories of the dynasty and by uniting and 
comparing them, secure as accurate a delineation as pos- 
sible of the salient features of modern Korean history. 
In this I have enjoyed the services of a Korean scholar 
who has made the history of this dynasty a special study 
for the past twenty-five years and who has had access 
to a large number of private manuscripts. I withhold 
his name by special request. By special courtesy I have 
also been granted access to one of the largest and most 
complete private libraries in the capital. Japanese re- 
cords have also been consulted in regard to special points 
bearing on the relations between Korea and Japan. 

A word must be said in regard to the authenticity 
and credibility of native Korean historical sources. The 
Chinese written character was introduced into Korea as 
a permanent factor about the time of Christ, and with it 
came the possibility of permanent historical records. 
That such records were kept is quite apparent from the 
fact that the dates of all solar eclipses have been carefully 
preserved from .the year 57 B. C. In the next place, it is 
worth noticing that the history of Korea is particularly 
free from those great cataclysms such as result so often 
in the destruction of libraries and records. Since the 
whole peninsula was consolidated under one flag in the 
days of ancient Sil-la no dynastic change has been effected 
by force. We have no mention of any catastrophe to the 
Sil-la records : and Sil-la merged into Koryu and Koryu 
into Cho-sun without the show of arms, and in each 
case the historical records were kept intact. To be sure, 
there have been three great invasions of Korea, by the 
Mongols, Manchus and Japanese respectively, but though 
much vandalism was committed by each of these, we 
have reason to believe that the records were not tamper- 
ed with. The argument is three-fold. In the first place 
histories formed the great bulk of the literature in vogue 
among the people and it was so widely disseminated that 
it could not have been seriously injured without an- 
nihilating the entire population. 
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what high regard for literature, and there could have 
been no such reason for destroying histories as might 
exist where one dynasty was forcibly ejected by another 
hostile one. In the third place the monasteries were the 
great literary centers during the centuries preceding the 
rise of the present dynasty, and we may well believe that 
the Mongols would not seriously molest these sacred re- 
positories. On the whole then we may conclude that 
from the year 57 B. C. Korean histories are fairly accur- 
ate. Whatever comes before that is largely traditional 
and therefore more or less apocryphal. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered is the selec- 
tion of a system of romanisation which shall steer a mid- 
dle course between the Scilla of extreme accuracy and the 
Chary bdis of extreme simplicity. I have adopted the rule 
of spelling all proper names in a purely phonetic way 
without reference to the way they are spelled in native 
Korean. In this way alone can the reader arrive at any- 
thing like the actual pronunciation as found in Korea. 
The simple vowels have their continental sounds : a as in 
“father,” i as in “ravine,” o as in “rope” and u as in 
“rule.” The vowel e is used only with the grave accent 
and is pronounced as in the French “recit.” When a 
vowel has the short mark over it, it is to be given the flat 
sound : a as in “fat,” o as in “hot.” u as in “nut.” The 
umlaut d is used but it has a slightly more open sound 
thang in German. It is the “unrounded o” where the 
vowel is pronounced without protruding the lips. The 
pure Korean sound represented by oe is a pure diphthong 
and is pronounced by letting the lips assume the position 
of pronouncing o while the tongue is thrown forward as 
if to pronounce the short e in “met.” Eu is nearly the 
French eu but with a slightly more open sound. As for 
consonants they have their usual sounds, but when the 
surds k, port in the body of a word are immediately pre- 
ceded by an open syllable or a syllable ending with a 
sonant, they change to their corresponding sonants : k 
to g, p to b and t to d. For instance, in the word Pak-tu', 
■Hip / of the tu would be d if the first syllable were open. 
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In Korean we have the long and short quantity in 
vowels. Han may be pronounced either simply han or 
longer kaan, but the distinction is not of enough import- 
ance to compensate for encumbering the system with 
additional diacritical marks. 

In writing proper names I have adopted the plan 
most in use by sinologues. The patronymic stands alone 
and is followed by the two given names with a hyphen 
between them. All geographical names have hyphens 
between the syllables. To run the name all together 
would often lead to serious difficulty, for who would 
know, for instance, whether Songak were pronounced Son- 
gak or Song-ak ? 

In the spelling of some of the names of places there 
will be found to be a slight inconsistency because part of 
the work was printed before the Korea Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society had determined upon a system of 
romanization, but in the main the system here used cor- 
responds to that of the Society. 

This is the first attempt, so far as I am aware, to 
give to the English reading public a history of Korea 
based on native records, and I trust that in spite of all 
errors and infelicities it may add something to the gen- 
eral fund of information about the people of Korea. 

H. B. H. 


Seoul, Korea., 1905. 


Introductory Note. 

Geography is the canvas on which history is painted. 
Topography means as much to the historian as to the 
general. A word, therefore, about the position oF Korea 
will not be out of place. 

The peninsula of Korea, containing approximately 
80,000 square miles, lies between 33° and 43 ° north 
latitude, and between 124° 30’ and 130° 30’ east long- 
itude. It is about nine hundred miles long from north to 
south and has an average width from east to west of 
about 240 miles. It is separated from Manchuria on the 
northwest by the Yalu or Am-nok River, and from As- 
iatic Russia on the northeast by the Tu-man River, be- 
tween the sources of these streams rise the lofty peaks of 
White Head Mountain, called by the Chinese Ever-white 
or Long-white Mountain. From this mountain whorl 
emanates a range which passes irregularly southward 
through the peninsula until it loses itself in the waters of 
the Yellow Sea, thus giving birth to the almost countless 
islands of the Korean archipelago. The main watershed 
of the country is near the eastern coast and consequently 
the streams that flow into the Japan Sea are neither 
long nor navigable, while on the western side and in the 
extreme south we find considerable streams that are 
navigable for small craft a hundred miles or more. While 
the eastern coast is almost entirely lacking in good har- 
bors, the western coast is one labyrinth of estuaries, bays 
and sralfs which furnish innumerable harbors. It is on 
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most of the arable land and by far the greater portion of 
the population. 

We see then that, geographically, Korea’s face is to- 
ward China and her back toward Japan. It maybe that 
this in part has moulded her history. During all the 
centuries her face has been politically, socially and re- 
ligiously toward China rather than toward Japan. 

The climate of Korea is the same as that of eastern 
North America between the same latitudes, the only dif- 
ference being that in Korea the month of July brings the 
“rainy season” which renders nearly all roads in the in- 
terior impassable. This rainy season, by cutting in two 
the warmer portion of the year, has had a powerful in- 
fluence on the history of the country; for military opera- 
tions were necessarily suspended during this period and 
combatants usually withdrew to their own respective 
territories upon its approach. 

The interior of Korea is fairly well wooded, although 
there are no very extensive tracts of timber land. A spec- 
ies of pine largely predominates but there is also a large 
variety of other trees both deciduous and evergreen. 

Rice is the staple article of food throughout most of 
the country. Among the mountain districts in the north 
where rice cannot be grown potatoes and millet are 
largely used. An enormous amount of pulse is raised, al- 
most solely for fodder, and other grains are also grown. 
The bamboo grows sparsely and only in the south. Gin- 
seng is an important product of the country. 

The fauna of Korea includes several species of deer, 
the tiger, leopard, wild pig, bear, wolf, fox and a large 
number of fur-bearing animals among which the sajble 
and sea-otter are the most valuable. The entire pen- 
insula i« thoroughly stocked with cattle, horses, swine 
and donkeys, but sheep are practically unknown. The 
fisheries off the coast of Korea are especially valuable 
and thousands of the people earn a livelihood on the 
banks. Pearls of good quality are found. Game birds 
of almost infinite variety exist and all the commoner 
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a back bone of granite formation with frequent outcrop- 
pings of various other forms of mineral life. Gold is ex- 
tremely abundant and there are few prefectures in the 
country where traces of it are not found. Silver is also 
common. Large deposits of coal both anthracite and 
bituminous have been discovered, but until recently 
little has been done to open up the minerals of the coun- 
try in a scientific manner. 

Bthnologicallv we may say that the people are of a 
mixed Mongolian and Malay origin, although this ques- 
tion has as yet hardly been touched upon. The language of 
Korea is plainly agglutinative and may, without hesita- 
tion, be placed in the great Turanian or Scythian group. 

The population of Korea is variously estimated from 
ten to twenty millions. We shall not be far from the 
truth if we take a middle course and call the population 
thirteen millions. Somewhat more than half of the people 
live south of a line drawn east and west through the 
capital of the country. 
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ANCIENT KOREA 


Chapter I. 

Tan-gun . . . .his antecedents. . . .his origin . . . .he becomes king. . » „ 

he teacij^s the people. . . .his capital . . .he retire?. extent of h'.s 

kingdom traditions. . . .monuments. 

In the primeval ages, so the story runs, there was a di- 
vine being named Whan-in, or Che-S ok, “Creator.” His 
son, Whan-ung, being affected by celestial ennui , obtained 
permission to descend to earth and found a mundane kingdom. 
Armed with this warrant, Whan-ung with three thousand spirit 
companions descended upon Ta-bak Mountain, now known 
as Myo-hyang San, in the province of P’ymig-an, Korea. It 
was in the twenty-fifth year of the Emperor Yao of China, 
which corresponds to 2332 B. C. 

He gathered his spirit friends beneath the shade of an 
ancient pak-ial tree and there proclaimed himself King of the 
Universe. He governed through his three vice-gerents, the 
“Wind General,” the “Rain Governor,” and the “Cloud 
Teacher, ’ * but as he had not yet taken human shape, he 
found it difficult to assume control of a purely human king- 
dom. Searching for means of incarnation he found it in the 
following manner 

At early dawn, a tiger and a bear met upon a mountain 
side and held a colloquy. 

“Would that we might become men” they said. Whan- 
ung overheard them and a voice came from out the void say- 
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each of you. Eat them and retire from the light of the sun 
for thrice seven days and you will become men.” 

They ate and retired into the recesses of a cave, but the 
tiger, by reason of the fierceness of his nature, could not en- 
dure the restraint and came forth before the allotted time; 
but the bear, with greater faith and patience, waited the thrice 
seven days and then stepped forth, a perfect woman. 

The first wish of her heart was maternity, and she oried, 
“Give me a son.” Whan-ung, the Spirit King, passing on 
the wind, beheld her sitting there beside the stream. He cir- 
cled round her, breathed upon her, and her cry was answered. 
She cradled her babe in moss beneath that same pak-ial tree 
and it was there that in after years the wild people of the 
country found him sitting and made him their king. 

This was the Tan -gun, “The Lord of the Pak-tal Tree.” 
He is also, but less widely, known as Wang-gum. At that 
time Korea and the territory immediately north was peopled 
by the “nine wild tribes” commonly called the Kti-i. Tradi- 
tion names them respectively the Kyun, Pang, Whang, Fak, 
Chtik, Hyun, P’ung, Yang and U. These, we are told, were 
the aborigines, and were fond of drinking, dancing and sing- 
ing. They dressed in a fabric of woven grass and their food 
was the natural fruits of the earth, such as nuts, roots, fruits 
and berries. In summer they lived beneath the trees and in 
winter they lived in a rudely covered hole in the ground. 
When the Tan-gun became their king he taught them' the re- 
lation of king and subject, the rite of marriage, the art of cook- 
ing and the science of house building. He taught them to 
bind up the hair by tying a cloth about the head. He taught 
them to curt down trees and till fields. 

The Tan-gun made P’yung-yang the capital of his king- 
dom and there, ^ tradition says, he reigned until the coming of 
Ki-ja, 1122 B. C. If any credence can be given this tradition 
it will b- by supposing that the word Tan-gun refers to a 
line of native chieftains who may have antedated the coming 
of Ki-ja. 

It is said that, upon the arrival of Ki-ja, the Tan-gun 
retired to Ku-wfil San (in pure Korean A-sa-dai) in the 
present town of Mun-wha, Wliang-hft Province, where he re- 
sumed his spirit form and disappeared forever from the earth. 
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His wife was a woman of Pi-?6-ap, whose location is unknown. 
As to the size of the Tan-gun’s kingdom, it is generally 
believed that it extended from the vicinity cf the present town 
of Mun-gyung on the south to the Heuk-yong River on the 
north, and from the Japan Sea on the east to Yo-ha (now 
Siing-gyung) on the west. 

As to the events of the Pan-gun’s reign even tradition 
tel ls us very little. We learn that in 2265 B. C. the Tan-gun 
first offered sacrifice at Hyul-gu on the island of Kang-wha. 
For this purpose he built an altar on Mari San which remains 
to this day. We read that when the great Ha-u-si (The 
Great Yu), who drained off the waters which covered the 
interior of China, called to his court at To-san all the vassal 
kings, the Tan-gun sent his son, Pu-ru, as an envoy. This 
was supposed to be in 2187 B. C. Another work affirms that 
when Ki-ja came to Korea Pu-ru fled northward and founded 
the kingdom of North Pu-yu, which at a later date moved 
to Ka-yup-wun, and became Eastern Pu-yu. These stories 
show such enormous discrepancies in dates that they are 
alike incredible, and yet it may be that the latter story' has 
some basis in fact, at any rate it gives us our only clue to the 
founding of the Kingdom of Pu-yu. 

Tate in the Tan-gun dynasty there was a minister named 
P’ang-o who is said to have had as his special charge the mak- 
ing of roads and the care of drainage. One authority says that 
the Emperor of China ordered P’ang-o to cut a road between 
Ye-mak, an eastern tribe, and Cho-sun. From this we see 
that the word Cho-sun, according to some authorities, ante- 
dates the coming of Ki-ja. 

The remains of the Tan-gun dynasty, while not numer- 
ous, are interesting. On the island of Kang-wha, on the top 
of Mari San, is a stone platform or altar known as the “Tan- 
gun’s Altar,’’ and, as before said, it is popularly believed to 
have been used by the Tan-gun four thousand years ago. It 
is called also the Ch’am-saug Altar. On Chuu-dung San is a 
fortress called Sam-nang which is believed to have been built by. 
the Tan-gun’s three sons. The town of Ch’un-ch’un, fifty- 
miles east of Seoul, seems to have been an important place 
during this period. It was known as TJ-su-ju, or Ox-hair 

Town,”, and there is a curious confirmation of this tradition 
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fu the fact that in the vicinity there is today a plot of ground 
called the U-du-bol, or “Ox-head Plain.” A stone tablet to 
P’iing-o-is erected there. At Mun-wha there is a shrine to 
the Korean trinity, Whan-in, Whan-ung and Tan-gun. 
Though the Tan-gun resumed the spirit form, his grave is 
shown in Kang-dong and is 410 feet in circumference. 


Chapter II. 

Ki-'a striking' character. . . .origin , . . .corrupt Chu story of Tal- 

geui Shc.ng dynasty falls . . . . Ki-ja departs route destina- 
tion allegience to China condition of Korea Ki-ja’s com- 

paniorus, . . .reforms evidences of genius arguments against 

Korean theory details of history meager Cho-sun sides agaimt 

China delimitation of Cho-sun. . ..peace with Tsin dynasty.... 

Wi-man finds asylum betrays Cho-sun Ivi-jun’s flight. % 

Without doubt the most striking character in Korean his- 
tory is the sage Ki-ja, not only because of his connection with 
its early history but because of the striking contrast between 
him and his whole evironment. The singular wisdom which 
he displayed is vouched for not in the euphemistic language 
of a prejudiced historian but by what we can read between the 
lines, of which the historian was unconscious. 

The Shang, or Yin, dynasty of China began 1766 B. C. 
Its twenty-fifth representative was the Emperor Wu-yi whose 
second son, Li, was the father of Ki-ja, His family name 
was Cha and his surname Su-yu, but he is also known by the 
name £o-yu. The word Ki-ja is a title meaning 4 ‘Lord of 
Ki,” which we may imagine to be the feudal domain of the 
family. The Emperor Chu, the “Nero of China’ * and the 
last of the dynasty, was the grandson of Emperor T’4-jung 
and a second cousin of Ki-ja, but the latter is usually spoken 
of as his uncle. Pi-gan, Mi-ja and Ki-ja formed the advisory 
board to this corrupt emperor. 

All that Chinese histories have to say by way of censure 
against the hideous debaucheries of this emperor is repeated 
in the Korean histories ; his infatuation with the beautiful 
concubine, Tal-geui; his compliance with her every whim ; his 
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making a pond of wine in which he placed an island of meat 
and compelled nude men and women to walk about it, his tor- 
ture of innocent men at her request by tying them to heated 
brazen pillars. All this is told in the Korean annals, but 
they go still deeper into the dark problem of Tal-geui’s char- 
acter and profess to solve it. The legend, as given by Korean 
traditon, is as follows. 

The concubine Tal-geui was wonderfully beautiful, but 
surpassingly so when she smiled. At such times the person 
upon whom she smiled was fascinated as by a serpent and was 
forced to comply with whatever request she made. Ponder, 
ing upon this, Pi-gan decided that she must be a fox in human 
shape, for it is well known that if an animal tastes of water 
that has lain for twenty years in a human skull it will acquire 
the power to assume the human shape at will. He set in- 
quiries on foot and soon discovered that she made a monthly 
visit to a certain mountain which she always ascended alone 
lead ing her train of attendants at the foot. Armed detectives 
were put on her track and, following her unperceived, they saw 
her enter a cave near the summit of the mountain. She pre- 
sently emerged, accompanied by a pack of foxes who leaped 
about her and fawned upon her in evident delight. When 
she left, the spies entered and put the foxes to the sword, 
cutting from each dead body the piece of white fur which is 
always found on the breast of the fox. When Tal-geui met 
the emperor some days later and saw him dressed in a sump- 
tuous white fur robe she shuddered but did not as yet guess 
the truth, A month later, however, it became plain to her 
when she entered the mountain cave and beheld the festering 
remains of her kindred. 

On her way home she planned her revenge. Adorning 
herself in all her finery, she entered the imperial presence and 
exerted her power of fascination to the utmost. When the 
net had been well woven about the royal dupe, she said. 

“X hear that there are seven orifices in the heart of every 
good man. I fain w r ould put it to the test.” 

“But how can it be done?” 

“I would that I might see the heart of Pi-gan and as 
she said it she smiled upon her lord. His soul revolted from 
the act and yet he had no power to refuse. Pi-gan was sum- 
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moned and the executioner stood ready with the knife, but 
at the moment when it was plunged into the victim’s breast 
he cried. 

“You are no woman; you area fox in disguise, and I 
charge you to resume your natural shape.” 

Instantly her face began to change ; hair sprang forth 
upon it, her nails grew long, and, bursting forth from her 
garments, she stood revealed in her true character— a white 
fox with nine tails. With one parting snarl at the assembled 
court, she leaped from the window and made good her escape. 

But it was too late to save the dynasty. Pal, the son of 
Mun-waug, a feudal baron, at the head of an army, was already 
thundering at the gates, and in a few days, a new dynasty as- 
sumed the yellow and Pal, under the title Mu-wang, became 
is first emperor. 

Pi-gan and Mi-ja had both perished and Ki-ja, the sole 
survivor of the great trio of statesmen, had saved his life only 
by feigning madness. He was now in prison, but Mu-wang 
came to his door and besought, him to assume the office of 
Prime Minister. Loyalty to the fallen dynasty compelled him 
to refuse. He secured the Emperor’s consent to his plan of 
emigrating to Cho-sun or “Morning Freshness,” but before 
setting out he presented the Emperor with that great work, 
the Hong-bum or “Great Law,” which had been found in- 
scribed upon the back of the fabled tortoise which came up 
out of the waters of the Nak River in the days of Ha-u-si 
over a thousand years before, but which no one had been able 
to decipher' till Ki-ja took it in hand. Then with his five 
thousand followers he passed eastward into the peninsula of 
Korea. 

Whether he came to Korea by boat or by land cannot be 
certainly determined. It is improbable that he brought such 
a* large company by water and .yet one tradition says that he 
came first to Su-wun, which is somewhat south of Chemulpo. 
This* would argue an approach by sea. The theory which has 
been broached that the Shantung promontory at one time 
joined the projection of Whang-ha Province on the Korean 
coast cannot be true, for the formation of the Yellow Sea must 
have been too far back in the past to help us to solve this 
question. It is said that from Su-wun he went northward to 
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the island Ch’ul-do, off Whang-ha Province, where today they 
point out a “Ki-ja Well.” From there he went to P’yung 
yang, 1 1 is going to an island off Whang-ha Province argues 
against the theory of the connection between Korea and the 
Shantung promontory. 

In whatever way he came, lie finally settled at the town 
of P Vung-yang which had already been the capital of the Tan- 
gun dynasty. Seven cities claimed the honor of being Homer's 
birth place and about as many claim to be the burial spot of 
Ki-ja. The various authorities differ so widely as to the 
boundaries of his kingdom, the site of his capital and the place 
of his interment that some doubt is cast even upon the ex- 
istence of this remarkable man ; but the consensus of opiuion 
points clearly to P'yung-yang as being the scene of his labors. 

It should be noticed that from the very first Korea was an 
independent kingdom. It was certainly so in the days of the 
Tan-gun and it remained so when Ki-ja came, for it is distinct- 
ly stated that though the Emperor Mu-wang made him King 
of Cho-sun he neither demanded nor received his allegience as 
vassal at that time. He even allowed Ki-ja to send envoys to 
worship at the tombs of the fallen dynasty. It is said that Ki-ja 
himself visited the site of the ancient Shang capital, but when 
he found it sown with barley he wept and composed an elegy 
on the occasion, after which he went and swore allegience to 
the new Emperor. The work entitled Cho-so says that when 
Ki-ja saw the site of the former capital sown with barley he 
mounted a white cart drawn by a white horse and went to the 
new capital and swore allegience to the Emperor ; and it adds 
that in this he showed his weakness for he had sworn never 
to do so. 

Ki-ja, we may believe, found Korea in a semi-barbarous 
condition. To this the reforms which he instituted give 
abundant evidence. He found at least a kingdom possessed 
of some degree of homogeneity, probably a uniform language 
and certainly ready communication beween its parts. It is 
difficult to believe that the Tan-gun’s Influence reached far 
beyond the Amnok River, wherever the nominal boundaries 
of his kingdom were. We are inclined to limit his actual power 
to the territory now included in the two provinces of P’yung- 
&u and Whang-ha. 
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We must now inquire of what material was Ki-jVs com- 
pany of five thousand men made up. We are told that he 
brought from China the two great works called the Si-jtin and 
the So-jun , which by liberal interpretation mean the books on 
history and poetry. The books which bear these names were 
not written until centuries after Ki-ja’s time, but the Koreans 
mean by them, the list of aphorisms or principles which later 
made up these books. It is probable, therefore, that this 
company included men who were able to teach and expound 
the principles thus introduced. Ki-ja also brought the sciences 
of manners (well named a science), music, medicine, sorcery 
and incantation. He brought also men capable of teaching one 
hundred of the useful trades, amongst which silk culture and 
weaving are the only two specifically named. When, there- 
fore, we make allowance for a small military escort we find 
that five thousand men were few enough to undertake the 
carrying out of the greatest individual plan for colonization 
which history has ever seen brought to a successful issue. 

These careful preparations on the part of the self-exiled 
Ki-ja admit of but one conclusion. They were made with 
direct* reference to the people among whom he had elected to 
cast his lot. He was a genuine civilizer. His genius was of 
the highest order in that, in an age when the sword was the 
only arbiter, he hammered his into a pruning-hook and carved 
out with it a kingdom which stood almost a thousand years. 
He was the ideal colonizer, for he carried with him all the ele- 
ments of successful colonization which, while sufficing for the 
reclamation of the semi-barbarous tribes of the peninsula, would 
still have left him self-sufficient in the event of their con- 
tumacy. His method was brilliant when compared with even 
the best attempts of modern times. 

His penal code was short, and clearly indicated the fail- 
ings of the people among whom he had cast his lot. Murder 
was to be punished with death inflicted in the same manner in 
which the crime had been committed. Brawling was punished 
by a fine to be paid in grain. f Theft was punished by enslav- 
ing the offender, but he could regain his freedom by the pay- 
ment of a heavy fine. There were five other laws which are 
not mentioned specifically. Many have surmised, and per- 
haps rightly, that they were of the nature of the o-hang or 
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€ *five precepts’* which inculcate right relations between king 
and subject, parent and child, husband and wife, friend and 
friend, old and young. It is stated, apocryphally however, 
that to prevent quarreling Ki-ja compelled all males to wear 
a broad-brimmed hat made of clay pasted on a framework. If 
this hat was either doffed or broken the offender was severely 
punished. This is said to have effectually kept them at arms 
length. 

Another evidence of Ki-ja’s genius is his immediate recog- 
nition of the fact that he must govern the L orean people by 
means of men selected from their own number. For this pur- 
pose he picked out a large number of men from the various 
districts and gave them special training in the duties of go- 
vernment and he soon had a working corps of officials and 
prefects without resorting to the dangerous expedient of filling 
all these positions from the company that came with him. He 
recognised that in order to gain any lasting influence with the 
people of Korea he and his followers must adapt themselves 
to the language of their adopted country rather than make 
the Koreans conform to their form of speech. We are told that 
he reduced the language of the people to writing and through 
this medium taught the people the arts and sciences which he 
had brought. If this is true, the method by which the writing 
was done and the style of the characters have entirely disap- 
peared. Nothing remains to give evidence of such a written 
language. We are told that it took three years to teach it to 
the people. 

The important matter of revenue received early attention. 
A novel method was adopted. All arable land was divided into 
squares and each square was subdivided into nine equal parts; 
eight squares about a central one. Whoever cultivated the 
eight surrounding squares must also cultivate the central one 
for the benefit of the government. The latter therefore re- 
ceived a ninth part of the produce of the land. Prosperity was 
seen on every side and the people called the Ta-dong River 
the Yellow River of Korea. 

As a sign that his kingdom was founded in peace and as 
a constant reminder to Ms people he planted a long line of 
willows along the bank of the river opposite the city, so 
P’yung-yang is sometimes called The Willow Capital. 
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It is contended by not a few that Ki-ja never came to 
Korea at all and they base their belief upon the following 
facts. When the Han Emperor Mu-je overcame northern 
Korea and divided it into four parts he called the people savages, 
which could not be if Ki-ja civilized them. The Chinese his- 
tories of the Tang dynasty affirm that Ki-ja’s kingdom was in 
Liao-tung. The histories of the Kin dynasty and the Yuan 
or Mongol dynasty say that Ki-ja had his capital at Kwang- 
nyung in Liao-tung, and there is a Ki-ja well there today and 
a shrine to him. There was a picture of him there but it was 
burned in the days of Emperor Se-jong of the Ming dynasty. 
A Korean ’work entitled Sok-mun Heun-t’ong-go says that 
Ki-ja’s capital was at Ham-pynng-no in Liao-tung. The 
Chinese work Il-t’ong-ji of the time of the Ming dynasty says 
that the scholars of Liao-tung compiled a work called Song- 
gyung-ji which treated of this question. That book said that 
Cho-sun included Sim- yang (Muk-den), Pong-ch’un-bu, Etti- 
ju and Kwang-nyung ; so that half of Liao-tung belonged to 
Cho-sun. The work entitled Kang-mok says that his capital 
was at P’yung-yang and that the kingdom gradually broaden- 
ed until the scholar O Si-un said of it that it stretched from 
the Liao River to the Han. This last is the commonly ac- 
cepted theory and so far as Korean evidence goes there seenis 
to be little room for doubt. 

Ki-ja was' fifty-three years old when he came to Korea 
and he reigned here forty years. His grave may be seen to- 
day at To-san near the city which was the scene of his labors. 
Some other places that claim the honor of containing Ki-ja’s 
tomb are Mong-hyun, Pak-sung and Sang-gu-hyun in north- 
ern China. 

It was not till thirty-six generations later that Ki-ja re- 
ceived the posthumous title of T’a-jo Mun-sung Ta-wang. 

The details of the history of K-ja’s dynasty are very mea- 
ger and can be given here only in the most condensed form. * 

*The following details of the Ki-ja dynasty are taken from a wc rk 
recently compiled in P’yung-yang and claiming to be based on private 
family records of ibe descendants of Ki-ja. It is difficult to say whether 
any reliance can be placed upon it but as it is the only source of informa- 
tion obtainable it seems best to give it. The dates are of course all 

b. a 
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In 10S3 Ki-ja died and was succeeded by Hs son Song. 
Of his reign of twenty-five years we know little beyond the 
fact that he built an Ancestral Temple. His successor, Sun, 
was a man of such filial piety that when his father died he 
went mad. The next king, lak, adopted for his officials the 
court garments of the Sang Kingdom in China. His son, 
Or tin, who ascended the throne in 997 raised fifty-nine 
regiments of soldiers containing in all 7300 men. The flag of 
the army was blue. In 943 the reigning king, Cho, feeling 
the need of cavalry, appointed a special commission to attend 
to the breeding of horses, and with such success that in a few 
years horses were abundant. In 890 King Silk hung a drum 
in the palace gate and ordained that anyone having a grievance 
might strike the drum and obtain an audience. In 843 a law was 
promulgated by which the government undertook to support 
the hopelessly destitute. In 773 King W ul forbade the prac- 
tice of sorcery and incantation. In 748 naval matters received 
attention and a number of war vessels were launched. The 
first day of the fifth moon of 722 is niemorable as marking the 
first solar eclipse that is recorded in Korean history. A great 
famine occurred in 710. King Kwul selected a number of 
men who could speak Chinese and who knew Chinese customs. 
These he dressed in Chinese clothes which were white and 
sent them across the Yellow Sea with a large fleet of boats 
loaded with fish, salt and copper. With these they pur- 
chased rice for the starving Koreans. At this time all official 
salaries were reduced one half. In 702 King Whe ordered 
the making of fifteen kinds of musical instruments. He also 
executed a sorceress of An-ju who claimed to be the daughter 
of the Sea King and deceived many of the people. In 670 
King Cho sent an envoy and made friends with the King of 
Che in China. He also revised the penal code and made the 
theft of a hundred million cash from the government or of a 
hundred and fifty millions from the people a capital crime. 
He ordered the construction of a building of 500 kan for an 
asylum for widows, orphans and aged people who were child- 
less, In 664 one of the wild tribes of the north sent their 
chief, Kil-i-do-du, to swear allegiance to Cho-sim, In 659 
there came to Korea from the Chu Kingdom in China a man 
by the name of Pak Il-jung, who brought with him a niedi- 
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cine called myun-dan-bang which he claimed was the elixir of 
3*outh. By his arts he succeeded in gaining the ear of the 
king and for many years was virtually ruler of the country. 
At last a king came to the throne who had the wisdom and 
nerve to order his execution At this the whole land rejoiced. 
Banished men were recalled and prisoners were liberated. In 
593 King Ch’am came to the throne at the age of five. Kis 
uncle acted as regent. But a powerful courtier Kong Son- 
gang secured the regent’s assassination and himself became 
virtual ruler. He imprisoned the king in a small pavilion and 
tried to make him abdicate, but in this was unsuccessful and 
himself met the assassin’s steel. In 560 the Ha tribe, in- 
habiting the northern Japanese island of I-so, sent their chief,. 
Wha-ma-gyun-hu-ri, to swear allegiance to Cho-sun. In 505 
the wild tribes to the north became restive and King \ a 
gathered 3000 troops and invaded their territory, taking 100a 
heads and adding a wide strip of country to his realm. He 
put teachers in each of the magistracies to teach the people 
agriculture and sericulture. I11 426, during the reign of King 
Cheung, occurred a formidable rebellion. U Yi-ch*ung of 
Ta-an (now Cha-san) arose and said “I am the Heaven. 
Shaker.” With a powerful force he approached the capital 
and besieged it. The king was forced to flee by boat and take 
refuge at Hyul-gu (probably an island). But not long after 
this the loyal troops rallied about the king and the rebel was- 
chased across the northern border. In 403 the king of Yun 
sent an envoy to Korea with greetings. This Yun kingd m 
had its capital at Chik-ye-sung where Peking now stands, and 
Its territory was contiguous to Cho-j un on the west. But in 
spite of these friendly greetings the king ofY un sent an aimy 
in 380 and seized a district in western Cho-su 1. They were 
soon driven back. Fifteen years later a \ un general, Chin-ga. 
came with 20,000 troops and delimited the western border of 
Cho-sun but the Cho-sun general Wi Mun-un gathered 30,000 
men and lying in ambush among the reeds beside the O-do River 
surprised the enemy and put them to flight. In 346 a wild chief- 
tain of the north came and asked aid against Yun. It was 
granted to the extent of 10,000 troops. These with 1000 cavalry 
of the wild tribe attacked and took the border fortress of Sang- 
''.ok. Soon a. ter > Ytm sued ior peace and it was granted. 
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This ends the apocryphal account of the Ki-ja dynasty. 
Its contents are circumstantial enough to seem plausible yet 
we cannot but doubt the authenticity of any records which 
pretend to go back to such a remote period. 

The Chou dynasty in China had long been on the decline 
and now, in 305 B. C. had reached a point of extreme weak- 
ness. In view of this the governor of the tributary state of 
Liao-tung who had always passed under the title of Hu or 
“Marquis” dared to assume the title Wang or “King” and so 
to defy the power of China. Cho-sun threw herself into the 
balance in favor of her great patron and hastened to attack 
Liao-tung in the rear. But before this course had become in- 
evitable a warning voice was raised and one of the councillors, 
Ye, who was gifted with more knowledge of the signs of the 
times than his fellows pointed out the inevitable overthrow of 
the Chou dynasty, and he advised that Cho-san make her 
peace with the new. “King” of the Yon kingdom of Liao-tung, 
rather than brave his anger by siding against him. The ad- 
vice was followed and Cho-sun threw off the light reins of al- 
legiance to China and ranged herself alongside the new king- 
dom. This we learn from the annals of the Wei dynasty of 
China. But apparently Cho-sun, stretching as it did to and 
beyond the Liao River, was too tempting a morsel . for the 
ambitious king of Yun to leave un tasted. So he picked a 
quarrel with the king of Cho-sun and delimited his territory 
as far as the Yalu River, a stretch of 2,000 li, even to the 
town of Pan-han whose identity is now lost. He followed up 
this success by overcoming the wild tribes to the north and 
added 1,000 li more to his domains, securing it from attack, 
as he supposed, by building a wail from Cho-yang to Yang- 
p’yung. 

When Emperor Shih of the Tsin dynasty ascended the 
throne of China in 221 B. C. and soon after began that tre- 
mendous work the Great Wall of China, the fortieth descend- 
ant of Ki-ja was swaying the scepter of Cho-sun under the 
name Ki-bi, posthumous title Chong-Cong Wang*^ As soon 
as the news of this great undertaking reached the ears of this 
monarch he hauled down his colors and surrendered at discre- 
tion* sending an envoy to do obeisance for him. 

King Ki-bi died and his son Ki-jun, the last of the dy« 
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nasty reigned in his stead. For some years all was quiet, but 
at last the scepter was wrested from the hands of the short- 
lived Tsin dynasty by the founder of the illustrious Han, and 
across the border from Cho-sun all was turmoil and confusion. 
Fugitives from the three states of Yun, Che and Cho were 
seeking asylum anywhere, and thousands were hurrying across 
the Yalu and craving the protection of Ki-jun. The only pro- 
tection he could give them from the victorious Han was re- 
moteness from the latter's base of operations ; so he allowed 
them to settle along the valley of the Yalu and its southern 
tributaries. This was in the tw sixtieth year of his reign, 200 
B. C. 

Unfortunately for Cho-sun, the Han emperor made No- 
g-wan, one of his generals, governor of Yun. This gentleman 
had ideas of his own, and finding such good material for an 
army among the half-wild people of his province he decided to 
go on an empire hunt on his own account. 

The story of his desperate fight and final defeat at the 
hands of the Han forces, of his flight northward to the wild 
tribe of Hyung-no, is interesting ; but we must turn from it 
to follow the fortunes of one of his lieutenants, a native of 
the Yun, named Wi-man*^ Retreating eastward alone and in 
disguise, according to some writers, or according to others 
with an escort of 1,000 men, he eluded his pursuers and at 
last crossed the P’a-su (the Yalu of today) and was received 
with open arms by his own kin who had already settled there. 
In the days of the Han dynasty the word P’a-su meant the 
Yalu River, but in the days of the Tang dynasty it meant the 
Ta-dong. Hence much confusion has arisen. 

Wi-man threw himself upon the protection of Ki-jun who, 
little knowing the nature of the man he was harboring, good- 
naturedly consented and accompanied his welcome with the 
substantial gift uf a hundred li square of land in the north, 
Wi-man, on his part, engaged to act as border guard and give 
timely warning of the approach of an enemy. Fie was already 
on good terms with the people of the Chin-bun tribe, and now 
he began to cultivate their friendship more assiduously than 
ever. In a short time he found himself at the head of a con- 
siderable following composed partly of Yun refugees and part- 
ly of Chin-bun a<± venturers. 
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Being thus prepared and weighing all the chances, he 
concluded to stake his whole fortune on a single throw. Send- 
ing a swift messenger to the court of Ki-jun at P’yung-yang, 
he informed that peace loving monarch that an innumerable 
army was advancing from China in four divisions and would 
soon be at the doors of Cho-sun, and that he, Wi-man, must 
hasten to the capital with all his force to act as body-guard of 
the King.^* The ruse was successful and before Ki-jun and 
his court had awakened to the situation Wi-man was on them. 
An attempt was made to stop his advance when quite too late, 
but it held the traitor in check long enough for Ki-jun and 
his immediate court to load their treasure on boats ; and as 
the triumphal army of Wi-man entered the gates of P’yung- 
yang the last representative of the dynasty of Ki-ja slipped 
quietly down the river, seeking for himself a more congenial 
home in the south.® This occurred, so far as we can judge 
from conflicting documents, in the year 193 B. C. ^ 

This was an event of utmost importance in the history of 
the peninsula. It opened up to the world the southern por- 
tion of Korea, where there were stored up forces that were 
destined to dominate the whole peninsula and impress upon it 
a distinctive stamp. But before following Ki-jun southward 
we must turn back and watch the outcome of Wi-man 's 
treachery. 


Chapter HI. 

Wi-man. . . .establishes his kindgom. . . .extent. ... .power soon wasted. . . . 

ambitions designs China aroused invasion of Korea U-gu 

tries to make peace, , . .siege of P’yung-vaug . , .it falls. , . .the land 
redistributed. . . .the four provinces. .. .the two provinces. 

Having secured possession of Ki-jun’s kingdom, Wi-man 
set to work to establish himself firmly on the throne. He had 
had some experience in dealing with the wild tribes and now 
he exerted himself to the utmost in the task of securing the 
allegiance of as many oi them as possible. He was literally 
surrounded by them, and this policy of friendliness was an 
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ataArte necessity. He succeeded so well that ere long he 
had won over almost all the adjacent trite whose chiefs 
frequented his court and were there treated wi sue 1 -r 
ality that more than once they found themselves accompany- 
ing embassies to the court of China. 

It is said that when his kingdom was at its height.it ex- 
tended far into Liao-tung over all northern and eastern Korea 
and even across the Yellow Sea where it included Ch ung-ju, 
China. Its southern boundary was the Han River. 


So long as Wi-man lived he held the kingdom together 
with a strong hand, for he was possessed of that peculiar land 
of power which enabled him to retain the respect and esteem 
of the surrounding tribes. He knew when to check them 
and when to loosen the reins. But he did not bequeath this 
power to his descendants. His grandson, U-gu, inherited all 
his ambition without any of his tact. He did net realise that 
it was the strong hand and quick wit of his grandfather that 
had held the kingdom together and he soon began to plan a 
still further independence from China. He collected about 
him all the refugees and all the malcontents, most of whom 
had much to gain and little to lose in any event. He then 
cut off all friendly intercourse with the Han court and also 
prevented the surrounding tribes from sending their little 
embassies across the border. The Emperor could not brook 
this insult, and sent an envoy, Sup-ha, to expostulate with 
the headstrong U-gu ; but as the latter would not listen, the 
envoy went back across the Yalu and tried what he could do 
by sending one of the older Chiefs to ask what the king meant 
by his conduct. U-gu was still stubborn and when the chief 
returned to Sup-ha empty-handed he was put to death. Sup- 
ha paid the penalty for this rash act, for not many days after 
he had been installed governor of Liao-tung^the tribe he had 
injured fell upon him and killed him. s 


This was not done at the instigation of U-gu, but unfor- 
tunately it was all one to the Emperor. It was the “Easternr 
Barbarians” who, all alike, merited punishment. It was in 
107 B. C. that the imperial edict went forth commanding all 
Chinese refugees in Korea to return at once, as U-gu was to 
be, put down by the stern hand of war. 0 
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In the autumn of that year the two generals, Yang-tok 
and Sun-ch’i, invaded Korea at the head of a strong force ; 
but U-gu was ready for them and in the first engagement scat- 
tered the invading army, the remnants of which took refuge 
among the mountains. It was ten days before they rallied 
enough to make even a good retreat. U-gu was frightened by 
his own good luck for he knew that this would still further 
anger the Emperor ; so when an envoy came from China the 
king humbled himself, confessed his sins and sent his son to 
China as hostage together with a gift of 5,000 horses. Ten 
thousand troops accompanied him. As these troops were 
armed, the Chinese envoy feared there might be trouble after 
the Yalu had been crossed. He therefore asked the Prince to 
have them disarmed. The latter thought he detected treach- 
ery and so fled at night and die .ot stop until he reached 
his father’s palace in P’yung-yang. The envoy paid for this 
piece of gaucherie with his head. 

Meanwhile Generals Yang-bok and Sun-ch’i had been 
scouring Eiao-tung and had collected a larger army than be- 
fore. With this they crossed the Ya-lu and marched on 
P’yung-yang. They met with no resistance, for U-gu had 
collected all his forces at the capital, hoping perhaps that the 
severity of the weather would tire out any force that might be 
sent against him. The siege continued two months during 
which time the two generals quarreled incessantly. When 
the Emperor sent Gen. Kong Son-su to see what was the 
matter, Gen. Sun-ch’i accused his colleague of treason and 
had him sent back to China, where he lost his head. The 
siege, continued by Gen. Sun-ch’i, dragged on till the fol- 
lowing summer and it would have continued longer had not a 
traitor within the town assassinated the king and fled to the 
Chinese camp. Still the people refused to make terms until 
another traitor opened the gates to the enemy. Gen. Sun- 
ch’i’s first act was to compel Prince Chang, the heir apparent, 
to do obeisance. But the people h; d their revenge upon the 
traitor who opened the gate for they fell upon him and tore 
him to pieces before he could make good his escape to the 
Chinese camp. 

Such was the miserable end of Wi-man’s treachery. He 
had cheated Ki-jun out of his kingdom which had lasted al- 
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most a thousand years, while the one founded by him -elf last- 
ed only eighty-eight. It fell in the thirty-fourth year of the 
Han Emperor Wu-ti, in the year xo6 B. C. 10 

Upon the downfall of Wi-man’s kingdom, the country 
was divided by the Chinese into four provinces called respect- 
ively Nang-nang, Im-dun, Hyun-do and Chin-bun. The first 
of these, Nang-nang, is supposed to have covered that portion 
of Korea now included in the three provinces of P’yung-an, 
Whang-ha and Kyiing-geui. Im-dun, so far as we can learn, 
was located about as the present province of Kang-wan, but it 
may have exceeded these limits, Hyun-do was about coterm- 
inous with the present province cf Ham-gyihig in the north- 
east. Chin-bun lay beyond the Yalu River but its limits can 
hardly be guessed at. It may have stretched to the Liao 
River or beyond. It is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
conquerors themselves had any definite idea of the shape or 
extent of these four provinces. Twenty-five years later, in 
the fifth year of Emperor Chao-ti Si B. C. a change in ad- 
ministration was made. Chin-bun and Hyun-do were united 
to form a new province called P’yUng-ju, while Im-dun and 
Nang-nang were thrown together to form Tong-bu}* In this 
form the country remained until the founding of Ko-gu-ryu in 
the twelfth year of Emperor Yuan-ti, 30 B. C.'^ 

It is here a fitting place to pause and ask what was the 
nature of these wild tribes that hung upon the flanks of civ- 
ilization and, like the North American Indians, were friendly 
one day and on the war-path the next. Very little can be 
gleaned from purely Korean sources, but a Chinese work 
entitled the Mun-tdn T’ong-go deals with them in some detail, 
and while there is much that is quite fantastic and absurd the 
main points tally so well with the little that Korean records 
say,* that in their essential features they are probably as near- 
ly correct as anything we are likely to find in regard to these 
aborigines (shall we say) of north-eastern Asia, 


Chapter IV. 

The wild tribes. . . .the ‘‘Nine Tribes’* apocryphal Ye-tnak. . . .posi- 
tion history customs .... Ye and Mak perhaps two .... Ok-ju 
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. . . .position . . .history 1 ’ customs. . . .North Gk-jo Eum-mi. . . . 

position. . . .custo . . . .the western tribes. . . .the Mai-gai group. » . . 
position. . . .customs. . . .other border tribes. 

As we have already seen, tradition gives ns nine original 
wild tribes in the north named respectively the Kyun, Pang, 
Whang, P&k, Chtix Kyun, P‘ung, Yang* and U. These 
we are told occupied the peninsula in the very earliest times. 
But little credence can be placed in this enumeration, fcr 
when it comes to the narration of events we find that these 
tribes are largely ignored and numerous other names are intro* 
duced. The tradition is that they lived in Yang-gok, 4 "The 
Place of the Rising Sun. 5 * ' In the days of Bniperor T*ai- 
k’*n of the Hsia dynast}^, 2188 B. C. the wild tribes of the 
east revolted. In the days of Emperor Wu-wang, 1122 B. C. 
It is said that representatives from several of the wild tribes 
came to China bringing rude musical instruments and per* 
forming their queer dances. The Whe-i was another of the 
tribes, for we are told that the brothers of Emperor Wu*wang 
(led thither but were pursued and killed. Another tribe, the 
So-i, proclaimed their independence of China but were utterly 
destroyed by this same monarch. 

It is probable that all these tribes occupied the territory 
north of the Yalu River and the Ever-white Mountains. Cer- 
tain it is that these names never occur in the pages of Korean 
history proper. Doubtless th^re was more or less intermix- 
ture and it is more than possible that their blood runs in the 
veins of Koreans today, but of this we cannot be certain. 

We must call attention to one more purely Chinese notice 
of early Korea because it contains perhaps the earliest men- 
tion of the word Cho-sdn. It is said that in Cho-sun three 
rivers, the Chun-su, Yuhsu, and San-su, unite to form the 
Yul-su, which flows by (or through) Nang-nang. This cor- 
responds somewhat with the description of the Yalu River, 

We now come to the wild tribes actually resident in the 
peninsula and whose existence can hardly be questioned, what- 
ever may be said about the details here given. 

We begin with the tribe -called Ye-mak, about which 
there are full notices both in Chinese and Korean records. 
The Chinese accounts deal with it as a single tribe but the 
Korean accounts, which are more exact, tell us that Ye and 
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M&k were two separate “kingdoms.” In all probability they 
were of the same stock but separate in government. 

Ye-guk (gufc meaning kingdom) is called by some Ye-wi- 
guk. It is also know as Ch’ul. It was situated directly north 
of the kingdom of Sil-la, which was practically the present 
province of Kyung-sang, so its boundary must have been the 
same as that of the present Kang-wun Province. On the north 
was Ok-ju, on the east the Great Sea, and on the west Nang- 
nang. We may say then that Ye-guk comprised the greater 
portion of what is now Kang-wun Province. To- this day the 
ruins of its capital may be seen to the east of the town of 
Kang-neung, In the palmy days of Ye-guk its capital was 
called Tong-i and later, when overcome by Sil-la, a royal seal 
was unearthed there and Ha-waiig the king of Sil-la adopted 
it as his royal seal. After this town was incorporated into 
Sil-la it was known as My*ung-ju. 

In the days of the Emperor Mu-je, 140 B. C., the king of 
Ye-guk was Nam-nyu. He revoked from Wi-man's rule and, 
taking a great number of his people, estimated, fantastically 
of course, at 380,000, removed to Liao-tung, where the Em- 
peror gave him a site for a settlement at Chang-M-gun. Some 
accounts say that this colony lasted three years. Others 
say that after two years it revolted and was destroyed by the 
Emperor. There are indications that the remnant joined the 
kingdom of Pu-yu in the north-east for, according to one 
writer, the seal of Pu-yu contained the words “Seal of the 
King of Ye” and it was reported that the aged men of Pu-yu 
used to say that in the days of the Han dynasty they were 
fugitives. There was also in Pu-yTi a fortress called the “Ye 
Fortress.” From this some argue that Nam-nyu was not a 
man of the east but of the north. 'Indeed it is difficult to see 
how he could have taken so many people so far especially 
across an enemy's country. 

When the Chinese took the whole northern part of Ko- 
rea, the Ye country was incorporated into the province of In- 
dian and in the time of the Emperor Kwang-mu the governor 
of the province resided at Kangrneung, The Emperor re- 
ceived an annual tribute of grass-cloth, fruit and horses. 

The people of Ye-guk were simple and credulous, and not 
naturally inclined to warlike pursuits. They were modest 
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and unassuming, nor were they fond of jewels or finery. 
Their peaceful disposition made them an easy prey to their 
neighbors who frequently harassed them. In later times both 
Ko-gu-ryu and Sil-la used Ye-guk soldiers in part in effecting 
their conquests. People of the same family name did not in- 
termarry. If a person died of disease his house was deserted 
and the family found a new place of abode. We infer from this 
that their houses were of a very poor quality and easily built; 
probably little more than a rude thatch covering a slight ex- 
cavation in a hill-side. The use of hemp was known as was 
also that of silk, though this was probably at a much later 
date. Cotton was also grown and woven. By observing the 
stars they believed they could foretell a famine ; from which 
we infer that they were mainly an agricultural people. In 
the tenth moon they worshipped the heavens, during which 
ceremony they drank, sang and danced. They also worship- 
ped the “Tiger Spirit.’ 1 Robbery was punished by fining :he 
offender a horse or a cow. In fighting they used spears as 
long as three men and not infrequently several men wielded 
the same spear together. They fought entirely on foot. The 
celebrated Nang-nang bows were in reality of Ye-guk make 
and were cut out of pak-tal wood. The country was infested 
with leopards. The horses were so small that mounted men 
could ride under the branches of the fruit trees without dif- 
ficulty, They sold colored fish skins to the Chinese, the fish 
being taken from the eastern sea. 

We are confronted by the singular statement that at the 
time of the Wei dynasty in China, 220 — 294 A. D. Ye-guk 
swore allegiance to China and despatched an envoy four times 
a year. There w r as no Ye-m&k in Korea at that time and this 
must refer to some other Ye tribe in the north. It is said 
they purchased exemption from military duty by paying a stq * 
ulated annual sum. This is manifestly said of some tribe 
more contiguous to China than the one we are here discussing, 

M&k-guk, the other half of Ye-mak, had its seat of gov- 
ernment near the site of the present town of Ch’un-ch’un. 
Later, in the time of the Sil-la supremacy, it was known as 
U-su-ju. It was called Ch’ un-ju in the time of the Ko-ryu 
rule; V ■ V : 

The ancient Chinese work, Sti-jim, says that in the days 
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of Emperor Mu-song (antedating Ki-ja) the people o£ Wxza- 
ha Man-mak came and did obeisance to China. This may 
have been the Korean Ma’i. Mencius also makes mention of 
a -renter Mak and a lesser Mak. In the time oHhe Hau 
dynasty they spoke of Cho-sun, Chin-bun and Ye-mak. Men- 
cius’ notice of a greater and lesser Mak is looked upon by 
some as an insult to the memory of Ki-ja, as if he had cad.d 
Ki-ja’s kingdom a wild country; but the above mention of the 
three separately is quoted to show that Mencius had no such 
thought. 

The annals of Emperor Mu-je state, in a commentary, 
that Mak was north of Chin-han and south of Ko-gu-ryu and 
Ok-ju and had the sea to the east, a description which exactly 
suits Ye-mak as we know it. 

The wild tribe called Ok-jd occupied the territory east of 
Ka-ma Sau and lay along the eastern sea-coast. It was nar- 
row and long, stretching a thousand li along the coast in the 
form of a hook. This well describes the contour of the coast 
from a point somewhat south of the present Wun-san north- 
ward along the shore of Ham-gyung Province. On its south 
was Ye-mak and on its north were the wild Eum-nu and Pu- 
yu tribes. It consisted of five thousand houses grouped in sep- 
arate communities that were quite distinct from each oibei 
politically, and a sort of patriarchal government prevailed. 
The language was much like that of the people of Ko-gu-ry u. 

When Wi-man took Ki-jun’s kingdom, the Ok-ju people 
became subject to him, but later, when the Chinese made the 
jour provinces, Ok-jii was incorporated into Hy un-do. As 
Ok-ju was the most remote of all the wild tribes from the 
Chinese capital, a special governor was appointed over her, 
called a Tong-bu To-wi, and his seat of government was at 
Pul-la fortress. The district was divided into seven parts, all 
of which were east of Tan-dan Pass, perhaps the Ta-gwul 
Pass of to-day. In the sixth year of the Emperor Kwnng- 
mu, 31 A. D., it is said that the governorship was discontinu- 
ed and native magnates were put at the head of affairs in eacu 
of the seven districts under the title Hu or Marquis.^ Three 
of the seven districts were Wha-ye, Ok-ju and Pul-la. It is 
said that the people of Ye-guk were called in to build the gov- 
ernment houses in these seven centers. 
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When Ko-gu-r} u took over all northern Korea, sh© placed 
a single governor over all this territory with the title Ta-in. 
Tribute was rendered In the form of grass-cloth, fish, salt and 
other sea products. Handsome women were also requisition- 
ed. The land was fertile. It had a range of mountains at its 
back and the sea in front. Cereals grew abundantly. The 
people are described as being very vindictive, Spears were 
the weapons mostly used in fighting. Horses and cattle were 
scarce. The style of dress was the same as that of Ko-gu-ryu, 

When a girl reached the age of ten she was taken to the 
home of her future husband and brought up there. Having 
attained a marriageable age she returned home and her fianc6 
then obtained her by paying the stipulated price. 

Dead bodies were buried in a shallow grave and when 
only the bones remained they were exhumed and thrust into 
a huge hollowed tree trunk which formed the family “vault.” 
Many generations were thus buried In a single tree trunk. 
The opening was at the end of the trunk. A wooden image 
of the dead was carved, and set beside this coffin and with it a 
bowl of .grain. 

The northern part of Ok-ju was called Puk Ok-ju or 
“North Ok-ju.” The customs of these people were the same 
as” those of the south except for some differences caused by 
the proximity of the Eum-nu tribe to the north, who were the 
Apaches of Korea. Every year these fierce people made a 
descent upon the villages of the peaceful Ok-ju, sweeping 
everything before them. So regular were these Incursions 
that the Ok-ju people used to migrate to the mountains every 
summer, where they lived in caves as best they could, return* 
mg to their homes in the late autumn. The cold of winter held 
their enemies in check. 

We are told that a Chinese envoy once penetrated these 
remote regions. He asked “Are there any people living be- 
yond this sea?” (meaning the Japan Sea.) They replied 
“Sometimes when we go out to fuh and a tempest strikes us 
we are driven ten days toward the east until we reach Islands 
where men live whose language is strange and whose custom 
it is each summer to drown a young girl in theses. Another 
said “Once some clothes floated here which were like ours 
except that the sleeves were as long as the height of a man.” 
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Another said "A boat once drifted here containing a man with 
a double face, one above the other. We could not understand 
his speech and as he refused to eat he soon expired. 

The tribe of Ok-ju was finally absorbed m Ko-gu-ryu m 

the fourth year of King T’a-jo Wang. 

The Eum-nu tribe did not belong to Korea proper but as its 
territory was adjacent to Korea a word may not be out of place 
It was originally called Suk-sin. It was north of Ok-ju and 
stretched from the Tu-man river away north to the vicinity 
of the Amur. Its most famous mountain was Pul-ham San, 
It is said to have been a thousand li to the north-east of Pu- 
yu. The country was mountainous and there were no cart 
roads. The various cereals were grown, as well as hemp. 

The native account of the people of Eum-nu is quite droll 
and can hardly be accepted as credible. . It tells us that the 
people lived in the trees in summer and in holes in the ground 
in winter. The higher a man’s rank the deeper he was al- 
lowed to dig. The deepest holes were “nine rafters deep.” 
Pigs were much in evidence. The flesh was eaten and the 
skins were worn. In winter the people smeared themselves 
an inch thick with grease. In summer they wore only a 
breach-cloth. They were extremely filthy. In the center of 
0 f these winter excavations was a common cesspool about 
which everything else was clustered. The extraordinary 
statement is made that these people picked up pieces of meat 
with their toes and ate them. They sat on frozen meat to 
thaw it out. There was no king, but a sort of hereditary 
chieftainship prevailed. If a man desired to marry he placed 
a feather in the hair of the damsel of his choice and if she ac- 
cepted him she simply followed him home. Women did not 
marry twice, but before marriage the extreme of latitude was 
allowed. Young men were more respected than old men. 
They buried their dead, placing a number- of slaughtered pigs 
beside the dead that he might have something to eat in the 
land beyond the grave. The people were fierce and cruel, 
and even though a parent died they did not weep. Death was 
the penalty for small as well as great offences. They had no 
form of writing and treaties were made only by word of mouth. 
In the days of Emperor Yuan-ti of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 
»n envoy from this tribe was seen in the Capital of China. 
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We have described the tribes of eastern Korea. A word 
now about the western part of the peninsula. All that por- 
tion of Korea lying between the Han and Yaln rivers con- 
stituted what was known as Nang-nang and included the pre- 
sent provinces of P’yung-an and Whang-ha together with a 
portion of Kyung-geui. It was originally the name of a single 
tribe whose position will probably never be exactly known ; 
but it was of such importance that when China divided north- 
ern Korea into four provinces she gave this name of Nang- 
nang to all that portion lying, as we have said, between the 
Han and the Yalu. The only accounts of these people are 
given under the head of the Kingdom of Ko-gu-ryu which we 
shall consider later. But between Nang-nang and the ex- 
treme eastern tribes of Ok- j u there was a large tract of coun- 
try including the eastern part of the present province of 
Py^ung-an and the western part of Ham-gyiuig. This was 
called Hy un-do, and the Chinese gave this name to the whole 
north-eastern part of Korea, No separate accounts of Hyun- 
do seem to be now available. 

Before passing to the account of the founding of the three 
great kingdoms of Sil-la, Pak-je and Ko-gu-ryu, we must give 
a passing glance at one or two of the great border tribes of the 
north-west. They were not Koreans but exercised such in- 
fluence upon the life of Korea that they deserve passing notice. 

In that vast tract of territory now known as Manchuria 
there existed, at the time of Christ, a group of wild tribes 
known under the common name Mal-gaL The group was com- 
posed of seven separate tribes, named respectively — Songmal, 
Pak-tol, An-gu-gol, Pul-lal, Ho-sil, Heuk-su (known also as the 
Mul-gil and the Pak-san. Between these tribes there was pro- 
bably some strong affinity, although this is argued only front 
the generic name Mal-gal which was usually appended to their 
separate names, and the fact that Mal-gal is commonly spoken 
of as one. The location of this group of tribes Is determined 
by the statement (1) that it was north of Ko-gu-ryu and (2) 
that to the east of it was a tribe anciently called the Suk-sin 
(the same as the Eum-nu,) and (3) that it was five thousand ti 
from Nak-yang the capital of China. We are also told that in 
it was the great river Sog-nial which was three ti wide referr- 
ing it would seem to the Amur River. These tribes, though 
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members of one family, were constantly fighting each other 
and their neighbors and the ancient records say that of all the 
wild tribes of the east the Mal-gal were the most feared by 
their neighbors. But of all the Mal-gal tribes the Hetdi-su 
were the fiercest and most warlike. They lived by hunting 
and fishing. The title of their chiefs was Ta -mak-pul -man- 
ic! ~guk. The people honored their chiefs and stood in great 
fear of them. It is said that they would not attend to the 
duties of nature on a mountain, considering, it would seem, 
that there is something sacred about a mountain. They 
Hired in excavations in the sides of earth banks, covering them 
with a rough thatch. The entrance was from above. Horses 
were used but there were no other domestic animals except 
pigs. Their rude carts were pushed by men and their plows 
were dragged by the same. They raised a little millet and 
barley, and cultivated nine kinds of vegetables. The water 
there, was brackish owing to the presence of a certain kind of 
tree the bark of whose roots tinged the water like an infusion. 
They made wine by chewing grain and then allowing it to 
ferment. This was very intoxicating. For the marriage cer- 
emony the bride wore a hempen skirt and the groom a pig skin 
with a tiger skin over his head. Both bride and groom wash- 
ed the face and hands in urine. They were the filthiest of all 
the wild tribes. They were expert archers, their bows being 
made of horn, and the arrows were twenty-three inches long. 
In summer a poison was prepared in which the arrow heads 
were dipped. A wound from one of these was almost instant- 
ly fatal. The almost incredible statement is made in the na- 
tive accounts that the dead bodies of this people were not in- 
terred but were used in baiting traps for wild animals. 

Besides the Mal-gal tribes there were two _ others of con- 
siderable note, namely the Pal-ha and the Ku-ran of which 
special mention is not here necessary, though their names will 
appear occasionally in the following pages. They lived some- 
where along the northern borders of Korea, within striking 
distance. The last border tribe that we shall mention is the 
\ u-jin whose history is closely interwoven with that of Ko- 
gu-ryu. They were the direct descendants, or at least close 
relatives, of the Eum-mx people. They were said to have 
been the very lowest and weakest of all the wild tribes, in fact 
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a mongrel tribe, made up of the offscourings of all the others. 
They are briefly described by the statement that if they took 
up a handful of water it instantly turned black. They were 
good archers and were skilful, at mimicing the deer for the 
purpose of decoying it. They ate deer flesh raw. A favorite 
form of amusement was to make tame deer intoxicated with 
wine and watch their antics. Pigs, cattle and donkeys abound* 
ed. They used cattle for burden and the hides served for 
covering. The houses were roofed with bark. Fine horses 
were raised by them. It was in this tribe that the great con- 
querer of China, A-gol-t’a, arose, who paved the way for the 
founding of the great Kin dynasty a thousand years or more 
after the beginning of our era. 


Chapter V. 


Southern Korean, . . .Ki-jun’s arrival differences which he found. 

three groups Ma-han position peculiarities. . . .characteris- 

tics worship , . . . tatooing .... 11 umbers Chin-ban Chinese 

imigration customs. . . . Pyon-kan position. habits the 

philological argument southern origin Ki-jun and his des- 

cendants. 

We must now ask the reader to go with. us to the south- 
ern portion of the peninsula where we shall And a people dif- 
fering in many essential respects from the people of the north, 
and evincing not merely such different but such opposite char- 
acteristics from the people of the north that it is difficult to 
believe that they are of the same origin. 

When King Ki-jun, the last of the Ki-ja dynasty proper 
was driven from P’yung-yang by the unscrupulous Wi-man, 
he embarked, as we have already seen, upon the Ta-dong 
River accompanied by a small retinue of officials and servants.^ 
Faring southward along the coast, always within sight of land 
and generally between the islands and mainland, he deemed it 
safe at last to effect a landing. This he did at a placeancient- 
ly known as Keum-ma-gol or * ‘Place of the Golden Horse/’ 
now Xk-san. It should be noticed that this rendering is simp- 
ly that of the Chinese characters that were used to represent 
the word Keum-ma-goh In all probability it was a mere 
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transliteration of the native name of the place by the use of 
the Chinese, and the rendering here given was originally un- 

thought oh 

They found the land inhabited, but by a people strange 
in almost every particular. The explicitness with which all 
native accounts describe the people whom Ki-jun found in the 
south is in itself a striking argument in favor of the theory that 
a different race of people was there encountered. The south- 
ern part of the peninsula was divided between three groups of 
peoples called respectively Ma-han, Chin-han and Pyon-han. 
How these names originated can hardly be learn e 1 at this date, 
but it would seem that they were native words : for the last of 
the three, Pyon-han, was also called Pydn-jin, a word enter- 
ing into the composition of many of the names of the towns 
peopled by the Pyon-han tribes. It is necessary for us now to 
take a brief glance at each of these three groups, for in them 
we shall find the solution of the most interesting and impor- 
tant problem that Korea has to offer either to the historian or 
ethnologist. 

The Ma-han people occupied the south-western part of 
the peninsula, comprising the whole of the present province 
of Ch'ung-ch’img and the northern part of Chill-la. It may 
have extended northward nearly to the Han river but of this 
we cannot be stire. On its north was the tribe of Nang-nang, 
on the south was probably a part of Pyon-han but one au- 
thority says that to the south of Ma-han were the Japanese or 
Wa-in. These Japanese are carefully described and much col- 
or is given to this statement by certain coincidences which 
will be brought out later. No Korean work mentions these 
Japanese and it may be that the Japanese referred to were 
those living on the islands between Korea and Japan. But 
we can easly imagine the thrifty islanders making settlements 
of the southern coast of Korea. 

The first striking peculiarity of the Ma-han people, and 
one that differentiates them from the northern neighbors, was 
the fact that they were not one tribe but a congeries of small 
settlements each entirely independent of the others, each hav- 
ing its own chief, its own army, its own laws. It is said that 
they lived either among the mountains or along the coast, 
which would point to the existence of two races, the one in* 
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land. indigenous, and the other, colonists from some other 
country. % The Ma-han people were acquainted with agricul- 
ture, sericulture and the use of flax and hemp* > Their fowls 
had tails ninety-five inches long. Here is one of the interest- 
ing coincidences that uphold the contention that the Japanese 
were in the peninsula at that time. These peculiar fowls are 
now extinct, but, within the memory of people now living, 
such fowls were quite common in Japan and preserved speci- 
mens in the musetjjtn at Tokyo show that the above measure- 
ments are by no means unusual in that breed of fowl. It 
would seem then that Japan procured them from Korea, or 
■use the Japanese colonists introduced them into Korea. 

Another point which differentiates the south from the 
north was the fact that a walled town was a thing unknown in 
the south; as the Korean writer puts it ‘ ‘There was no dif- 
ference between town and country.” Their houses were 
rough thatched huts sunken a little below the surface of chc 
ground, as is indicated by the statement that the houses were 
entered from the top* These people oi Ma-han were strong 
and fierce and were known by the loudness and vehemence of 
their speech. This accords well with the further fact that 
they were the virtual governors of all south Korea, for it was 
Ma-han who furnished rulers for Chin-han. These people 
did not kneel nor bow in salutation. There was no difference 
in the treatment of people of different ages or sexes. All were 
addressed alike. 

Another marked difference between these people and those 
Of the north was that the Ma-han people held neither gold nor 
silver in high repute. We may safely reckon upon the acquis- 
itive faculty as being the most keen and pervasive of all the 
faculties of eastern as well as western peoples, and that the 
north should have been acquainted with the uses and values 
of these metals while the south was not, can argue nothing less 
than a complete ignorance of each other. The southern peo- 
ple loved beads strung about the head and face, a trait that 
naturally points to the south and the tropics. In the summer 
they worshipped spirits, at which time they consumed large 
quantities of intoxicating beverages while they sang and danc- 
ed, several ' tens of men” dancing together and keeping time 
with their feet. In the autumn, after the harvest, they 
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worships id' and feasted again. In each of the little settle- 
ments there was a high priest whose business it was to worship 
for the whole community. They' had a kind of monastic sys- 
tem, the devotees of which fastened iron drums to high posts 
and beat upon them during their worship. 

Another striking statement is that tatooing was common. 
This is another powerful argument in favor of the theor}^ of a 
southern origin, for it is apparent that tatooing is a form of 
dress and is most in vogue where the heat renders the. use of 
clothing uncomfortable. ■ As might be expected, this habit 
has died out in Korea, owing without doubt to the compara- 
tive severity of the climate ; but within thp memory of living 
men it has been practiced on a small scale, and today there is 
one remnant of the custom in the drawing of a red colored 
thread under the skin of the wrist in making certain kinds of 
of vow or promises. 

In the larger towns the ruler was called Sin-ji and in the 
smaller ones Eup-ch’a. They had tests of endurance similar 
to those used by North American Indians; One of them con- 
sisted in drawing a cord through the skin of the back and be- 
ing hauled up and down by it without a murmur. 

We are told that in Ma-han there were 100,000 houses, 
each district containing, from 1,000 to 10,000 houses. This 
would give an approximate population of 500,000. The names 
of the fifty -^our districts or kingdom included in Ma-han are 
given in the appendix together with those of Chin-han and 
Eyon-han* 

We are told that the aged men of Chin-han held the tradi- 
tion that thousands of Chinese fled to Korea in the days of the 
Tsin dynasty, 255-209 B. C., and that the people of Ma-han 
gave them land in the east and enclosed them in a palisade, 
and furnished them with a governor who transmitted the of- 
fice to his son. This could refer however only to a small por- 
tion of Chin-han. There was a large and widely scattered 
native population occupying approximaely the territory cover- 
ed by the present Kyung-sang Province. It is probable that 
these Chinese refugees exercised a great influence over them 
and taught them many things * It is not improbable that it 
was owing to this civilizing agency that SiMa eventually be- 
came master of the peninsula. But it should be carefully 
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noted that this Chin-1: an did not derive its na me, from the 
Chin (Tsin) dynasty of China through these Chinese refugees. 
The character used in designating Chin-han is not the same 
as that used for the Chin dynasty. 

The land was fertile. The mulberry nourished and silk 
culture was a common employment. Horses and cattle were 
used both under the saddle and as beasts of burden. Marriage 
rites were scrupulously observed and the distinction between 
the sexes was carefully preserved. When a body was interred 
men followed the bier waving feathers in the air to help waft 
the soul of the departed on its flight to heaven. The country 
contained much mineral wealth. Ye-mak, Ma-han and the 
Japanese all obtained metal from Chin-han. Iron was the 
medium of exohange. They were fond of music and the dance. 
Their music was made by means of a rude harp and an instru- 
ment made by stretching wire back and forth inside a metal 
cylinder which, when struck, caused the strings to vibrate. 
When a child was born a stone was placed against its head to 
flatten it. Tattooing was common in those parts contiguous to 
the Japanese, which would imply that the custom was a borrow- 
ed one. When two men met on the road it was considered good 
form for each to stop and insist upon the others passing first. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the characteristics of 
the Pyon-han people, for they were nearly the same as those 
of the people of Chin-han. Some say they were within the 
territory of Chin-han, others that they were south both of 
Ma-han and Chin-han, and nearest to the Japanese. They 
tatooed a great deal. Beyond this fact little is known of them 
excepting that their punishments were very severe, many of- 
fences being punished with death. 

It is difficult to say what was the nature of the bond be- 
tween the different districts which made up the whole body of 
either Ma-han, Chin-han or Pydn-han. On the one hand we 
are told that the districts were entirely separate and yet we 
find Ma-han. as a whole, performing acts that imply some sort 
of federation at least if not a fixed central government. In fact 
one Chinese work states that a town named Cha-ji was the 
capital of all three of the Hans. We must conclude therefore 
from tlxc.se and subsequent statements that some sort of cen- 
tral government: prevailed, at least in Ma-han. 
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The names of the several kingdoms which compose*! the 
three Hans are preserved to us, mutilated, in all probability, 
by reason of Chinese trarsl deration, but still useful from a 
philological and ethnological standpoint If the reader will 
glance but casually at the list of these separate districts as- 
given in the appendix, he will see that there was good cause 
for the division into three Hans. We will point out only the 
most striking peculiarities here, as this belongs rather to the 
domain of philology than to that of history. In Ma-han we 
find seven of the names ending ro. We find two or three of 
the same in Pyon-han but none in Chin-ham In Ma-han we 
find fourteen names ending in ri but none in either of the 
others. In Pyonrhan we find ten names beginning with Pydn- 
jin which is wholly unknown to the other two. In this we 
also find three with the unique suffix mi-dong . In Chin-han 
we find nine ending in kan and five in kaye , which are found 
in neither of the others. It is hardly necessary to say that 
these cannot be mere coincidences. In each group we find at 
least one considerable set of endings entirely lacking in the 
others. As our own ending ton , ville , burghy Chester and coin 
have an original significance, so these ending ro , ?i, mi-dong , 
kan and ka-ya have a meaning which should supply us with 
important clues to the origin of the people of southern Korea. 

The marked polysyllabism of these names makes it im- 
possible to imagine a Chinese origin for them. It is seldom 
that a Manchu or Mongol name of a place exceeds two syll- 
ables. On the other hand we find in Japan and Polynesia 
common use of polysyllabic geographical names. A thorough 
discussion of the subject here would be out of place, but th» 
much must be said, that several of these endings, as ro, pit* 
and kan, find their almost exact counterpart m the Dravidiatl 
languages of southern India, where they mean village , 

?ne?it and kingdom . 

The argument in favor of the southern origin of the pe<> 
pie of the three Hans is a cumulative one. The main point: 
are; the structure and vocabulary of the language, the nonint, < 
course with the people of northern Korea, the custom of, ta 
tooing, the diminutive size of the horses found nowhere ela, 
except in the Malay peninsula, the tradition of the. southern 
origin of the people of the island of Q'uel.part, the ph} sioiogic- 
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al similarity between the people, especially the females, of 
Quelpart and Formosa, the seafaring propensities of the people 
of the three Hans, their ignorance of the value of gold and sil- 
ver, the continuous line of island's stretching along the whole 
coast of China together with the powerful ocean current which 
sweeps northward along the Asiatic coast the tradition of the 
Telugu origin of the ancient sultans of Anam and the love of 
bead ornaments. 

Such was the status of southern Korea when Ki-jun arrived 
at Keum-ma-gol. By what means he obtained control of the 
government is not related but the fact remains that he did so and 
founded a new kingdom which was destined to survive nearly 
two centuries. Ki-jun died the same year. No details are 
^iven of the events that transpired during the next hundred 
years or more excepting that one Chinese work states that dur- 
ing the reign of Emperor Wu-ti 140-88 B. C. frequent envoys 
went from Ma-hao to the Chinese court. We are also told that 
off the coast of Ma-hau among the islands lived a tribe called the 
Cirn-ho, a people of smaller stature than the people of Ma-han, 
and speaking a different language. They cut the hair and wore 
skins for clothing but clothed only the upper part of the body. 
They came frequently to Ma-han to barter cattle and pigs. 

Ki-jun's seventh descendant was Hun, with the title of 
Wtin-wang. His reign began in 57 B. C. during the reign of 
the Han Emperor Hsuan-ti and in the second year the great 
kingdom of Sil-la was founded in Chin-han. In his twenty - 
second year the great northern kingdom of Ko-gur-yu was 
founded, 35 B. C., and nineteen years later the kingdom of 
Ma-han fell before the forces of Pfik-je. 

Chapter VI. 

The founding of Sil li, Ko-gur~yu and Pak-je. . . Sil-la. . . .legend. 

growth Tsushima a vassal credibility of accounts Japan - 

ese relations . . . early vicissitudes Ko-gur-yu four Pu-yus 

legend location of Pu-yuv. . .Chu mong founds Ko-yur yu. ... 

growth and extent .... products . . « . customs .... religious rites. ... 

official grades ...punishments. ...growth eastward.... Pak-je 

relations between Sil-la and Pak-je. . . .tradition of founding of Pak- 
je. . . .opposition of wide tribes . J.the capital moved . . . siiuation of 
the peninsula at the time of Christ. 
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In the year 57 B. C. the chiefs of the six great Chin -ban 
states, YBn-jun-yang-san, Tol-san-go-ho, Cha-sa-jin-ji, Mo- 
san-da-su, Ketim san-ga-ri and MyOng-whal-san-go-ya held a 
great council at Yuu-chQn-yang and agreed to merge their 
separate fiefs into a kingdom. They named the capital of the 
new kingdom Sd-ya-bul, from which the present word Seoul 
is probably derived, and it was situated where Kyong-ju now 
stands in Kyung-sang Province. At first the name applied 
both to the capital and to the kingdom. 

They placed upon the throne a boy of thirteen years, 
named Hyfik-kfi-se, with the royal title Kh-sh-gan. It is said 
that his family name was Pak, but this was probably an after- 
thought derived from a Chinese source. At any rate he is 
generally known as Pak Hyuk-kfi-se. The story of his advent 
is typically Korean. A company of revellers beheld upon a 
mountain side a ball of light on which a horse was seated. 
They approached it and as they did so the horse rose straight 
in air and disappeared, leaving a great, luminous egg. This 
soon opened of itself and disclosed a handsome boy. This 
wonder was accompanied by vivid light and the noise of 
thunder. Not long after this another wonder was seen. Be- 
side the Yun-yiing Spring a hen raised her wing and from her 
side came forth a female child with a mouth like a bird’s bill, 
but when they washed her in the spring the bill fell off and 
left her like other children. For this reason the well was 
named the Pal-ch’un which refers to the falling of the bill. 
Another tradition says that she was formed from the rib of a 
dragon which inhabited the spring. In the fifth year of his 
reign the youthful king espoused this girl and they typify to 
all Koreans the perfect marriage. 

As this kingdom included only six of the Chin-ban states, 
it would be difficult to give its exact boundaries. From the 
very first it began to absorb the surrounding states, until. at 
last it was bounded on the east and south by the sea alone, 
while it extended north to the vicinity of the Han River and 
westward to the borders of Na-han, or to Cbi-ri San. It took 
her over four hundred years to complete these conquests, many 
of which were bloodless while others were effected at the point 
of the sword. It was not until the twenty-second generati >n 
that the name Sil-la was adopted as the name of this kingdom. 
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It is important to notice that the island of Tsushima, 
whether actually conquered by Sil-la or not, became a depen- 
dency of that Kingdom and on account of the sterility of the 
soil the people of that island were annually aided by the gov- 
ernment. It was not until the year 500 A. D. or thereabouts 
that the Japanese took charge of the island and placed their 
magistrate there. From that time 00, the island was not a 
dependency of any Korean state but the relations between 
them were very intimate,- and there was a constant inter- 
change of goods, in a half commercial and half political man- 
ner. There is nothing to show that the daimyos of Tsushima 
ever had any control over any portion of the adjacent coast of 
Korea, 

It gives one a strong sense of the trustworthiness of the 
Korean records of these early days to note with what care the 
date of every eclipse was recorded. At the beginning of each 
reign the list of the dates of solar eclipses is given. For in- 
stance, in the reign of Hyuk-ku-sethey occurred, so therecords 
say, in the fourth, twenty-fourth, thirtieth, thirty-second, 
forty-third, forty-fifth, fifty-sixth and fifty-ninth years of his 
reign. 'According to the Gregorian calendar this would mean 
the years 53, 31, 27, 25, 14, 12 B.C. and 2. A. D. If these annals 
were later productions, intended to deceive posterity, they 
would scarcely contain lists of solar eclipses. The marvelous 
or incredible stories given in these records are given only as 
such and often the reader is warned not to put faith in them. 

The year 48 B. C. gives us the first definite statement of 
a historical fact regarding Japanese relations with Korea. In 
that year the Japanese pirates stopped their incursions iuto 
Korea for the time being. From this it would seem that even 
at that early date the Japanese had become the vikings of the 
East and were carrying fire and sword wherever there was 
enough water to float their boats. It would also indicate thae 
the extreme south of Korea was not settled by Japanese, for 
it was here that the Japanese incursions took place. 

In 37 B. C. the power of the little kiogdon of Sil-la began 
to be felt in surrounding districts and the towns of Pyon-han 
joined her standards. It was probably a bloodless conquest, 
the people of Pyon-han coming voluntarily into Sil-la. In 37 
B. C. the capital of Sil-la, which had received the secondary 
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name Keum*siing, was surrounded by a wall thirty-five h\ 
twelve miles, long. The city was 5,075 paces long and 3,018 
paces wide. The progress made by Sil-la and the evident ten- 
dency toward centralisation of all power in a monarchy 
aroused the suspicion of the king of Ma-ban who, we must re- 
member, had considered Chin-han as in some senses vassal of 
M^a-han. For this reason the king of Sil-la, in 19 B. C. # sent 
an envoy to the court of Ma-han with rich presents in order 
to allay the fears of that monarch. The constant and heavy 
influx into Sil-la of the fugitive Chinese element also disturb- 
ed the mind of that same king, for he foresaw that if this went 
unchecked it might mean the supremacy of Sil-la instead of 
that of Ma-han. This envoy from Sil-la was Ho-gong, said to 
have been a native of Japan. He found the king of Ma-han 
in an unenviable frame of mind and it required all his tact to 
pacify him, and even then he succeeded so ill that had not the 
Ma-han officials interfered the king would have had his life. 
The following year the king of Ma-han died and a Sil-la em- 
bassy went to attend the obsequies.. They were anxious to 
find opportunity to seize the helm of state in Ma-han and 
bring her into the port of Sil-la, but this they were strictly 
forbidden to do by their royal master who generously forebore 
to take revenge for the insult of the preceding year. 

As this was the year,, 37 B. C.». weich marks the found- 
ing of the powerful, kingdom of Ko-gur-yu, we must turn our 
eyes northward and examine that important event. 

As the founder of Ko-gur-yu originated in the kingdom 
of Puyu, it will be necessary for us to examine baiefly the 
position and status of that tribe, whose name stands prom- 
inently forth in Korean history and tradition. There were 
four Pu-yus in all ; North Pu-yu, East Pu-yiS, Chul-bun Pu- 
yfi and South Pu-yft. We have already, under the head of 
the Tan-gun, seen that tradition gives to Pu-ru. his son, the 
honor of having having been the founder of North Pu-yu, or 
Puk Pu-yu as it is commonly called. This is quite apocryphal 
but gives us at least a precarious starting point. This Puk 
Pu-yfl is said by some to have been far to the north in the 
vicinity of the Amur River or on one of its tributaries, a belief 
which is sustained to a certain extent by some inferences to 
be deduced from the following legend. 
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It must have been about fifty years before the beginning 
of our era that King Ha-bu-ru sat upon the throne of North 
Pu-yu. His great sorrow was that Providence had not given 
him a son. Riding one day in the fores^he reached the bank 
of a swift rushing stream and there dismounting he besought 
the Great Spirit to grant him a son. Turning to remount he 
found the horse standing with bowed head before a great 
boulder while tears were rolling down its face. He turned 
the boulder over and found beneath it a child of the color of gold 
but with a form resembling a toad. Thus was his prayer an- 
swered He took the curious child home and gave it the name 
Keum-wa or ‘ ‘Golden Toad.” Soon after this, the kingdom 
removed to East Pu-yu, or Tong Pu-yu* somewhere near the 
“White Head Mountain,” known as Pak-tu San. 

Arriving at the age of manhood, Keum-wa looked about 
for a wife. As he was walking along the shore of U-bal-su 
(whether river or sea we do not know) he found a maiden cry- 
ing. Her name was Yu-wha, “Willow Catkin.” To his in- 
quiries she replied that she was daughter of the Sea King, 
Ha-b&k, but that she had been driven from home because she 
had been enticed away and ravished by a spirit called Ha-mo- 
su. Keum-wa took her home as his wife but shut her in a 
room to which the sun-light had access only by a single minute 
aperture. Marvelous to relate, a ra}" of light entered and fol- 
lowed her to whatever part of the room she went. By it she 
conceived and in due time gave birth to an egg, as large as 
five “measures.” Keum-wa in anger threw it to the pigs and 
dogs but they would not touch it. Cattle and horses breathed 
upon it to give it warmth. A stork from heaven settled down 
upon it and warmed it beneath her feathers. Keum-wa re- 
lented and allowed Yu-wha to bring it to the palace, where 
she wrapped it in silk and cotton. At last it burst and dis- 
closed a fine boy. This precocious youth at seven years of 
age was so expert with the bow that he won the name of Chu- 
mong, “Skillful Archer.” He was not a favorite with the 
people and they tried to compass his death but the king pro- 
tected him and made him keeper of the royal stables. Like 
Jacob of Holy Writ, he brought his wits to bear upon the 
situation. By fattening the poorer horses and making the 
good ones lean^he succeeded in reserving for his own use the 
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fleetest steeds. Thus in the hunt he always led the rout and 
secured the lion’s share of the game. For this his seven 
brothers hated him and determined upon his death. By night 
his mother sought his bed-side and whispered the word of 
warning. Chu-mong arose and with three trusty councillors, 
O-i, Ma-ri and Hyup-pu, fled southward until he found his 
path blocked by the Eurn-ho River. There was neither boat, 
bridge nor ford. Striking the surface of the water with his 
bow he called upon the spirit of the river to aid him, for be- 
hind him the plain smoked with the pursuing hoof-beats of his 
brothers’ horses. Instantly there came up from the depths of 
the river a shoal of fish and tortoises who lay their backs to- 
gether and thus bridged the stream. 

Fantastic as this story seems, it may have an important 
bearing upon the question of the location, of Pu-yu. -Can we 
not see in this great shoal of fish a reference to the salmon 
which, at certain seasons, run up the Amur and its tributaries 
in such numbers that the water is literally crowded with 
them ? If there is any weight to this argument; the kingdom 
of Pu-yu, from which Chu-mong came, must have been, as 
some believe, along the Sungari or some other tributary of the 
Amur. 

Reaving his brothers baffled on the northern bank, Chu- 
mong fared southward till he reached Mo-tun-gok by the Po- 
sul River where he met three men, Cha-sa, clothed in grass 
cloth, Mu-gol in priestly garb and Muk-hu, in seaweed. They 
joined his retinue and proceeded with him to Chul-bon, the 
present town of Song-ch’un, where he founded a kingdom. 
He gave it the name of Ko-gu-ryu, from Ko, his famity name, 
and Ku-ryu, a mountain hi his native Pu-yu, Some say the 
Ko is from the Chinese Kao, “high,” referring to his origin. 
This kingdom is also known by the name Chul-bon Pu-yu. 
It is said that Pu-ryn River flowed by the capital. These 
events occurred, if at all, in the year 37 B. C. This was all 
Chinese land, for it was a part of the great province of Tong- 
bu which had been erected by the Emperor So-je (Chao-ti) in 
81 B. C. Only one authority mentions Chu-tnong’s relations 
with Tong-bu. This says that when he erected his capital 
at Chul-bon he seized Tong-bu. China had probably held 
these provinces with a very light hand and the founding of a 
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vigorous native monarchy would be likely to attract the semi- 
barbarous people of northern Korea. Besides, the young Ko- 
gu-ryu did not seize the whole territory at once but gradual^ 
absorbed it. It is not unlikely that China looked with com- 
placency upon a native ruler who, while recognising her suzer- 
ainty, could at the same time hold in check the fierce denizens 
of the peninsula. 

We are told that the soil of Ko-gu-ryu was fertile and that 
the cereals grew abundantly. The land was famous for its 
fine horses and its red jade, its blue squirrel skins and its 
pearls. Chu-mong inclosed his capital in a heavy stockade 
and built store-houses and a prison. At its best the country 
stretched a thousand li beyond the Yalu River and southward 
to the banks of the Han. It comprised the Nang-nang tribe 
from which Emperor Mu-je named the whole north-western 
portion of Korea when he divided northern Korea into four 
provinces. On the east was Ok-ju and on its north was Pu- 
yu. It contained two races of people, one living among the 
mountains and the other in the plains. It is said they had a 
five- fold origin. There were the So-ro-bu, Chul-lo-bu, Sun-no- 
bu, Kwan-no-bu and Kye-ro-bu. The kings at first came from 
the So-ro-bu line but afterwards from the Kye-ro-bu. This 
probable refers to certain family clans or parties which existed 
at the time of Chu-mong' s arrival and which were not discon- 
tinued. Chu-mong is said to have married the daughter of 
the king of Chul-bon and so he came into the control of affairs 
in a peaceful way and the institutions of society were not part- 
icularly disturbed. 

Agriculture was not exteusivelj r followed. In the matter 
of food they were very frugal. Their manners and customs 
were somewhat like those of Pu-yu but were not derived from 
that kingdom. Though licentious they were fond of clean 
clothes. At night both sexes gathered in a single apartment 
and immorality abounded. Adultery, however, if discovered, 
was severely punished. In bowing it was customary for these 
people to throw out one leg behind. While travelling, men 
more often ran than walked. %The worship of spirits was un- 
iversal. In the autumn there was a great religious festival. 
In the eastern part of the peninsula there was a famous cave 
called Su-sin where a great religious gathering occurred each 
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autumn. Their religious rites included singing and drink- 
ing. At the same time captives were set free. They wor- 
shipped likewise on the eve of battle, slaughtering a bullock 
and examining the body for omens. 

Swords, arrows and spears were their common weapons. A 
widow usually became the wife of her dead husband’s brother. 
When a great man died it was common to bury one or more 
men alive with his body. The statement that sometimes as 
many as a hundred were killed is probably an exaggeration. 
These characteristics were those of the Nang-nang people as 
well as of the rest of Ko-gu-ryu. The highest official grades 
were called Sang-ga-da, No-p’a, Ko-ju-da. Some say their 
official grades were called by the names of animals, as the 
4 ‘horse grade' ’ the 4 ‘dog grade’ T the ‘ ‘cow grade. ’ ’ There were 
special court garments of silk embroidered with gold and sil- 
ver. The court hat was something like the present kwan or 
skull-cap. There were few prisoners. If a man committed a 
crime he was summarily tried and executed, and his wife and 
children became slaves. Thieves restored twelve-fold. Mar- 
riage always took place at the bride’s house. The dead were 
wrapped in silks and interred, and commonly the entire for- 
tune of the deceased was exhaused in the funeral ceremony. 
The bodies of criminals were left unburied. The people were 
fierce and violent and thieving was common. They rapidly 
corrupted the simpler and cleaner people of the Ye-mak and 
Ok-ju tribes. 

No sooner had Chu-mong become firmly established in his 
new capital than he began to extend the limits of his king- 
dom. In 35 B. C. he began a series of conquests which re- 
sulted in the establishment of a kingdom destined to defy the 
power of China for three quarters of a millennium. His first 
operations were against the wild people to the east of him. 
The first year he took Pu-ryu on the Ya-lu, then in 29 B. C. 
he took Hang-in, a district near the present Myo-hyang San. 
In 27 B. C. he took Ok-ju, thus extending his kingdom to the 
shore of eastern Korea. In 23 B. C. he learned that his mother 
had died in far off Pu-yu and he sent an embassy thither to do 
honor to her. 

The year 18 B. C. beheld the founding of the third of the 
great kingdoms which held the triple sceptre of Korea, and 
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we must therefore turn southward and examine the events 
which led up to the founding of the kingdom of Pak-je. 

When Chu-mong fled southward from Pu-yu he left be- 
hind him a wife and son. The latter was named Yu-ri. 
Tradition says that one day while playing with pebbles in the 
street he accidentally broke a woman’s water jar. In anger 
she exclaimed “You are a child without a father.” The boy 
went .sadly home and aked his mother if it was true. She an- 
swered yes, in order to see what the boy would do. He went 
out and found a knife and was on the point of plunging it into 
his body when she threw herself upon him saying “Your 
father is living and is a great king in the south. Before he 
left he hid a token under a tree, which you are to find and take 
to him. ’ ’ The boy searched every where but could not find 
the tree. At last, wearied out, he sat down behind the house 
in despair, when suddenly he heard a sound as of picking, and 
noticing that it came from one of the posts of the house he 
said “This is the tree and I shall now find the token.” Dig- 
ging beneath the post he unearthed the broken blade of a 
sword. With this he started south and when he reached his 
father’s palace he showed the token. His father produced the 
other half of the broken blade and as the two matched he re- 
ceived the boy and proclaimed him heir to the throne. 

But he had two other sons by a wife whom he had taken 
more recently. They were Pi-ryu and On-jo. When Yu-ri 
appeared on the scene these two brothers, knowing how pro- 
verbially unsafe the head of a king’s relative is, feared for their 
lives and so fled southward. Ascending Sam-gak San, the 
mountain immediately behind the present Seoul, they survey- 
ed the country southward. Pi-ryu the elder chose the country 
to the westward along the sea. On-jo chose to go directly 
south. So they separated, Pi-ryu going to Mi-ch’u-hol, now 
In-ch’un near Chemulpo, where he made a settlement. On-jo 
struck southward into what is now Ch’ung-ch’ung Province 
and settled at a place called Eui- rye-sung, now the district of 
Chik-san. There he was given a generous tract of land by 
the king of Ma-han ; and he forthwith set up a little kingdom 
which he named South Pu-yfi. The origin of the name Piik- 
je is not definitely known. Some say it was because a hun- 
dred men constituted the whole of On-jo’s party. Others say 
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that it was at first called Sip-je and then changed to Pak-je 
when their numbers were swelled by the arrival of Pi-ryu and 
his party. The latter had found the land sterile and the 
climate unhealthy at Mi-ch’u-hol and so was constrained to 
join his brother again. On the other hand we find the name 
Pak-je in the list of original districts of Ma-han and it is pro- 
bable that this new kingdom sprang up in the district called 
Pak-je and this name became so connected with it that it has 
came down in history as Pak-je, while in truth it was not call- 
ed so by its own people. It the same way Cho-sun is known 
today by the medieval name Korea. Not long after Pi-ryu 
rejoined his brother he died of chagrin at his own failure. 

It must not be imagined that these three kingdoms of Sil- 
la, Ko-gu-ryii and Pak-je, which represented so strongly the 
centripetal idea in government, were allowed to proceed without 
vigorous protests from the less civilized tribes about them. 
The Mal-gal tribes in the north, the Suk-sin and North Ok-ju 
tribe in the north-east and Ye-mak in the east made fierce at- 
tacks upon them as opportunity presented. The Mal-gal 
tribes in particular seem to have penetrated southward even 
to the borders of Pak-je, probably after skirting the eastern 
borders of Ko-gu-ryu. Nominally Ko-gu-ryu held sway even 
to the Japan Sea but practically the wild tribes roamed as yet 
at will all through the eastern part of the peninsula. In the 
eighth year of On-jo’s reign, 10 B. C., the Mal-gal forces be- 
sieged his capital and it was only after a most desperate fight 
that they were driven back. On- jo found it necessary to 
build the fortresses of Ma-su-sung and Ch’il-chung-sung to 
guard against such inroads. At the same time the Sun-bi were 
threatening Ko-gu-ryu on the north, but Gen. Pu Bun-no 
lured them into an ambush and routed them completely. The 
king rewarded him with land, horses and thirty pounds of 
gold, but the last he refused. 

The next year the wild men pulled down the fortresses 
lately erected by King On-jo and the latter decided that he 
must find a better site for his capital. So he moved it to the 
present site of Nam-han, about twenty miles from the present 
Seoul. At the same time he sent and informed the king of 
Ma-han that he had found it necessary to move. The follow- 
ing year he enclosed the town in a wall and set to work teach- 
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itig agriculture to the people throughout the valley of the Han 
River which flowed near by. 

In the year which saw the birth of Christ the situation of 
affairs in Korea was as follows. In the north, Ko-gu-ryu, a 
vigorous, warlike kingdom, was making herself thoroughly 
feared by her neighbors ; in the central western portion was 
the little kingdom of Pak-je, as yet without any claims to in- 
dependence but waiting patiently for the power of Ma-han so 
to decline as to make it possible to play the. serpent in the 
bosom as Wi-rnan had done to Ki-ja’s kingdom. In the south 
was Sil-la, known as a peaceful power, not needing the sword 
because her rule was so mild and just that people from far and 
near flocked to her borders and craved to become her citizens. 
It is one of the compensations of history that SiL-la, the least 
martial of them all, in an age when force seemed the only 
arbiter, should have finally overcome them all and imposed 
upon them her law r s and her language. 


Chapter VII. 

Change of Ko-gu-ryu capital Sil-la raided Legend of Suk-ta’l-ha 

fall of Ma-han. . . .beginning of Chinese enmity against Ko-gu- 

ryn the three kingdoms differentiated King Yu-ri degraded 

extension of Ko-gu-ryu Japanese corsairs. . . remnant of Ma- 
han revolts fall of Pu-yu origin of in-gum siege of Ko-gu- 

ryu capital raised Sil-la’s peaceful policy patronymics of- 
ficial grades unoccupied territory kingdom of Ka-rak le- 
gends position dependencies. 

We read that in 2 A. D> the king of Ko-gu-ryu was about 
to sacrifice a pig to his gods, when the pig escaped and taking 
to its heels was chased by the courtier Sul-chi into the district 
of Kung-na. He caught the animal near Wi-na Cliff, north 
of the Ch’o-san of today. When he returned -he described the 
place to the king as being rough and consequently suitable for 
the site of a capital. Deer, fish and turtles also abounded. 
He gave such a glowing account that the king was fain to 
move his capital to that place, -where it remained for two hun- 
red and six years. 

In 4 A. D. Hyuk-ku-se, the wise king of Sil-la died and 
seven days later his queen followed him. It is said that they 
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were so completely one that neither could live without the 
other. Nam-ha his son, with the title of Ch’a-chVung, reign- 
ed in his stead. A remnant of the Nang-nang tribe, hear- 
ing of the death of King Hyuk-ku-se, thought it a fitting time 
to make a raid into Sil-la territory, but they were beaten back. 

In the third yrar of his reign, Nam-ha built a shrine to 
his father and then put the management of the government 
into the hands of a man named Suk-t’al-ha who had become 
his son-in-law. This man is one of the noted men of Sil-la 
and his origin and rise are among the cherished traditions of 
the people. 

Somewhere in north-eastern Japan there was a kingdom 
known as Ta-p’a-ra and there a woman, pregnant for seven 
years, brought forth an egg. The neighbors thought it a bad 
omen and were minded to destroy it but the mother, aware of 
their intentions, wrapped the egg in silk and cotton and plac- 
ing it in a strong chest committed it to the waters of the Jap- 
an Sea. In time it drifted to A-jin Harbor on the coast of 
Sil-la where an old fisherwoman drew it ashore and found up- 
on opening it that it contained a beautiful child. She adopted 
him and reared him in her humble home. It was noticed that 
wherever the child went the magpies followed him in flocks, 
so they gave him the name of Suk, the first part of the Chin- 
ese word for magpie. The second part of his name was T’al, 

* ‘to put off’ ’* referring to his having broken forth from the egg, 
and the final syllable of his name was Ha meaning “to open” 
for the fishwife opened the chest. This boy developed into a 
giant both physically and mentally. His foster-mother saw in 
him the making of a great man, and so gave him what educa- 
tional advantages she could afford. When he had exhausted 
these she sent him to enter the sendee of the great statesman 
Pyo-gong the same that had acted as envoy to Pak-je. Pyo- 
gong recognised his merit and introduced him at court where 
his rise was so rapid that ere long he married the king’s 
daughter and became vicegerent of the realm, the king resign- 
ing into his hands the greater part of the business of state. 

The year 9 A. D. beheld the fall of the kingdom of Ma- 
han. We remember that Ki-juu became king of Ma-han in 
193 B, C/S He died the same year and was succeeded by his 
son Ki-t’ak with the title Kang-wang, who ruled four years. 
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It was in 58 B. C. that Kr-jun’s descendant Ki-hun (Wun* 
wang) ascended the throne. It was in the second year of his 
.reign that Sil-la was founded and in his twentj--second year 
that Ko-gu-ryu was founded. After twenty-six years of rule 
he died and left his son, Ki-juug, to hold the scepter. It 
was this king who, in his sixteenth year gave On-jo the plot 
of land which became the seat of the kingdom of Pak-je. 
Twenty-six years had now passed since that act of generosity. 
Ffik-je had steadily been growing stronger and Ma-han had as 
steadily dwindled, holding now only the two important towns 
of Wun-san and Kdm-hyuu. In fact some authorities say that 
Ma-han actually came to an end in 16 B. C. at the age of 177 
years but that a remnant still held the towns of Wiin-san and 
Kom-hyun. The balance of proof is however w T ith the state- 
ment that Ma-han kept up at least a semblance of a state until 
9 A. D. 

The first sign of hostile intent on the part of Pak-je a- 
gainst her host, Ma-han, had appeared some years before, 
when Pak-je had thrown up a line of breast-works between 
herself and the capital of Ma-han. The latter had no inten- 
tion of taking the offensive but Pak-je apparently feared that 
Ma-han would divine her hostile intent. Ma-han hastened to 
send a message saying “Did I not give you a hundred li of 
land? Why do you then suspect me of hostile designs?” In 
answer, Pak-je partly from shame and partly because she saw 
that Ma-han was wholly unsuspicious of her ulterior designs, 
tore down the barriers and things went on as before. But now 
that Ma-han was utterly weak, the king of Pak-je decided to 
settle the matter by one bold stroke. He organised a great 
hunting expedition and under cover of this approached the 
Ma-han capital and took it almost without resistance. Thus, 
as Wi-man had paid back the kindness of Ki-jun by treachery 
so now again On-jo paid back this last descendant of Ki-jun 
in the same way. 

Up to this time China had looked on with complacency at 
the growth of Ko-gu-ryu but now Wang-mang the usurper 
had seized the throne of the Han dynasty. His title was Hsin 
Whang-ti. One of his first acts seems to have been directed 
against the powerful little kingdom that had supplanted the 
two provinces of Tong*bu and P’y ung-ju into which China had 
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divided northern Korea/ He was probably suspicious of a 
rapidly growing and thoroughly warlike power which might 
at any time gather to its standards the wild hordes of the north 
and sweep down into China. 

Here was the beginning of a long struggle which lasted 
with occasional intermissions until Ko-gu-ryu^ was finally de- 
stroyed some eight centuries later. Ko-gu-ryu was uniformly 
'China’s foe and Sii-la was as uniformly her friend and ally. 
Pak-je was now one and now the other. It may be in place 
to say here that the three powers that divided the peninsula, 
between them were strongly differentiated. Ko-gu-ryu in the 
north was a strong, energetic, fierce, unscrupulous military 
power, the natural product of her constituent elements. Sil-la 
was the very opposite; always inclined toward peace and will- 
ing oftentimes to make very large concessions in order to 
secure it. Her policy was always to conciliate, and it was 
for this mainly that at the last China chose her as the one to 
assume control of the whole peninsula/^ Pak-je differed from 
both the others. She was as warlike as Ko-gu-ryu but as weak 
in military resources as Sil-la. She therefore found her life 
one scene of turmoil and strife and she was the first of the 
three to succumb. 

It was in 12 A. D. that Wang-mang sent an envoy to Yu- 
ri, king of Ko-gu-ryu, demanding aid in the work of subdu- 
ing the wild tribes of the north. This was refused by the head- 
strong Yu-ri, but the Emperor compelled him to send certain 
troops to accompany the Chinese army. They however took 
advantage of every opportunity to desert, and large numbers 
of them formed a marauding band that penetrated the Liao- 
tung territory and plundered and killed on every hand. For 
this cause the Emperor sent against Ko-gu-ryu a strong force 
under Gen. Om-u, who speedily brought the recalcitrant Yu- 
ri to terms, took away his title of royalty and left him only the 
lesser title of Hu or “Marquis.” From that day began the 
policy of reprisals on Chinese territory which Ko-gu-rvu steadi- 
ly pursued until it cost her life. 

These were stirring days in all three of the kingdoms of 
the peninsula. In 14 A. D. Ko-gu-ryu extended her territory 
northward by the conquest of the Yang-mak tribe and at the 
same time she seized a strip of land beyond the Liao River 
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This shows that 'the castigation inflicted by Wang-mang had 
not been very severe. 

At the same time., Sil-la was being harrassed along her 
southern sea-board by Japanese corsairs, and while her small 
army was busy driving these out^the wild people of Nang- 
nang attacked her on the north. It is said that one night a 
meteor fell in their camp and frightened them back to their 
own country and thus Sil-la was saved. 

Two years later the king Yu-ri of Ko-gu-ryu died and 
his son Mu-hyui ascended the throne, bestowing on his father 
the title Tong- myung or * ‘Eastern Brightness. ” The same 
year saw a remnant of the overthrown kingdom of Ma-han, 
under the leadership of Captain Chu-geun, attempt to wrest 
the scepter from Pak-je and restore the fallen house, but they 
were defeated and together with their wives and children were 
put to the sw T ord. About this time an ancient royal seal was 
unearthed in northern Sil-la, where Kang-neung now lies. 
It became the royal seal of Sil-la. 

The next year Ko-gu-ryu, ever on the lookout for ag- 
grandisement, made the conquest of Pu-yu, the land from 
which Chu-mong had fled. The tradition is as follows. Ta-sOj 
the king of Pu-yu, had become possessed of a red crow with 
two bodies but only one head. The soothsayers said, “Two 
countries will be joined under one head”. The king replied ) 
“Then it means that I shall conquer Ko-gu-ryu.” So he 
sent the bird to the king of Ko-gu-ryu as a gage of war, but 
that astute monarch replied, “Red is the color of the south. 
I shall therefore cbnquer you.” Thereupon he took the in- 
itiative and sent a powerful army northward to make good 
his threat. The story says that as the army entered Ei-mul 
forest the soldiers found swords clashing together but wield- 
ed by invisible hands. These they seized and hastened on. 
Soon they were joined by a gigantic warrior with a white face 
who joined their party and gave his name as Kwe-yu, 

Approaching the capital of Pu-yu, they brought up at 
night before an extensive marsh. The Pu-yu king, thinking 
to surprise them by a night attack, attempted to cross the 
marsh, but became mired. The giant Kwe-yu dashed into 
the swamp and brought to the Ko-gu-ryu king his rival’s 
head. Upon this the Pu-vu forces surrendered; all but the 
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brother of the fallen king' who fled, with a hundred followers 
and settled near the Ya-lu River, calling the place Kal-sa. 
This Ko-gu-ryu winked at. 

In 24 A. D. the king of Sil-la djed, having nominated as 
his successor not his son, but Suk-t’al-ha^his son-in-law. 
After the obsequies had been perfonned>Suk-t’al-ha insisted 
that the prince assume the throne, but he in turn insisted that 
the dead king’s orders be followed. Asa compromise., Suk- 
t’al-ha proposed that they should find a man with sixteen teeth 
in his upper jaw, as this was a sign of unusual wisdom, and 
that upon him the throne should be bestowed. When it came 
to the test, it was found that the prince himself was the man. 
He could no longer refuse and ascended the throne under the 
title of Yi-sa-geum, or “Sixteen Teeth.” The present word 
In-gum which means “king” was doubtless derived from or 
is a corruption of this Sil-la word. 

Meanwhile Ko-gu-ryu had been pushing her conquests 
steadily. Ka-ma and Ku-da, two northern districts or “king- 
doms” were absorbed and other conquests were contemplated. 
The Emperor beheld these enlargements of Ko-gu-ryu with 
some concern and in 27 A. D. sent a strong force to bring, 
her to terms. At the first encounter the forces of Ko-gu-ryu 
were routed and fell back toward the capital which, as we have 
seen, was then at or near the present town of Eui-ju. The 
king hastily summoned a council of war at which it was 
decided to man the wells of the capital and try to hold out 
until the enemy should be compelled by lack of food or the 
severity of the weather to raise the siege. The Chinese knew 
that there was little water within the wall and had high hopes 
of compelling a speedy serrender. This was all too true and 
there was soon much distress in the city; but a certain cour- 
tier said “If you will give me all the fish in the city I will 
undertake to make the enemy raise the siege or I will pay 
the penalty with my life.” He was given permission and 
soon he had the soldiers along the wall going through the 
motions of a bath, using fish scales for water. The scales 
glittered in the sun like drops of water and the enemy suppos- 
ing that there must therefore be a good store of water in the 
city despaired of taking it by siege and so struck their tents 
and returned to China. 
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The marked difference between Ko-gu-ryii and Sil-la 
was well illustrated by the events of this year. While Ko-gti- 
ryu was reaching out covetous hands in every direction and 
carrying fire and sword into the hamlets of inoffensive neigh- 
bors, Sil-la was pursuing a course of such good will to all both 
without and within her borders that natives of the wild tribes 
to the north of her came in large numbers and settled on her 
soil, glad to become citizens of so kind and generous a land?^ 
The king himself made frequent tours of the country alleviat- 
ing the distress of widows, orphans and cripples. It was in 
32 B. C. that he changed the name of the six original families 
which united in founding Sil-la. The men of Yang-san, Ko- 
hu, Ta-su, Ul-jin, Ka-ri, and of Myang-whal were named 
respectively Yi, Ch*o6, Son, Chong, Pa and Sul. These 
names will be recognised at once as among the most common 
patronymics in Korea at the present day, which adds confirma- 
tory evidence that Korea of to-day is essential!}'' the Korea of 
the south. When we add to this the fact that the names Pak, 
Kim, An, Ko, Suk, Yang, So, Su, Kwiin, Pa, Im, Na, Hyun, 
Kwak, Ho, Whang, Chang, Sim and Yu originated in south- 
ern Korea the argument becomes well-nigh conclusive. The 
only names of impoitance that did not originate in southern 
Korea are Min, Song, Om, Cho, and Han; and many of 
these originated in what must have been Ma-han territory. 
At the same time the king established seventeen official grades 
and called them respectively I-bill-son, I-ch’uk-son, I-son, 
P’a-jin-son, Ta-a-son, A-son, Kil-son, Sa-son, etc. 

It must be remembered that as yet neither of the ‘ 'Three 
Kingdoms” had begun to occupy all the territory that nominally 
belonged to it or that lay within its 4 ‘sphere of influence.” 
Between them lay large tracts of land as yet unoccupied except 
by wild tribes. It is more than probable that at no point did 
any of these kingdoms actually touch each other. Ko-gu-ryu 
was broadening out northwards, Pak-je yvas at a standstill 
and Sil-la was growing rather by immigration than by occupa- 
tion of new territory. As yet Sil-la had taken but four dis- 
tricts outside of the original six, and so we see that a large 
part of the south was still in the hands of the original in- 
habitants as given in the list of the settlements of the three 
Hans. In 41 A. D. the nine districts whose names ended in 
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kan, namely A-do-gan, Yd-do-gan, P’i-do-gan, O-do-gan, 
Yu-su-gan, Yu-ch’un-gan, Sin-ch’un-gan, Sin-gwi-gan and 
O-ch’un-gan, formed a confederacy and called it the “Kingdom 
of Ka-rak”. They placed their capital at Ka-rak, the present 
town of Kim-ha, and made Keum Su-ro their king. Tradi- 
tion says that he obtained his Queen in the following way. 
A boat approached the shore bearing a beautiful woman, 
Queen Ho, whose ornamental name was Whang-ok or ‘ ‘Yellow 
Jade”. She came from the far southern kingdom of A-yu-t’a, 
otherwise known as Ch’un-ch’uk. It is said that she lived a 
hundred and fifty-seven years and that the king survived her 
one year. All that is told us of the history of this rival of 
Sil-la is the list of her kings,? which will be found in the 
chronological tables. After an existence of 491 years it came 
to an end in the reign of the Sil-la kingj Pup-heung. It is 
also affirmed that when. Sil-la fell in 935, some worthless 
wretches who defiled the grave of Keum Su-ro were mysteri- 
ously killed, one by the falling of a beam, one by an invisible 
archer and nine others by a serpent eighteen feet long, ,s rhe 
records say that when the Japanese, at the time of the great 
invasion three centuries ago, dug open this king’s grave, they 
found great store of gold and jade. The skull of the monarch 
was of prodigious size, and beside his body lay two women 
whose features were well preserved but which dissolved and 
melted away when exposed to the air. It is barely possible 
that we here have a« indication that embalming was practiced, 
but if so we have no other intimation of it. 

Ka-rak extended eastward as far as Wang-san River, six 
miles to the west of the present Yang-san; to the north-east 
as far as Ka-ya San, the present Ko-ryung; to the south and 
south-west as far as the coast and on the west to Chi-ri San. 
From this we see that it was little inferior to Sil-la in size. 

Ka-rak had five dependencies, namely the districts known 
under the common name of Ka-ya. They were So-ga-ya, 
Ko-ryung-ga-ya, Song-san-ga-ya, Ta-ga-ya and A-ra-ga-ya. 
They correspond respectively to the present towns of Ko- 
sung, Ham-ch’ang Sung-ju, Ko-ryung ahd Ham-an. Tradi- 
tion says that one day when the chiefs of the nine tribes of 
Ka-rak were banqueting they saw upon the slope of Sung- 
bong, called also Ku-yii -bong, a singular cloud. tc Tirom the sky 
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above it came a voice. They hastened up the mountain and 
there found a golden box containing six golden eggs. These 
opened and disclosed six boys. One of the was Keum-Su-ro 
who became king of Ka-rak and the other five were made 
chiefs of the five Ka-ya, subject to Ka-rak. Of these Ka-ya 
states we know the founder of only one. He was descended 
from Kydn-mo-ju, the female divinity of Ka-ya Mountain 
who wedded a celestial being, Yi-ja-ga. Their off-spring was 
Yi-i-a-si, who founded one of the Ka-ya states. The Ka-ya 
states fell before Sil-la some five hundred years later in the 
reign of King Chin-heung. 

Chapter VIII. 

Vicissitudes of Ko-gu-ryu last Ma-han chief joins Sil-la. . . .Pak-je 

and Sil-la become sworn enemies legend of Kye-rim . . . .Pak-je 

worsted Ko-gu-rvu's strength on the increase Sil-la’s rapid 

growth Ka-ya attacks Sil-la. .. .Ko-gu-ryu make compact with 

Ye-mak. . . .Su-snng’s evil reign roads in Sil-la Japanese raid 

legend an epicurean Pak-je’s victory origin of govern- 
ment loans Yun-u's trickery' capital of Ko-gu-ryu moved. . . 

wild tribes attack Sil-la democratic ideas in Sil-la Ko-gu-ryu 

breaks with China and attacks Sil-la .... China invades Ko-gu- 

ryu the king retreats. .. .relieved through treachery capital 

of Ko-gu-ryu moved to PVung-yang beginning of feud between 

Korea and Japan reforms in Pak-je third century closes 

progress of Sil-la how Bul-bul became king of Ko-gu-yu a 

noble lady of Sil-la ia sent to Japan. 

Mu-hySl, the third king of Ko-gu-ryu died in 45, leaving 
the kingdom to the tender mercies of his son a worthless 
debauchee. Four years later he in turn made way for Ha-u, a 
member of a collateral branch of the family. Following the 
traditions of of Ko-gu-ryu this ruler professed loyalty to China 
on the one hand and siezed all the Chinese territory he could 
lay hands on, on the other. In 54 he was assassinated by one 
Tu-110 and the seven year old grandson of king Yu-ri was 
placed on the throne, a regent being appointed to carry on the 
government until the boy reached his majority. The good 
work continued. Ten fons were built in western Liao-tung 
to guard against Chinese advances, which shows that she had 
regained nearly all the territcry she had lost at the hands of 
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the parvenu Wang-mang. The following year she took formal 
possession of the territory of Ok-jii on the eastern coast. 

In the year 58 Yu-ri, the third king of Sil-la died. He 
must not ht confounded, with Yu-ri the second* king of Ko-gu- 
ryu. The sound is the same but the character is different. 
It was he who had the difference of opinion with Suk-t’al-ha 
in regard to the succession. As he died without issue the 
reins of government naturally passed into the hands of the 
aged statesman Suk-t’al-ha. He was sixty- two years old when 
he assumed the cares of royalty. In his fifth year the one 
remaining Ma-han chief, Mang-so, who had escaped the appe- 
tite of Pak-je, went over to Sil-la, as he concluded it was no long- 
er possible to prolong a hopeless struggle sgainst Pak-je. 
Pok-am fortress thus passed into the hands of Sil-la. Strange 
to say Pak-je not only did not resent this but even made 
overtures to Sil-la for a friendly meeting of their respective 
kings in the following year. Sil-la refused to sanction this, 
and the rebuff was too much for the equanimity of Pak-je, 
From that day the attitude of Pak-je toward Sil-la was one of 
studied hostility, broken only by an occasional spasmodic at- 
tempt at reconciliation. Among the three kingdoms, Sil-la was 
the only one that preserved her dignity intact and kept herself 
untainted by the charge either of avarice or pusilauimity. 

The year 66 brought forth another of those wonders that 
enbellish the legendary lore of Korea. The king of Sil-la was 
wakened one night by the loud cackling of a hen, which seem- 
ed to come from a forest to the south. A messenger was 
sent to see what was the cause of the disturbance and he 
found a box hanging from the branch of a tree, while on the 
ground beneath it there cluttered a white hen. When the 
box was placed before the king and he had opened it a hand- 
some child was found. It received the name Keurn Yun-ji. 
Some say this Yun-ji was merely a part of the name while 
others affirm that it is a pure Sil-la word meaning “baby” 
Up to this time the kingdom had been called Su-ra-bui but 
now the king changed it to Kye-rim, kye^ meaning “hen’' 
and rim meaning “woods. ” So the kingdom was called 
“Hen in the Woods”, not a very dignified name but one, 
perhaps, that fitted well the military prowess of the kingdom. 

In 68 Pak-je deemed herself strong enough to undertake 
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Operations against SiMa* She began by seizing the fortress 
of Wa-san. She enjoyed possession of it for nine years but in 
the end she paid dear* for it was retaken by SiMa and the 
Pak-je garrison was put to the sword. This year also saw a 
continuation of Ko-gu-ryiYs forward policy and the little set- 
tlement of Kal-sa which had been make by Pu-yu fugitives 
was absorbed. She followed this up by the conquest of Chu* 
ra farther north. Her military strength seems to have been 
on the rapid increase* 

In 80 the great Suk-t’al-ha died and was succeeded by the 
son of King Nam-faa. He must have been of advanced age 
and ) r et not so old as to prevent his becoming the greatest 
conqueror that SiMa ever produced* During the thirty-two 
years of his reign he added to the SiMa crown the districts of 
Eum-j ip-pul, Ap-to, Pi-ji, Ta-bul, Ch’o-p’al, and Sil-jik* 
These together with U-sI and Ku-ch’ii, which and been added 
the year before his accession* formed a considerable increase in 
the territory of the kingdom and added not a little to Sil-la's 
reputation as a military power* This king, P’a-sa* was one 
of those men who seem to take hold of affairs by the right end 
and wring success from seeming failure* He was as great an 
administrator as he was mild a conqueror* He attended so 
carefully to the needs of the people that it is said that during 
most of his reign food was so plentiful that the wajriarer need- 
ed no money to pay for food or lodgings along the road. 

The kingdom of Ka-ya. whose origin we noted in the 
previous chapter, now assumed the offensive against SiMa* 
The first intimation we have of this is the fact that SiMa in 
88 built two forts named Ka-so and Ma-du, the first of which 
was to guard against the encroachments of Pak-je and the 
second to guard against those of Ka~va* It was not till three 
years later that Ka-ya actually opened hostilities by inaugurat- 
ing an expedition against Sil-la*- As the event is not disclosed 
by the annalists we may conclude that it was unsuccessful. 

Ko-gu~ryu now extended the field of her military opera- 
tions*- She made friends with the people of Ye-niak, to the 
east, and together with them began a series of raids into Chin- 
ese territory beyond the northern borders* The sixth king of 
Ko-gu-ryu, T’a-jo Wang, had now reached the sixty-ninth 
year of his reign so he turned over to his brother. Su-sung* 
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the administration of affairs. This brother was as ambitious 
as the king' and continued the league with Ye-mak and the 
encroachments upon China. But he was disloyal to his 
brother and tried to form a combination against him. In this 
he was not successful. The reign of this T’a-jo Wang was 
the longest one on record in Korean annals. He held the 
scepter ninety-four years, thereby sorely trying the patience 
of his heir apparent. That gentleman came to the throne at 
the green old age of seventy-six, in the year 147 A. D. He 
showed however that his memory had not yet failed him for 
one of his first acts was to a arrest and put to death all the 
wise men who had chidden him for attempting to unseat his 
brother. Ko Pok-changa celebrated scholar of that day was so 
overwhelmed in view of this barbarous act that he asked to be 
destroyed with the rest of the wise men, a wish that was pro- 
bably granted. One day this singular monarch having seen a 
white fox cross his path, an evil omen, asked a soothsayer 
what it might portend. That individual suggested that if the 
king should reform even the worst of omens would turn out 
happily. The soothsayer lost his head as a result of his can- 
dor ; but from that day on, whenever the king wanted to con- 
sult a soothsayer he found that they were all engaged in im- 
portant work at some distant point. 

Kingll-seungof Sil-la whose reign began 134 was the first 
to pay attention to the building of good roads throughout the 
country. In his fifth year he built a road from his capital to 
Chuk-yun, now Pung-geui, and another one over Kye-ip Pass. 
These became very important thoroughfares. We also find that 
his successor continuei this good work by opening roads thro 
to the north of the kingdom. These kings were not many 
years behind the Romans in recognising the vast importance 
of good roads both for administrative and military purposes. 

The relations between Sil-la and Japan are graphically 
described in the single statement that when someone circulat- 
ed in the capital the rumor that a company of Japanese were 
coming the people fled precipitately from the cit3 r until it was 
half depopulated. When the mistake was discovered they 
gradually came back. 

The interesting legend of Yung-o and Se-o belongs to the 
year 158, though it scarcely merits the “once upon a time” of 
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a nursery tale. Yung-o a poor fisherman lived with his wife 
Se-o beside the waters of the Japan Sea on the eastern shore 
of Sil-la. One day as Yung-o was seated on a great boulder 
beside the water, fishing, he felt the rock tremble and then 
rise straight in air. He was carried, to his great consterna- 
tion, eastward across the sea and deposited in a Japanese vil- 
lage. The Japanese folk took him for a god and made him 
their king at once. When his wife found that he did not re- 
turn from fishing she went in search of him. Ascending the 
same rock that had carried him to Japan she experienced the 
same novel extradition that had so surprised her spouse. She 
found him metamorphosed into a king and was nothing loath 
to become queem But their departure brought disaster to 
Sil-la for the sun and moon were darkened and the land was 
shrouded in gloom. The sooth-savers said it was because 
someone had gone to Japan. An envoy was sent post haste to 
those islands in search of the fugitives, but found to his dis> 
may that they had become king and queen of one of the king- 
doms there. He told his story and besought them to return, 
but they seemed well satisfied with the change. Se-o however 
brought out a roll of silk and gave it to the envoy saying that 
if the king of Sil-la would spread it out and sacrifice upon it 
the light would return. The event proved the truth of her 
statement and when the king uttered the words of invocation 
the. sunlight burst forth again and all was well. It is an in- 
teresting but melancholy fact that most of the arguments used 
to show a Korean origin of things Japanese are based upon 
evidence nearly if not quite as credible as this story. The 
Japanese work entitled the Kojiki bears the same relation to the 
carefully detailed history of Sil-la that the Niebelungenlied 
bears to the works of Tacitus. 

When the time came for Su-suug, the sanguinary king of 
Ko-gu-ryu to die a young scapegrace by the name of Ch’a-da 
came to the throne. His idea of royalty w r as that it consisted 
in one long orgie. He attempted to carry out his ideal but 
was cut short within a year by the assassin’s knife. His mot- 
to, in his own words, was “Who does not wish to enjoy life?” 
Epicureanism may have existed in Korea before but it had 
never had so frank a disciple, Pak-ko a relative of the 
murdered king was called from a mountain fastness whither 
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he had fled for safety. They had to ask him three times be- 
fore they could convince him that it was not a mere decoy. 

By the year 168 either Pak-je had grcwn so strong or Sil- 
la so weak that the former deemed it a fit time to make a grand 
demonstration all along Sil-la’s western border, It is said she 
carried back a thousand captives to grace her triumph, Sil-la, 
though filled with rage, was not in condition to return the 
compliment in kind. She however sent an urgent letter point- 
ing out the advantages of peace and asking that the captives be 
returned. We may imagine how this was received by the proud 
army flushed as it must have been by an unwonted victory. 
About this time was begun one of the ancient customs of 
Korea that has ever since exerted an important influence upon 
the life of the people. While hunting the king met a man 
weeping bitterly and upon being asked what was the matter 
replied that he had not a grain of food to give his parents. 
Thereupon the king gave him an order on the government 
granary with the understanding that when autumn came he 
should pay it back. Thus originated the whan- sang or custom 
of making government loans in the spring to be paid back with 
interest in the autumn. When this king died he was succeeded 
by the grandson of old Suk-t’al-ha. He took in hand the work 
of instilling new life into the well-nigh dead bones of Sil-la, 
His first action was to establish two military stations at the 
capital so that it might not be at the mercy of the first adven- 
turer that might pass that way. He also ordered the people to 
pay less attention to the construction of fine government 
buildings and more to agriculture, the back bone of the state, 
Nam-mu the tenth king of Ko-gu-ryfi died at night and 
the queen, desiring to gain an extension of her power, slipped 
out of the palace and hastened tO'the house of the king’s old- 
est brother Pal-gi. She stated the case and urged him to has- 
ten to the palace and assume the royal prerogative. He refused 
to believe that the king was dead and accused her of immodesty. 
She then hurried to the house of the younger brother Yun-u 
and repeated the story. The young man accompanied her 
and when morning broke it was found that he was established 
in the palace and ready to meet all comers. Pal-gi raged 
and cursed. He stormed the palace with his retainers, but 
being unsuccessful, was fain to beat a retreat to Liao-tung, 
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The dawn of the third century saw the three states of 
Korea in the same relative position as before, Ko-gu-ryu 
was still the same ambitious military power, P&k-je was still 
her own worst enemy though flaunting for the time being in 
the gay colors of £ temporary triumph, SiUa was ploddi ng 
along quietly paying more attention to internal improvements 
and so earning the right which she afterward enjoyed of 
holding sway over the whole peninsula. The first twenty- 
five years of the centniy witnessed unusual activity on the 
part of the surrounding savages who in view of the constant- 
ly increasing power of the three states beheld their territories 
diminishing. The wild people of Kol-p’o, Chil-p’o and Ko- 
p’o ravaged the borders of Sil-labut were driven back. On 
the south she attacked and burned a settlement of Japanese 
corsairs who had apparent!}- gained a foothold on the main- 
land. Pak-je was also attacked on the, east by the savages 
and was obliged to build a wall at Sa-do to keep them back. 
This period saw over a thousand Chinese refugees cross the 
Yalu and find asylum in Ko-gu-ryu, It also saw U-wi-gu, 
the fruit of a liaison between the eleventh king of Ko-gu-ryu 
and a farmer girl whom he met while hunting, ascend the 
throne of Ko-gu-ryu. It witnessed a remarkable exhibition 
of democratic feeling in Sil-la when the people rejected Prince 
Sa-ba-ni and in his place set up Ko-i-ru to be king. 

The 3'ear 240 was an important one in the history of 
Ko-gu-ryu. King U-wi-gu was a man of boundless ambition 
and his temerity was as great as his ambition. Ko-gu-ryu 
had been at peace with China for eight years when, without 
warning, this U-wi-gu saw fit to cross the border and invade 
the territory of his powerful neighbor. The town of An* 
p’yung-hyun in western Liao-tung fell before the unexpected 
assault. This unprovoked insult aroused the slumbering 
giant of the Middle Kingdom and the hereditary feud that 
had existed for many years between Ko-gu-ryu and China 
was intensified. At the same time U-wi-gu turned his eyes 
southward and contemplated the subjugation of Sil-la. To 
this end he sent an expedition against her in the following 
year. It was met on the Sil-la border by a defensive force 
under Gen. Siik U-ro who withstood the invaders bravely 
but was driven back as far as the “Palisades of Ma-difl' 
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where he took a firm stand. As he could not be dislodged 
the invading army found itself checked. Meanwhile a dark 
cloud was rapidly overspreading Ko-gu-ryu ’s western horizon. 
The great Chinese general, Mo Gu-geum, with a force of 
io,ooo men advanced upon the Ko-gu-ryu outposts and 
penetrated the country as far as the present Sung-ch’un 
where he met the Ko-gu-ryu army under the direct command 
of king U-wi-gu, The result was an overwhelming victory 
for Ko-gu-ryu whose soldiers chased the flying columns of the 
enemy to Yang-bak-kok where dreadful carnage ensued. 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad” proved 
true in this case. U-wi-gu was so elated over the victory 
that he declared that a handful of Ko-gu-ryu troops could 
chase an army of Chinese. Taking five hundred picked, 
cavalry he continued the pursuit; but he had boasted too 
soon. Gen. Mo Gu-geum’s reputation was at stake. Rallying 
a handful of his braves the latter turned upon his pursuers 
and handled them so severely that they turned and fled. 
The Chinese followed up the timely victory and threw them- 
selves upon the army of Ko-gu-ryu so fiercely that the tables 
were completely turned. It is said that in the engagement 
that followed Ko-gu-ryu lost 18,000 men. King U-wi-gu, 
seeing that all was lost, fled back to his capital and awaited 
developments. But Gen. Wang-geui, Mo Gu-geum’s asso- 
ciate, pursued the king across the Yalu and gave him no rest 
until he had fled eastward to the territory of Ok-ju on the 
eastern coast. On his way thither he crossed Chuk-nyung 
Pass where all his remaining guard forsook him and fled. 
One of his officials, Mil-u, said “I will go back and hold the 
enemy at bay while you make good your escape”. So with 
three or four soldiers he held the narrow pass while the king 
found a retreat in a deep valley, where he succeeded in get- 
ting together a little band of soldiers. He offered a reward to 
anyone who should go and bring Mil-u safely to him. U Ok- 
ku volunteered to go. Finding Mil-u wounded and lying on 
the ground he took him in his arms and carried him to the 
king. The latter was so delighted to recover his faithful 
follower that he nursed him back to life by his own hand. A 
few days later the pursuit continued and the king was again 
hard pressed. A courter, Yu-ryit, offered to go to the enemy’s 
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camp and in some way stop the pursuit Taking some food 
he went and boldly announced that the king desired to 
surrender and had sent this gift ahead to announce his com- 
ing. His words were believed and the general received the 
gift. But Yu-ryu had concealed a short sword beneath the 
dishes and when he approached the general he whipped out 
the weapon and punged it into the enemy's breast. The 
next moment he himself was cut down by the attendants. 
When the king learned that the pursuers had lost their 
general he rallied his little force, threw himself upon them 
and put them to flight. The following year U-wi-gu, re- 
cognising that his capital was too near the border, decided to 
remove the court to P’yung-yang which had been the capital 
for so many centuries. Two years latter be made a treaty 
with Sil-la which remained unbroken for a century?* He had 
been cured of some of his over-ambitiousness. Yun-bul was 
his successor. 

It the third year of King CITum-hft of Sil-la, 249 A.D.* 
the first envoy ever received from Japan arrived at the shore 
of Sil-la. He was met by Gen. Silk U-ro who addressed him 
in the following unaccountable manner. “It would be well 
if your king and queefi should come and be slaves in the 
kitchen of the king of Sil-la”. Without a word the envoy 
turned about and posted back to Japan. An invasion of 
Korea was determined upon and soon a powerful force 
landed on the coast of that country. Gen. Silk U-ro was 
filled with dismay and remorse. He confessed to the king 
that he was the cause of this hostile display and begged to be 
allowed to go alone and propitiate the advancing enemy. It 
was granted and he walked straight into the Japanese camp 
and confessed his crime and asked that he alone be punished. 
The Japanese took him at his word, burned him alive in their 
camp and returned to their own land without striking a blow. 
The following year the same envoy came again and was well 
received by the king, but the widow of Gen. Silk U-ro desir- 
ing :o avenge the blood of her husband, obtained permission 
to work in the kitchen of the envoy’s place of entertainment. 
There she found opportunity to poison his food and thus 
accomplish her purpose. This of course put an end to all 
hope of amity’ between the two countries and that event marks 
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the beginning of the feud which in spite of occasional periods 
of apparent friendship,. existed between the people of Japan 
and Korea until the year 1868. Hostilities did not however 
being at once. 

The latter half of the third century beheld few events of 
special interest in the peninsula* During this period P&k-je 
seems to have made a spasmodic effort at reform, for we read 
that she reorganised her official system and set a heavy penalty 
for bribery, namely imprisonment for life. She also patched 
up a shallow peace with Sil-la. In Ko-gu-ryu a concubine of 
King Pong-sang tried to incense him against the queen by 
showing him a leathern bag which she claimed the queen had 
made to drown her in. The king saw through the trick and 
to punish the crafty concubine had her killed in the very way 
she had described* A chief of the Sun-bi tribe invaded 
Ko-gu-ryu and desecrated the grave of the king’s father. 
The wild men of Suk-sin attempted to overthrow Sil 4 a but the 
king’s brother drove them back and succeeded in attaching 
their territory to the crown of Sil~la. It is said that when 
Sil-la was hard pressed by a band of savages strange warriors 
suddenly appeared and after putting the savages to flight, as 
suddenly disappeared. Each of these strange warriors had 
ears like the leaves of the bamboo and when it was discovered 
next day that the ground around the king’s father’s grave 
was covered with bamboo leaves it was believed that he had 
come forth from his grave with spirit warriors to aid his son. 

With the opening of the fourth century the fifteenth king 
of Sil-la, Ki-rim, made an extensive tour of his realm, He 
passed northward as far as TJ-du-ju near the present Ch’un- 
ch’un. He also visited a little independent '‘kingdom” called 
Pi-ryul, now An-byun, and made many presents, encouraged 
agriculture and made himself generally agreeable. Not so 
with the king of Ko-gu-ryu* He was made of sterner stuff* 
He issued a proclamation that every man woman and child 
above fifteen years old should lend their aid in building a 
palace. Ko-^gu-ryu had of late years passed through trou- 
blous times and the people were in no mood to undertake 
such a work* An influential courtier, Ch’ang Cho-ri, attempt- 
ed to dissuade the king but as he was not successful he settled 
the question by assassinating the king* Eul-bul, who sue- 
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ceeded him , had a chequered career before coming to the 
throne. Being the king’s cousin he had to flee for his life. 
He first became a common coolie in the house of one Eun-mo 
in the town of Sil-la. By day he cut wood on the hill sides 
and by night he made tiles or kept the frogs from croaking 
while his master slept. Tiring of this he attached himself to 
a salt merchant but being wrongfully accused he was dragged 
before the magistrate and beaten almost to death. The 
official Ch’ang Cho-ri and a few others knew his whereabouts 
and, hunting him up, they brought him to the <4 Pul-yu water” 
a hundred and ten li from P’yung-yang, and hid him in the 
house of one O Mak-nam. When all was ripe for the final 
move, Ch’ang Cho-ri inaugurated a great hunting party. 
Those who were willing to aid in dethroning the king were 
to wear a bunch of grass in the hat as a sign. The king was 
seized and imprisoned, and there hanged himself. His sons 
also killed themselves and Eul-bul was then elevated to the 
perilous pinnacle of royalty. 

It was about the beginning of this century also that the 
Japanese, during one of those spasmodic periods of seeming 
friendship asked the king of Sil-la to send a noble maiden of 
Sil-la to be their queen. The king complied and sent the 
daughter of one of his highest officials, A-son-geup-ri. 
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We have now come to the events which marked the rise of 
the great Yun power in Li’ao-tung. They are so intimately 
connected with the history of Ko-gu-ryu that we must give 
them in detail. For many years there had been a Yun tribe 
in the north but up to the year 320 it had not come into 
prominence. It was a dependency of the Tsin dynasty of 
China. Its chiefs were known by the general name Mo Yong. 
In 320 Mo Yong- we was the acting chief of the tribe. He 
conceived the ambitious design of overcoming China and 
founding a new dynasty. The Emperor immediately despatch- 
ed an army under Gen. Ch'oe-bi to put down the incipient 
rebellion. Ko-gu-ryu and the U-mun and Tan tribes were 
called upon to render assistance against the rebels. All com- 
plied and soon the recalcitrant chieftain found himself besieg- 
ed in Keuk Fortress and was on the point of surrender- 
ing at discretion when ah event occurred which, fortunately 
for him, broke up the combination and raised the siege. It 
was customary before surrendering to send a present of food 
to the one who receives the overtures of surrender. Mo 
Yong-we, in pursuance of this custom, sent out the present, 
but for some reason it found its way onl3 r into the camp of 
the U-mun forces while the others received none. When 
this became known the forces of Ko-gu-ryu, believing that 
Mo Yong-we had won over the U-mun people to his side, 
retired in disgust and the Chinese forces, fearing perhaps a 
hostile combination, likewise withdrew. The U-mun chiefs 
resented this suspicion of treachery and vowed they would 
take Mo Yong-we single-handed. But this they could not do, 
for the latter poured out upon them with all his force and 
scattered^ them right and left. From this point dates the 
rise of Yun. Gen. Ch’oe-bi fearing the wrath of the Emperor 
fled to Ko-gu-ryu where he found asylum. Here the affair 
rested for a time. The kingdom of Yun forebore to attack 
Ko-gu-ryu and she in turn was busy strengthening her own 
position in view of future contingencies. Ten years passed 
during which no events of importance transpired. In. 331 
Eul-bul the king of Ko-gu-ryu died and his son Soe began his 
reign by adopting an active policy of defense. He heighten- 
ed the walls of P’yiing-yang and built a strong fortress in the 
north* called Sin-sung, He followed this up by strengthen- 
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ing his friendly relations with the court of China. These 
facts did not escape the notice of the rising Yun power. Mo 
Yong-whang, who had succeeded Mo Wong-we, hurled an 
expedition against the new Sin-sting Fortress and wrested it 
from Ko-gu-ryu. The king was compelled, much against his 
will, to go to Tiao-tung and swear fealty to the Yun power. 
Two years latter the capital was moved northward to Wan-do, 
in the vicinity of the Eui~ju of today. This was done prob- 
ably at the command of Yun who desired to have the capital of 
Ko-gu-ryQ within easy reach in case any complications might 
arise. 

Mo Yong-whang desired to invade China without delay 
but one of his relatives, Mo Yong-han, advised him to disarm 
Ko-gu-ryil and the U-mun tribe so that no possible enemy 
should be left in his rear when he marched into China. It 
was decided to attack Ko-gu-ryu from the north and west, 
but the latter route was to be the main one, for Ko-gu-ryu 
would be expecting the attack from the north. The strata- 
gem worked like a charm. Mo Yong-han and Mo Yong-p’a led 
a powerful army by way of the sea road while General Wang- 
u led a decoy force by the northern route. The flower of the 
Ko-gu-ryu army, 50,000 .strong, marched northward under the 
king’s brother Mu to meet an imaginary foe while the king 
with a few undisciplined troops held the other approach. As* 
may be supposed, the capital fell speedily into the enemy’s 
hands but the king escaped. The Ko-gu-ryu forces had been 
successful in the north and might return any day, so the Yun 
forces were forbidden to go in pursuit of the king. To insure 
the good behavior of the king, however, they burned the 
palace, looted the treasure, exhumed the body of the king’s 
father and took it, together with the queen and her mother, 
back to the capital of Yun. With such hostages as these 
Yun was safe from that quarter. The next year the king 
offered his humble apologies and mads a complete surrender, 
in view of which his father’s body and his queen were return- 
ed to him but his mother-in-law was still held. The same 
year Ko-gu-ryu moved her capital back to P’yung-yang. A 
few years latter by sending his son as substitute he got his 
mother-in-law out of pawn. 

In 344 new complications grew up beween Sil-la and 
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Japan. The Japanese having already obtained one Sil-la 
maiden for a queen made bold to ask for a royal princess to 
be sent to wed their king. This was peremptorily refused 
and of course war was the result. A Japanese force attacked 
the Sil-la coastguard but being driven back they harried the 
island of P’ung-do and finally worked around until they were 
able to approach the capital. Finding the gates fast shut 
they laid siege to the city. But their provisions were soon 
exhausted and they were compelled to retire. Then the Sil- 
la forces swarmed out and attacked them in the rear and put 
them to an ignominious flight. Some years later the Japan- 
ese made a similar attempt but were outwitted by the Sil-la 
soldiers who made manikins of grass to represent soldiers, and 
the Japanese, seeing these, supposed that Sil-la had been 
reinforced and so retired from the contest. 

Ko-gu-ryu had been so severely handled by her northern 
neighbor that she gave up for the time being her plans of con- 
quest in that direction. Instead of this she turned her atten- 
tion toward her southern neighbor Pfik-je whose territory was 
a morsel not to be despised. About the year 3&0 she erected a 
fort at Ch’i-yang not far from the PSk-je capital which was 
than at Nam-han. Into this she threw a large force consist- 
ing of 20,000 infantry and cavalry. They began a systematic 
plundering of PSk-je. The army of the latter, under the 
leadership of the Crown Prince, fell suddenly upon this fort 
and gained a victory, for, when the Ko-gu-ryu forces retired, 
they left 5,000 dead upon the field. PSk-je followed up this 
victory by throwing up a line of breastworks along the south- 
ern bank of the Han river to insure against a future surprise 
on the part of her unscrupulous northern neighbor. But PSk- 
je’s victories had shown her the weakness of Ko-gu-ryu and 
reprisals were therefore in order. She equipped an army of 
30,000 men and penetrated the country of the enemy. She 
met no resistance until her army stood beneath the walls of 
P’yhng-yang. An attempt was made to storm the town, dur- 
ing which the king of Ko-gu-ryu was mortally wounded by an 
iarrow, but the assault failed and the Pak-je army withdrew in 
good order. The king of Pak-je, elated over so many eviden- 
ces of his growing power, promptly moved his capital across 
the Han River into Ko-gu-ryu territory. Some say he settled 
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at Puk-han the great mountain fortress back of Seoul while 
others say he settled at Nani P’yung-yang or “South P’yung- 
yang,” by which is meant the present city of Seoul Others 
still say it was at a point a short distance outside the east 
gate of Seoul. But in spite of the apparent successes of P&k- 
je it appears that the people were not satisfied. It may be 
that military exactions had alienated their good will, or it may 
be that they saw in these ambitious advances the sure presage 
of speedy punishment at the hands of Ko-gu-ryu ; but what- 
ever the cause may have been over a thousand people fled from 
P£k-je and found asylum in Sil-la. The king set aside six 
villages as their place of residence, and when P&k-je demand- 
ed to have them sent back answer was returned that Sil-la 
could not drive from her borders those who had sought asylum 
from the ill-treatment of Pak-je. 

Three years before this, In 372, the Chinese had gained 
a signal victory over the Yun kingdom and its king, Mo Yong 
p'ung, had fled for safety to Ko-gu-ryu. It must have been 
his last resource, for he was likely to find little sympathy 
there. And so it proved for the king immediately seized him 
and sent him a captive to China. 

The year 37 2 beheld an event of prime importance in the 
history of Ko-gu-ryu and of the whole peninsula. It was the 
introduction of Buddhism, It is probable that before this 
time some knowledge of Buddhism was current in Korea, but 
as it is eminently a sacerdotal institution but little more than 
indefinite reports could have been circulated previous to the 
coming of the monks. We are not told whether this was done 
at the request of Ko-gu-ryu or whether it was at the advice of 
Pu-gyfin, one of the petty kings who then divided between 
them the north of China. Be that as it may, in 372 A. D* 
images of Buddha were brought by a monk, Sun-do, and also 
a Buddhist book called Pul-gyung. For this the king of Ko- 
gu-ryu returned hearty thanks and forthwith set his son and 
heir to learning the new doctrine. At the same time he gave 
an impetus to the study of the Confucian code. It is quite 
probable that to this new departure is due the fact that the 
next year the laws of the country were overhauled and put in 
proper shape for use. In 375 two great monasteries were 
built in the capital of Ko-gu-ryu. The} r were called Cho-mtm 
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and I-bul-lan. It should be noticed that the introduction of 
Buddhism into Korea was a government affair. There had 
been no propagation of the tenets of this cult through erarai- 
saries sent for the purpose, there was no call for it from the 
people. In all probability the king and his court were pleased 
at the idea of introducing the stately ceremonial of the new 
faith. In fact it was a social event rather than a religious 
one and from that date to this there has not been a time when 
the people of Korea have entered heartily into the spirit of 
Buddhism, nor have her most distinguished representatives 
understood more than the mere forms and trappings of that 
religion which among all pagan cults is the most mystical.^ 

pak-je was not long in following the example of her 
powerful neighbor. In the year 384 a new king ascended the 
throne of PSk-je. His name was Ch’im-yu. One of his first 
acts was to send an envoy to China asking that a noted monk 
named Mararanta be sent to Pak-je to introduce the Buddhist 
ritual. We notice that this request was sent to the Emperor 
Hj-o-mu (Hsia-wu), the proper head of the Eastern Tsin 
dynasty, while Ko-gu-ryu had received hers at the hands of 
one of those petty kings -who hung upon the skats of the 
weakening dynasty and waited patiently for its dissolution. 
Each of these petty states, as well as the central government 
of the Tsin, was on the lookout for promising allies and such 
a request as’ this of Pak-je could scarcely be refused. Mara- 
ranta, whose name smacks of the south and who certainly 
cannot have been a Chmaman, was sent to the Pak-je capital. 
He was received with open arms. His apartments were in 
the palace where he soon erected a Buddhist shrine. Ten 
more monks followed him and Buddhism was firmly established 
in this second of the three Korean states. The greatest defer- 
ence was paid to these monks and they were addressed by the 
honorific title To-seung. Sil-la received Buddhism some fifty 
years later. 

All this time fighting was almost continuous along the 
Ko-gu-ryu-Pfik-je border. The .latter stood on the defensive 
and found it necessary in 386 to build a line of breastworks 
along the border, extending from Ch’ung-mok-yung north- 
ward to P’al-gon-sung and thence westward to the sea. An 
amnesty was brought about through a happy accident. A 
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groom who had accidentally^broken the leg of a Pak- je prince’s 
horse had fled to Ko-gu-ryu to escape punishment. Return- 
ing now to P&k-je, he purchased pardon by informing the 
king that if, in battle, the Pftk-je forces should direct their 
whole force against that part of the enemy’s line where they 
should see a red flag flying they would surely be successful. 
This turned out to be true and P&k-je was once more success- 
ful, but followed up Mr success only to the extent of secur- 
ing a definite cessation of hostilities and the erection of a 
boundary stone at Su-gok-sung to witness forever against him 
who should dispute the point. But when King Ch’im-yu of 
Ko-gu-ryu died in 39 2 and his son Tam-dok came into power 
all previous obligations were swept away and he proceeded to 
reopen the wound- He attacked Pak-je fiercely and took ten of 
her towns. Then he turned northward and chastised the Ku- 
ran tribe. When this was done he came back to the charge 
again and seized Kwang-nu Fortress. This was an almost in- 
accessible position on a high rock surrounded by the sea, but the 
hardy soldiers of Ko-gu-ryu after twenty days of siege found 
seven paths by which the wall could be reached, and they finally 
took the place by a simultaneous assault at these various points. 
When the court of P&k-je heard of this well-nigh impossible 
feat, all hope of victory in the field was taken away, and they 
could only bar the gates of the capital and await the turn of 
events. This king, Tam-dok, was as enthusiastically Bud- 
dhistic as his father. He made a decree that all the people of 
Ko-gu-ryu should adopt the Buddhistic faith and a few years 
later built nine more monasteries in P’yung-yang. 

A year later King A-sin of P&k-je sent his son, Chon-ji, 
to Japan as an envoy. It is likely, but not certain, that it 
was a last resource of P&k-je to secure help against Ko-gu-ryu. 
This is the more likely from the fact that he went not only as 
an envoy but also as a hostage, or a guarantee of good faith. 
If this was the hope of P£k-je it failed, for no Japanese army 
was forthcoming. As another means of self-preservation King 
A-sin formed a great school of archery, but the people did not 
like it,* for exercise in it was compulsory, and many of the 
people ran away. 

In 399 Ko-gu-ryu sent an envoy to the Yun capital to pay 
her respects, but the king of that country charged Ko-gu-ryu 
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with ambitious designs and sent an army of 30,003 men to 
seize the fortresses of Sin-sung and Nam~so, thus delimiting 
the frontier of Ko-gu-ryu to the extent of 700 IL They carried 
back with them 5,000 “houses,” which means approximate- 
ly 25,000 people, as captives. It is difficult to believe this 
enumeration unless we conclude that it means that the people 
living within the limit of the 700 li were taken to be citizens 
of Yun. 

The fifth century of our era dawned upon a troubled Kor- 
ea. The tension between the three rival powers was severe, 
and every nerve was strained in the struggle for preeminence. 
In 402 Na-mul, the king of Sil-la, died and Sil-sung came to 
the throne. He sent out feelers in two directions, one toward 
Ko-gu-ryu in the shape of a hostage, called by euphemism an 
envoy, and another of the same sort to Japan ; which would 
indicate that Sil-la was still suffering from the depredations of 
the Japanese corsairs. The envoy to Ko-gu-ryu was the 
king’s brother, Pok-ho, and the one to Japan was also his 
brother, Mi-sa-heun. We remember that P&k-je already had 
an envoy in Japan in the person of the king’s eldest son Chon- 
ji. Now in 405 the king of Pak-je died. Chdn-ji was the 
rightful heir but as he was in Japan the second son should 
have assumed the reins of government. As a fact the third 
son Chung-nye killed his brother and seized the scepter. 
Hearing of his father's death, Chdn-ji returned from Japan 
with an escort of a hundred Japanese, but learning of his 
brother’s murder he feared treachery against himself and so 
landed on an island off the coast where he remained until the 
people, with a fine sense of justice, drove Ch’dm-nye from the 
throne and welcomed back the rightful heir. 

Meanwhile interesting events were transpiring in Sil-la. 
In 403 Sil-sung, King of that land, fearing lest harm over- 
take his two brothers whom he had sent the year before to 
Ko-gu-ryu and Japan, was seeking for some means of getting 
them back. This might not be an easy thing to do, for to 
ask their return so soon would perhaps arouse the suspicion 
of these neighbors, and precipitate a war. Ko-gu-ryu had 
often taken up arms for a less affront than this. An official, 
Pak Che-san, volunteered to undertake this delicate mission 
even though it cost him his life. He went first to Ko-gu-ryu 
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and there proved so skillful a dilpomat that he soon brought 
Prince Pok-ho back to Sil-la. The mission to Japan was a 
different matter, but he was equal to the occasion. Before 
starting out he said to the king : “I will bring the Prince 
back though it cost my life ; only, before I go, I must ask you. 
to imprison my family, otherwise I cannot succeed/’ The 
king acceded to this strange request and Pak Che-san; starting 
immediately as if in flight, without even changing his gar- 
ments, fled until he came to the Yul Harbor. Even his wife 
he repulsed , exclaiming “I have determined to die. ’ ’ He ap- 
parently feared that the sight of her might shake his loyal 
purpose. He arrived in Japan as a political fugitive, but the 
king suspected him until news came that his family had been 
imprisoned. This seemed to prove his statement and he was 
received graciously. He pretended that he wished to lead a 
Japanese force against Sil-la. Mi-sa-heuu, the Prince whom 
he had come to rescue, was in the secret and heartily second- 
ed the plan. The king made them joint leaders of an expedi- 
tion. The fleet arrived at a certain island and there Pak suc- 
ceeded in spiriting Mi-sa-heun away by night in a little boat 
while he himself remained behind, to delay the inevitable pur- 
suit. Mi-sa-heun begged him with tears to accompany him 
but he refused to jeopardise Mi-sa-heun’ s chances of escape- 
by so doing. In the morning he pretended to sleep very late 
and no one suspected the flight of the Prince until late in t e 
day when concealment was no longer possible. When t e 
Japanese found that they had been duped they were in a terri- 
ble ra°e. They bound Pak and went in pursuit of the run- 
away. 0 But a heavy fog settled upon the sea and frustrated 
their plan. Then they torturted their remaining victim and 
to their inquiries he replied that he was a loyal su ject o 
Kye-rim (the name of Sil-la at that time) and that he would 
rather be a Kye-rim pig than a subject of Japan ; that .he would 
rather be whipped like a school-boy in Kye-rim than receive 
office in Japan. By these taunts he escaped a lingering ea 1 
be torture. They burned him alive there on the island of 
Mok-do. When the king of Sil-la heard of his brave end he 
mourned for him and heaped upon him po* .thumous hono^ rs 
and Mi-sa-heun married his preserver's daughter The wife 
of the devoted Pak ascended the pass of Ap-sul-yung whenc. 
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she could obtain a distant view of the islands of Japan. There 
she gave herself up to grief until death put an end to her 
miser>\ 

In 413 a new king came to the throne of Ko-gu-ryu. 
called Ko-ryun. As China and Ko-gu-ryu had been kept apart 
by the intervening Yiin, and had acquired some power of 
sympathy through mutual fear of that power, we are not sur- 
prised that the new king of Ko-gu-ryu condescended to receive 
investiture from the Emperor, now that the latter conde- 
scended in turn to grant it. It was formally done, and the 
act of Ko-gu-ryu proclaimed her vassalage to China. From 
that time on excepting when war existed between them, the 
kings of Ko-gu-ryu were invested by the Emperor with the 
insignia of royalty. Two years later the Emperor conferred 
the same honor upon the king of Pak-je, It was always 
China’s policy to keep the kingdoms at peace with each other 
so long as they all wore the yoke of vassalage; but so soon as 
one or the other cast it off it was her policy to keep them 
at war. 

In 417 Nul-ji came to the throne of Sil-la and began a 
reign that was to last well on toward half a century. He was 
a regicide. He had been treated very harshly by the king 
and had more than once narrowly escaped with his life. It is 
therefore the less surprising, though none the less reprehen- 
sible, that when the opportunity presented of paying off old 
scores he succumbed to the temptation. He ascended the 
throne not with the title of X-sa-geuni, which had been the 
royal title for centuries, but with the new title of Ma-rip-kan. 
However doubtful may have been his title to the crown his 
reign was a strong one. Among the far-reaching effects of 
his reign the introduction of carts to be drawn by oxen was 
the most important. 

The friendly relations of Ko-gu-ryu with the Tsin dynasty 
were cut short by the extinction of that dynasty in 419 but in 
435 Ko-gu-ryu made friendly advances toward the Northern 
Wei dynasty and, finding sufficient encouragement, she trans- 
ferred her allegience to that power. Meantime Pilk-je had 
transferred hers to the Sung dynasty which arose in 420. 

It was in 436 that P’ung-hong, the ‘‘Emperor” of Yun, 
found himself so weak that he could not withstand the pres- 
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sure from the Chinese side and asked the king of Ko-gu-ryu 
to grant him asylum. Consent was given and an escort was 
sent to conduct him to the Ko-gu-ryu capital. He found that 
this sort of life had its drawbacks; for, to begin with, the king 
did not address him as emperor but simply as king. This was 
a great affront to his dignity and, though he was treated very 
handsomely, he assumed such a supercillious bearing that the 
king had. to curtail his retinue and his income. He had been 
given quarters in Puk-p’ung and from there the mendicant 
emperor applied to the Sung Emperor for asylum. It was 
granted, and seven thousand soldiers came to escort him; but 
ere they arrived the king of Ko-gu-ryQ sent two generals, 
Son-su and Ko-gu, who killed the imperial refugee and nine 
of his attendants. The Sung troops, arriving on the instant, 
discovered the crime and caught and executed the two gener- 
als who had perpetrated it. 

In 449 a Ko-gu-ryu general was out on a hunting expedi- 
tion and the chase brought him into Sil-la territory near the 
present town of Kang-neung. The prefect of the district, in 
an excess of patriotic enthusiasm, seized him and put him to 
death. An envoy came in haste to the Sil-la capital demand- 
ing why this outrage had been committed. War would have 
been declared on the spot had not Sil-la been profuse in apo- 
logies. She might have spared herself this humiliationjfor 
war was sure to break out soon in any case. When Pa-gyong 
came to the throne of P&k-je in 455, Ko-gu-ryu took advan- 
tage of the confusion, consequent upon the change, to attack 
her. Sil-la, who, though ordinarily a peaceful power, had 
been perforce drawn into war-like operations and had acquired 
some military skill, now sided with P&k-je. Sending a con- 
siderable number of troops she reinforced Pak-je to the extent 
of warding off the threatened invasion. But P&k-je, though 
glad to find herself extricated from her position of danger, 
would allow no feelings of gratitude to stand in the way of 
her ancient feud against Sil-la; so this act of friendship not 
only did not help toward peace but on the contrary, by show- 
ing Sil-la the fickleness of Pak-je, made peace all the more 
impossible. The middle of the fifth century marks the point 
when all friendly relations between the three Korean states 
were broken off and an actual state of war existed between 
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them from this time on, though active military operations 
were not constant. This we may call the Triangular War. 

The key to this great struggle, which resulted in the 
advancement of Sil-la to the control of the whole peninsula, 
lay not so much in the relative military strength of the three 
rival kingdoms as in the skill which each developed in diplo- 
macy. Each was trying to gain the active support of China, 
knowing very well that if China should once become thorough- 
ly interested in favor of any one of the three powers the other 
two would be doomed.®® 

We will remember that Ko-ku-ry u had cultivated firiendly 
re lations with the Sung dynasty while P&k-je had made her- 
self agreeable to the Wei dynasty. In this P&k-je chose the 
wiser part for the Wei power was nearer and more powerful. 
In 466 Ko-gu-ryu lost a splendid opportunity to establish her- 
self in the good graces of the Wei Emperor, and so insure her 
preeminence in the peninsula. The Emperor Hsien-wen made 
friendly advances and requested the daughter of the king of 
Ko-gu-ryu for his wife. With a short-sightedness that is 
quite inexplicable this request was put off by the lame excuse 
that his daughter was dead. This being easily proved a false- 
hood, Ko-gu-ryu fell from the good graces of the very power 
whose friendship she should have cultivated. 

The year 467 witnessed an important innovation in Korea. 
Sil-la took the lead in the construction of war vessels. The 
one made at that time was doubtless intended for use against 
the Japanese corsairs. That Sil-la had been gaining along 
military lines is shown by her successful repulse of a Ko-gu- 
ryu invasion in this year, in which the wild people of some 
of the Mal-gal tribes assisted Ko-gu-ryu. After the latter 
had been driven back, Sil-la built a fortress at Po-eun on her 
northern border to guard against a repetition of this invasion. 

Ko-gu-ryu and P&k-je were now exerting themselves to 
the utmost to make capital out of their Chinese alliances. 
Ko-gu-ryu sent rich presents and richer words to the Sung 
capital and so won the confidence of that power. Pak-je, on 
the other hand, sent word to the Wei Emperor that Ko-gu- 
ryu was coquetting with the Sung court and with the wild 
Mal-gal tribes, insinuating that this was all detrimental to 
the interests of Pak-je’s patron. 
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As this was without result, she seat and asked openly that 
the Wei Emperor send at army and chastise Ko-gu-ry u. The 
Emperor replied that until Ko-gu-ryu committed some overt 
act of more hostile import than the mere cementing of peaceful 
alliances no notice could be taken of her. In other words 
the Wei power refused to be the aggressor, much to Pffk-j'eks 
chargiu. The Wei Emperor sent this answer by way of Ko- 
gu-ryu and the king of that country was ordered to grant the 
messenger a safe conduct throughhis territory. But Ko-gu- 
ryu, as though bent on self-destruction, refused to let him pass, 
and so the great northern kingdom approached one step nearer 
the precipice which was to prove her destruction. Upon 
learning the news of this affront the Emperor was highly in- 
censed and tried to send the messenger by way of a southern 
port ;*but stress of weather rendered this impossible and Pak- 
je, receiving no answer to her missive, took offense and would 
have nothing more to do with China, for a time. By the 
time she had recovered her temper, Ko-gu-ryu had in some 
way patched up her difficulty with the Wei court and so 
scored a point against Pak-je. And for a time she was on 
friendly terms with both the Wei and Sung dynasties. 

At this point Ko-gu-ryu decided upon a bold attempt to 
swallow Pak-je bodily. It was to be done partly by strategem 
and partly by force. A monk of Ko-gu-ryu named To-rim, a 
fellow of excellent craft, arrived at the Pak-je capital as if 
seeking refuge. The king received him with open arms and, 
finding him an excellent chess player, made him his trust}' 
councilor. This monk told the king that the palaces, walls, 
tombs and public buildings ought to be thoroughly repaired, 
and so induced him to drain the public treasury in this work, 
and also in bringing a huge monolith from Uk-nyi to the 
capital. This done the monk fled back to Ko-gu-ryu and 
announced that the treasury of Pak-je was empty and it was 
a good time to attack her. A large army was put in the field, 
guided by one Kui-lu, a Pak-je fugitive from justice. Almost 
before Pak-je was aware, her capital was surrounded. She 
had applied to Sil-la for help, but too late. First the suburbs 
were laid in ashes, and then access being gained, the palace 
was fired. The king fled with ten attendants out the west 
gate, but Kui-lu the renegade followed and overtook him. 
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The king begged for mercy upon his knees but Kul-lu spit 
thrice in his face, bound him and sent him to the fortress of 
A-han where he was killed. Then the Ko-gu-ryu army went 
back north carrying with them 8,000 captives, men and 
women. 

Meanwhile Prince Mun-ju had obtained help from Sil-la 
and with 10,000 troops was hastening homewards. He found 
the city in ashes, his father dead, the people mourning their 
lost, who had been dragged away captive. He promptly 
assumed control of affairs, moved the capital southward to 
Ung-jin the present Kong-ju, took all the Pak-je people 
away from Han-yang (Seoul) and moved them back across 
the Han River and abandoned all the territory beyond that 
natural barrier to Ko-gu-ryu to whom it had originally be- 
longed. The following year he tried to send a message to the 
Sung Emperor by way < 5 f Ko-gu-ryu but the messenger was 
intercepted and the message stopped. 


Chapter X. 

Ouelpart origin uf Tam-na. . . .new alliances advances in Sil-la 

. . . .but not in Pak-je nor Ko-gu-ryu. . . .temporary peace Budd- 
hism in Sil-la. . . .remnants of barbarism influence of . Chinese 

literature important reforms Ko-gu-ryu’s foreign relations 

conquest of Dagelet Island posthumous titles colors in official 

grades. . . .Wei displeased the ‘ ‘miracle’ ’ of Yi Cha-don. . . .end of 

Ka-rak Sil-la rejects Chinese calendar confusion in China. . . . 

Pak-je attempts reform. . . .history of Sil-la two alliances Pak- 

je and Ko-gu-ryu envoys to China advance of Buddhism in Sil-la 

music in Sil-la war between Pak-je and Sil-la. . . .retrogres- 
sion in Sil-la because of Buddhism Ko-gu-ryu and the Sui Emper- 
or the Ondali, 

Tradition says that in the dawn of history when the 
island of Che-ju (Quelpart) was covered only with a tangled 
forest three sages arose from a crevice in the ground. This 
spot is shown to this day by the people of Che-ju. These 
three men were Ko-ulla, Yang-ulla and Pu-ulla. As they 
stood upon the shore they saw three stout chests floating 
in from the south-east. Drawing them to land and opening 
them the three wise men discovered that each chest contain- 
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ed a calf, a colt, a dog a pig and a woman, together with 
sundry seeds, such as beans, wheat, barley, millet and rice. 
By the three families thus organised the island was populat- 
ed. During the early days of Sibla a certain court astrologer 
announced that the “Friend Star' 1 was visible in the south 
and that a distinguished visitor would soon arrive. Soon 
after this three men came by boat from Quelpart, landing at 
the harbor of T’am-jin, now Kang-jin. They came straight 
to the court of Sil-la where they were hospitably entertained* 
One of the visitors was Ko-hu one was Ko-ch’ung but the 
the name of the third is lost. The king called the first Sung- 
ju or “Lord of the Star,” the second Wang~ja or “King’s 
Son” and the third To-nS or “The One who has Come.” 
He named their country Tam from the name of the port 
where they landed, and na, which seems to have meant 
“Kingdom”, for we find that the last syllable of Sil-la is this 
same na changed by euphonic laws to la. It is the root of the 
present Korean word na-ra or “kingdom.” So the kingdom 
was called T’am-na. The authorities are at a loss to tell the 
date or even the reign during which these events transpired. 
In the year 477 the little kingdom of T’am-na sent an envoy 
to the court of P&k-je with gifts. This is the first really 
authentic mention of the place. If tradition is of any value 
it must be confessed that the story of the peopling of Quelpart 
points toward a southern origin. 

I11 479 the aged king of Ko-gu-ryu, Ko-ryun, now in the 
sixty-eighth year of his reign, sought and obtained recogni- 
tion from Emperor Ko-je (Kao-ti) the founder of the Ch’i 
dynasty in China. That this occurred in the very first year 
after the founding of that dynasty shows how sedulously 
Ko-gu-ryu was cultivating the good-will of the Chinese. 
Pak-je was not far behind, for she swore allegiance to the 
same Emperor only two years later. 

During all these years it is to Sil-la that we must look 
for any signs of internal improvement, any of those innova- 
tions which are the mile-stones of progress. We saw above 
how she introduced the use of the cart and so raised a great 
burden from the shoulders of the people. The wheel is the 
great burden bearer of history. And now w T e find her in- 
troducing further reforms. The first was the horse relay 
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system called the iiong-mi i* It did not bear so directly upon 
the condition of the people but it afforded an opportunity for 
the rapid transmission of official information and thus in- 
directly had an important bearing" upon the welifare of the 
masses. In the next place, she organised a general market 
where at stated intervals merchants from, the various districts- 
could meet and exchange commodities. These are things 
that we look upon as matters of course and we do not realise 
their importance till we imagine ourselves deprived of the com- 
forts that spring from the possibility of rapid communication 
and exchange of commodities. That Ko-gu-ryu had not 
made similar advances in the line of industrial reform is 
shown by the fact that when the Emperor of the Wei dynasty 
sent to grant investiture to Na-un the twenty-first king of 
Ko-gu-ryu in 499 he presented him with suits of clothes, 
flags, a crown and a cart. This shows that carts were not as 
yet. in common use in Ko-gu-ryu. As for P&k-je, disaster 
was following upon disaster. At one time a thousand people 
were swept away in a flood. Then famine carried away three 
thousand. A few years later ten thousand people passed 
over into SiL-la to save themselves from starvation. 

The sixth century dawned upon a comparatively peaceful 
Korea; for the time being the dogs of war were held in leash 
and feuds seem to have been laid on the shelf. The three 
kingdoms employed their time in different but characteristic 
ways. The king of Pak-je built an enormous pleasure-house 
and adorned it with all manner of curious flowers and animals. 
To the expostulations of his ministers he turned a deaf ear. 
A few years later he was murdered by one of his courtiers. 
In truth, peace was nearly as bad for Pak-je as war. 

In Sil-la Buddhism had been introduced during the reign 
of Nul-ji, 417-458. A monk named Muk Ho-ja had been 
well received and was lodged in the palace. But, at the 
first, Buddhism did not find congenial soil in Sil-la. Tradi- 
tion gives the following account of the first set-back which it 
suffered there. In 502 while the king was idling an hour 
away in a favorite summer-house outside the city, a raven 
appeared bearing in its beak a letter. It laid the missive at 
the king's feet and flew away. The superscription said “If 
the king opens and reads this note two people will die ; if he 
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does not open it one will die”. He determined not to open 
it, but one of his attendants said “The one referred to is 
Your Majesty and therefore you should open it even though 
two lives are sacrificed”. He broke the seal and read the 
strange words “Let the king take his trustiest bow, hasten 
to the palace and shoot an arrow through the zither case”. 
The king obeyed the mandate, hastened back to the palace by 
a private gate, entered the queen’s apartments unannounced 
and shot an arrow through a zither case that stood against the 
wall. The arrow pierced the zither case and the High 
Priest who was hidden behind it. The latter had taken 
advantage of the king’s absence to attack his honor. He was 
strangled together with the guilty queen. 

With all her attempts at progress some evidences of the 
grossest barbarity still lingered in Sil-la. It was not, so the 
records tell us, until the year 503 that Sil-la discontinued the 
horrible custom of burying people alive when a king’s body 
was interred. It had been customary to bury five boys and 
five girls alive on such occasions, but in 503 the king publish- 
ed a decree forbidding the continuance of the custom. The 
very barbarity of the custom renders its abolition the more 
striking and places the name of king Chi-jeung, the twenty- 
second of his line, among the names of Korea’s benefactors. 
At the sam e time the custom of plowing with oxen was intro- 
duced, an innovation that had a most far-reaching effect upon 
society. It was in the beginning of the sixth century that 
Sil-la began to show evidences of the influence of Chinese 
literature and thought. In 504 she adopted the Chinese word 
Wang as the title of her kings in place of the pure Korean 
words I-sa-geum or Ma-rip-kan. She also changed the name 
of the kingdom from Kye-rim to Sil-la. We have been speak- 
ing of this kingdom under the name Sil-la but as a matter of 
fact it was not so designated until the year 504 A. D. Before 
that time it had been variously styled Su-ya-bfil, Sa-ro, and 
Kye-rim. The word Sil-la is said to have been composed of 
the Chinese words Sin and ra, which when united become Sil- 
la according to Korean laws of euphony. It is more than 
probable that it was merely an adaptation of Chinese charac- 
ters to pure Korean wrords, for the last syllable la or no is the 
same as that used in other words, centuries before that time. 
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in southern Korea. The na of T’am-na is the same character. 
To the word Sil-la was added the word Kuk or “kingdom’" 
which put her in line with the other vassals of China. The 
Confucian code must have been making headway too, for in 
the following year the custom was adopted of assuming a 
mourning garb for three years upon the death of a parent. 
It was at this time that the influence of China upon Korea 
began to bear its legitimate fruit. Chinese religion, literature, 
government and art were beginning to mould the thought and 
life of the Korean people. Many Chinese words had been in- 
troduced info Korea before this time but the use of the Chin- 
ese character had not been general. 

In the mean time Ko-gu-ryu had been paying attention 
not so much to internal reforms as to external alliances. 
She sent to the Wei Emperor begging him to remit the 
revenue in gold and jade, as they were obtained, the one in 
Pu-yu, which she claimed the Mal-gal savages had seized, and 
the other in Sup-na which she averred the wicked P&k-je had 
feloniously taken. But she added “Of course all that Ko-gu- 
ryu has is yours”. The Emperor good-naturedly remitted 
the revenue but urged his vassal to continue the good work 
of subduing the wild tribes of the peninsula. It is said 
that in a single year Ko-gu-ryu sent three separate embas 
sies to the Wei court. At the same time she was coquet- 
ting, sub rosa , with the new Liang power which had arisen 
in 502. In this Pak-je of course followed suite. We thus 
see that the three kingdoms spent their time in different 
ways ; Sil-la in internal improvement, Pak-je in self-gratifica 
fion and Ko-gu- ryii in strengthening her foreign rela- 
tions. 

In the year 512 the kingdom of U-san was added to the 
crown of Sil-la. This was the little island of Dagelet, off the 
eastern coast of Korea, about opposite the prefecture of 
Kang-neung. How Sil-la happened to branch out in a policy 
of conquest we are not told, but having decided to do so she 
did it very neatly. The expedition was led by Gen. Yi Sa- 
bu. He ordered the construction of several lions with gap- 
ing mouths and enormous fangs. They were carved from 
wood. He placed one of these in the prow of each of the boats 
and when the little flotilla approached the shores of the island 
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the natives were called upon to lay down their arms and 
surrender, or the lions would be set loose among them and 
would tear them to pieces. This, it is averred, brought the 
trembling islanders to their knees at once and Sil-la won a 
bloodless victory. This is among the most cherished tradi- 
tions of the Korean people. 

With the accession of Wun-jong to the throne of Sil-la 
in 514 the Chinese custom'of conferring a posthumous title 
upon a deceased king was introduced for the first time into 
Korea. Tong before this the custom had prevailed in Ko-gu- 
ryu of naming a dead king after the place in which he was 
buried but to the very last the Ko-gu-ryu kings did not 
receive posthumous honorific titles. Pitk-je however follow- 
ed Sil-la ’s example ten years later. 

King Pup-heung of Sil-la in 520 reorganised the official 
list and indicated the different grades of rank by different 
colors. The grades called fa-do , kak-kan and fa-a-son wore 
lavendar. Those called a-son and keup-son, wore red, and 
carried the ivory memo tablets that are common today. The 
ta-na-ma and the na-ma wore blue. The ta-sa and sun-jo-ji 
wore hats of silk, shaped like the broad-brimmed, round 
crowned hats of the chair-coolie of the present day. The pa- 
jin-son and the ia-a-son wore red silk hats. The sang-dang , 
chuk-wi. and ta-sa wore red hat strings. The kaleidoscopic 
colors of a royal Korean procession of today indicate what a 
prominent role the love of color plays in the oriental temper- 
ament. 

The Wei power in China was not pleased with the 
friendship that was springing up between Ko-gu-ryu and the 
Liang court. This came to a climax when she stopppd a 
Liang envoy who was on his way to Ko-gu-ryu to confer 
investiture upon the king. It may be that Ko-gu-ryu realis- 
ed that the Wei dynasty was waning to its close and 
that it was well to cultivate the good-will of the young 
and rising Liang power; but if so the forecast was false 
for the Liang power outlived the Wei onl3>- twent\ r -four 
years. 

The year 524 gave Sil-la Buddhism a new lease of life. 
Its most celebrated representative was a monk named Muk 
Ho-ja who lived about the middle of the fifth century. Com- 
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lug from Ko-gu-ryu he had settled at the town of Il-sung-gun 
where a Sil-la citizen had made him a cave dwelling. The 
king of Sil-la received a gift of incense from China, but did 
not know how to use it till this monk Muk Ho-ja showed him 
how. He told the king to burn it and ask anything of the 
spirits, and they would grant it. The king's daughter was 
Very ill at the time and the king burned the incense and ask- 
ed’ that his daughter be healed. The story says that she 
immediately arose from her bed a well woman. This of 
course gave Buddhism a long start. Since, that time, as we 
have seen, Buddhism had suffered a severe drawback in the 
person of the wicked monk who was discovered in the act of 
abusing his sacerdotal function. It had recovered front that 
shock however and had again assumed large proportions in 
the state of Sil-la. The king had come so completely under 
the influence of the monks that now in 524 the courtiers 
feared that their power would be seriously threatened. They 
therefore used every means to induce the king to moderate 
his views. The king gave his reluctant assent to the execu- 
tion of the high priest, Yi Cha-don. Tradition says that when 
he was brought to execution he exclaimed “When you slay 
me, my blood will flow not red like blood but white as milk 
and then you will know that Buddhism is true. ’ ’ And so it 
proved, for when his bead was severed from the trunk his 
blood flowed white like milk. None could gainsay this 
evidence and from that day Buddhism advanced with rapid 
steps. The following year the king made a law against the 
killing of animals. 

The kingdom of Ka-rak had existed side by side with Stl- 
la on terms of mutual friendship for four hundred and eighty- 
two years, but in 527 her king, 'Kim Ku-hyung, gave up his 
sovereign power and merged his kingdom into that of Sil-la. 
He was however retained at the head of the Ka-rak state 
under appointment by the king of Sil-la. It does not appear 
from the scanty records that this was other than a peaceful 
change. Ka-rak had long seen the growing power of Sil-la 
and doubtless recognised that more was to be gained by 
becoming part of that kingdom than by standing aloof and 
running the chance of becoming disputed territory between 
the rival powers of the peninsula. She had been founded in 
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41 A. D, and now she came to an end in 527, so her lease of 
life seems to have been four hundred and eighty-six years 
rather than four hundred and eighty-two as the records state. 
As the dates of her beginning and end are both taken from 
the records the discrepancy must be laid at the door of the 
recorder.^^ 

About this time Sil-la discovered that it was useless to 
cultivate the friendship of the Chinese powers. The Chinese 
territory was divided into a number of petty kingdoms and 
more were on the eve of being founded. None of them had 
strength enough to hold her own against thfc others,^ much 
less to be of any avail in case of trouble in the peninsula. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that in 535 Sil-la rejected the 
Chinese calendar and named the year according to a plan of 
her own. In China the Liang dynasty, the Northern Wei, 
and the Eastern Wei were all in the field, while the Ch en, 
the Northern Ch’i, the Northern Chu and the Sui dynasties 
were just about to make their appearance and all to pass away 
like summer clouds before the power of the mighty T’ang. 

About the year 540 Pak-je moved her capital again : this 
time it was to Sa-ja the site of the present prefecture of Pu- 
vu in the province of Ch’ung-ch’iing. She seems to have had 
some aspirations after better things, for in 541 she sent to the 
Liang court asking that books of poetry, teachers of litera- 
ture Buddhist books, artisans and picture painters be sent to 
help in creating a taste for literature and art in that country. 
The request was granted. 

The year 543 marks an important event m the life of Sil 
la. The history of that country existed as yet only m the 
form of notes, but now the king ordered that a congress o 
the best scholars of the land set to work compiling a proper 
history under the leadership of the great scholar Kirn-gu 
Ch’il-bu We will notice that this was about two hundred 
vears before the earliest date that is set for the publication of 
'the Japanese work entitled the Kojiki. And it should be 
noticed likewise that this history of Sil-la was not a collection 
of mvths and stories only, but a proper history, wor e up 
from government records which a certain degree of knowledge 
of Chinese had rendered the officials capable of making and 
transmitting. One needs but to compare the Kojiki with th 
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Sam-gtJk-sa or “History of the Three Kingdoms” founded on 
these records to see how immeasurably the latter excels the 
former as a source of accurate historical evidence. 

It was about this time that the wild tribes of the Mal-gal 
and Ye-mak began to realise that the continued progress of 
Pak-je and Sil-la meant extinction for themselves. So in 547 
they joined Ko-gu-ryu in an attack upon Pfik-je ; but Sil-la 
and Ka-ya rendered aid to Pak-je and the northern allies were 
driven back. From this time on, during a period of several 
years, Ko-gu-ryu, Ye-m 3 k and Mal-gal were allies, and Sil-la, 
Pak-je and Ka--ya were allies ; a sort of dual arrangement, 
which preserved a nice equilibrium in the peninsula. 

In 549 the king of Pak-je sent an envoy to present liis 
compliments to the Liang Emperor. When he arrived at the 
capital of the Liang power he found the palace in ashes and 
the reins of government in the hands of the usurper Hu- 
gyung; so he took his stand before the Tan-tnun (gate) and 
wept aloud from morning till night. The passers-by, hearing 
his story, stopped and w’ept with him. This of course did not 
please the usurper, and the envoy was seized and thrown 
into prison where he stayed until the rebellion was put down 
and the Emperor returned. As the Ch’i dynasty arose in 550 
we are not surprised to learn that Ko-gu-ryh sent an envoy 
immediately to do obeisance and get into the good graces of 
the new power. 

It must be confessed that meantime Buddhism had been 
making rapid strides in Sil-la. Monasteries had been erected 
and the new cult was winning its way into the hearts of the 
people. In 551 the public teaching of the eight laws of 
Buddhism against (1) the slaughter of animals, (2) theft, 
(3) licentiousness, (4) lying, (5) drunkenness, (6) ambition, 
(7) the eating of garlic, (8) levity, was decreed. 

It is probable that the art of music was not highly devel- 
oped at this time but in 552 the king of Sil-la sent three men 
to the Ka-ya country to learn music from a celebrated master 
named U Reuk ; but that learned man had come to realise 
that Ka-ya was doomed and, taking his twelve-stringed in- 
strument under his arm he went with his disciple Ni Mun to 
the court of Sil-la. The three men, Piip-ji, Kye-go and Man- 
dok, whom the king had appointed to study music, entered 
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upon their duties under this man’s tutelage. One of them 
studied singing, another the use of the instrument and a 
third dancing. When they had perfected themselves in these 
ornamental arts they proposed to alter some of the songs, on 
the plea that they were too licentious, but old U Reuk 
violently objected to expurgated editions of his works, and so 
it was stopped. From that time music became very popular 
and in many cases students of this great branch of art went 
among the mountains and spent years in practice. The in- 
strument was called a Ka-ya-geum from Ka-ya where it 
originated. It is now called the ka-go and is shaped like a 
Korean zither but is smaller. Among the favorite songs that 
have come down to the present time are “The Ascent of the 
Mountain,” “The Descent of the Mountain,” “The Rust- 
ling Bamboo,” “The Stork Dance,” “The Blowing Wind” 
and “The Monastery on the Mountain.” But music was 
not the only art that flourished, for we are gravely told that 
an artist painted a tree on the wall of “Yellow Dragon 
Monastery” with such skill that birds tried to alight on its 
branches. 

In 555 war broke out between Sil-la and P&k-je. We 
are not told its cause but SiMa was victorious and added to 
her territory a large tract of country along the eastern side of 
PSk-je, which she erected into a prefecture under the name 
of Wan-san-ju (now Chiin-ju). One authority says that in 
this war Pak-je lost one half of her territory to Sil-la. It 
seems that Sil-la had by this time developed the taste for 
diplomatic intercourse with China. Frequent embassies were 
sent on the long and costly journey. Each of the three 
powers sent two and three times a year to one or other of the 
various Chinese courts. The Emperor of the Ch’i dynasty 
sent Sil-la great store of Buddhistic books. It is said that 
as many as 1700 volumes were sent at one time. 

When Pftk-jong ascended the throne of Sil-la in 570 the 
Buddhistic tendencies had begun to bear their legitimate 
fruits. The king was so given over to it that he became a 
monk and the queen became a nun. All thought of progress 
seems to have been given up and the revenues were squandered 
in sending useless embassies to China. The style of Buddhism 
prevalent in Sil-la is illustrated by the fact that in the second 
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year of tils reign the minister of war took the king severely 
to task for spending so much time in the ehase r though the 
killing of animals is the first prohibition of the Buddhist law. 
Tradition says that this faithful minister r Hu-jik, plead in 
vain, and finally, when dying, asked to be buried near the 
road the king usually took when going to hunt. It was done 
and the king when passing the grave heard a noise of warn- 
ing proceeding from it. When he was told that it was the 
faithful but neglected Hu-jik, the king determined on the 
spot that he would reform, and so the faithful minister did 
more by his death than by his life. ^ 

It was in the year 586 that Ko-gu-ryu again moved her 
capital northward to the old place near the present Eui-ju. 
Soon after this the Tsin dynasty in China fell before the 
victorious Sui, and Ko-gu-ryu, Who had been friendly with 
the Tsin but had never cultivated the Sui, was left in an 
extremely delicate position. She immediately began prepara- 
tions for repelling a Sui invasion. The Emperor however 
had no such intentions and sent a swift messenger chiding 
the king for his unjust suspicions and opening the way for a 
friendly understanding. This seemed a little strained to the 
king and he feared treachery; so, while he greatly desired to 
send an envoy, he hardly ventured to do so. 

One of the famous traditions of Korea centers about this 
king. His daughter when of tender years cried so much that 
on one occasian the king impatiently exclaimed “When you 
grow up you cannot marry a man of the nobility but we will 
marry you to an ondali" Now an ondali is a very ignorant, 
foolish fellow,' a boor. When the girl reached a marriageable 
age the king who had forgetten all about his threat was for 
marrying her to a high noble but the girl called to his re- 
membrance the words he had spoken and said she would marry 
no one but an ondali* The king bound ten golden hairpins to 
her arm and drove the away from the palace. She fled to the 
hut of an ondali on the outskirts of the town but he was away 
in the hills gathering elm bark to eat. His mother, old and 
blind, said “You smell of perfume and vour hands are soft 
and smooth. My boy is only an ignorant ondali and no match 
for you/ * Without answering, the maiden hastened to the 
hills and found the boy, but he thought her a spirit and took 
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to his heels and ran home as fast as he could go. She follow- 
ed and slept before his door that night. At last the youth 
comprehended the situation and accepted the hand of the 
princess. With the ten golden hairpins she set him up in the 
horse-raising business. He bought the broken-down palace 
ponies and by careful treatment made them sound and fleet 
again. In the chase he always led the rout and when the 
King asked who he might be the answer was “Only an 
ondali * From this the } 7 outh advanced until he became a 
famous general and had the honor of defeating a Chinese 
army in Eiao-tung. He was killed during an invasion of Sil- 
la but no one was able to lift his dead body till his wife came 
and knelt beside it saying “The dead and living are sep- 
arated.” Then it was lifted and carried back to Ko-gu-ryu, 
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We have seen that Ko-gu-ryu did not respond freely to 
the friendly advances of the Sui power in China. Although 
a Sui envo} r came and conferred investiture upon the king in 
590, yet the relations were not cordial. Something was 
lacking. A mutual suspicion existed which kept them both 
on the watch for signs of treachery. But two years later the 
king did obeisance to the Emperor and was apparently taken 
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into his good graces. And now the net began to be drawn 
about Ko-gu-ryu. Her position had always been precarious. 
She was the largest of the peninsular kingdoms and the 
nearest to China. She was also nearest to the wild tribes 
who periodically joined in an attempt to overthrow the Chinese 
ruling dynasty. So Ko-gu-ryu was always more or less 
suspected of ulterior designs and she seems to have realised 
it, for she always sedulously cultivated the good-will of the 
Emperors. She knew very well that with Sil-la and P&k-je, 
hereditary enemies, at -her back, the day when she fell under 
the serious suspicion of any strong dynasty in China w.ould 
be her day of doom. And so it proved in the end. She had 
now thoroughly alienated the good-will and aroused the 
suspicions of the Sui Emperor; Sil-la and P&k-je were in his 
good graces, and stirring times were at hand. These two 
rival powers sent envoys to China urging the Emperor to 
unite with them in invading Ko-gu-ryu and putting an end to 
her once for all. To this the Emperor assented. Ko-gu-ryu 
knew that the fight w r as on and, being the warlike power that 
she was, she boldly determined to take the offensive. Draw- 
ing on her faithful allies the Mal-gal for 10,000 troops she 
despatched -these, together with her own army, to western 
Liao-tung and across the river Liao, where the town of Ytnig- 
ju was attacked and taken. This was her declaration of war. 
The Emperor in 598 proclaimed the royal title withdrawn 
from the king of Ko-gu-ryu and an army of 300,000 men was 
put in motion toward the frontier. At the same time a naval 
expedition was fitted out. But reverses occurred ; storms by 
sea and bad management of the commissariat by land rendered 
the expedition a failure. It opened the eyes of the Ko-gu-ryu 
king however and he saw that the Emperor was full3- deter- 
mined upon his destruction. He saw but one way to make 
himself safe and that was by abject submission. He there- 
fore hastened to tell the Emperor, “I am a base and worthless 
subject, vile as ordure,’ * which was received by the Emperor 
with considerable complaisanc}^, and a show" of pardon was 
made ; but it was probably done only to keep Ko-gu-rjm from 
active preparations until China could equip a much larger 
army and put it in the field. Pak-je, who did not like to see 
affairs brought to a halt at this interesting juncture, sent an 
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envoy to China offering to act as guide, to lead a Chinese 
army against the foe* When Ko-gu-ryu learned of this her 
anger knew no bounds and she began to make reprisals upon 
Pftk-je territory. 

About this time the Sui Emperor had business in the 
north. The Tol-gwul tribe needed chastisement. When the 
Chinese forces entered the chief town of the humbled tribe 
they found a Ko-gu-ryu emissary there. This fed the Em- 
peror’s suspicions for it looked as if Ko-gu-ryu were prepar- 
ing a league of the wild tribes for the purpose of conquest* 
He therefore sent to Ko-gu-ryu saying “The king should not 
be afraid of me* Let him come himself and do obeisance. If 
not, I shall send and destroy him.” We may well imagine 
that this pressing invitation was declined by the king. 

The last year of the sixth century witnnessed the com- 
pilation of the first great history of Ko-gu-ryu, in 100 volumes. 
It was named the Yu-geui^or “Record of Remembrance. ’ ’ 

It took China some years to get ready for the carding 
out of her plan, but at last in 612 began one of the mightiest 
military movements in history. China massed upon the 
western bank of the Liao River an arm}' of 1,130,000 men. 
There were forty regiments of cavalry and eighty of infantry* 
The army was divided into twenty-four battalions, marching 
with an interval of forty li between each, so that the entire 
army stretched for 960 li or 320 miles along the road. Eighty 
li in the rear came the Emperor with his body-guard. 

When this enormous army reached the banks of the Liao 
they beheld on the farther bank the soldiers of Ko-gu-ryu. 
Nothing can batter prove the harihooi of the Ko-gu-ryu sold- 
iery than that, when they saw this well-nigh innumerable host 
approach, they dared to dispute the crossing of the river. 

The Chinese army was composed of Chinese regulars and 
of allies from twenty-four of their dependencies whose names 
are given as follows. Nu-bang, Chang-jam, Mvung-ha, K*I- 
raa, Kdn-an, Nam-so, Yo-dong, Hyun-do, Pu-yu, Nang- 
nang, Ok-ju, Chum-sun, Harn-ja, Hon-mi, Im-dun, Hu-sung, 
Che-M, Tap-don, Suk-sin, Kal-suk, Tong-i, Ta-bang and 
Yang-p’yung. One would suppose from this long list that 
there could be few left to act as allies to Ko-gu-ryu, but when 
we remember that the Mal-gal group of tribes was by far the 
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most powerful and warlike of all the northern hordes we will 
see that Ko-gu-ryu was not without allies. In addition to 
this, Ko-gu-ryu had two important factors in her favor ; in 
summer the rains made the greater part of Liao-tung impas- 
sable either for advance or retreat, and In winter the severity 
of the weather rendered military operations next to- impossible. 
Only two courses were therfore open to and invading army ; 
either it must make a quick dash Into Ko-gu-ryu in the spring 
or autumn and retire before the summer rains or winter storms, 
or else it must be prepared to go into camp and spend the in- 
clement season in an enemy's country, cut off from its base of 
supplies. It was in the spring that this invasion took place 
and the Emperor was determined to carry it through to a 
finish in spite of summer rains or winter storms. 

No sooner had the Chinese army reached the Liao River 
than the engineers set to work bridging the stream. So en- 
ergetically was the work done that in two days a double span 
was thrown across. There had been a miscalculation how- 
ever, for it fell six feet short of reaching the eastern bank, 
and the Ko-gu-ryu soldiers were there to give them a warm 
welcome. The Chinese troops leaped from the unfinished end 
of the bridge and tried to climb up the steep bank, but were 
again and again driven back. The eastern bank was not 
gained until Gen Mftk Chul-jang leaped to the shore and mowed 
a path for his followers with his sword. At this point the Ko- 
gu-ryu generals Chon Sa-ung and M&ng Keum-ch'a were killed. 

When the whole army had effected a crossing the Emper- 
or sent 1200 troops to occupy the fortified town of Liao-tung 
but the Ko-gu-ryu general, Eul-ji Mun-duk, hastened thither 
and drove back this detachment of Chinese in confusion. The 
Emperor learned of the retreat and proceeded toward the scene 
of action. When he came up with the flying detachments of 
his defeated force he severely reprimanded the generals in 
charge and chided them for being lazy and afraid of death. 
Rut it was now late in June and the rainy season was at hand, 
so the Emperor with his whole army went into camp at Yuk- 
hap Fortress a little to the west of the town of Liao-tung, to 
await the end of the wet season. 

He was unwilling however to let all this time pass with- 
out any active work ; so he sent a fleet of boats by sea to sail 
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up the Ta-dong River and attack P'yiing-yang. This was 
under the leadership of Gen. Nfi Ho-a. Landing his force on 
the bank of the Ta-dong, sixty li below the city, he enjoyed 
there a signal victory over a small force which had been 
sent to head him off. This made the general over-confident 
and in spite of the protests of his lieutenants he marched on 
P’yung-yang without an hour's delay. With twenty thou- 
sand troops he went straight into the town, the gates being 
left wide open for him. This was a ruse on the part of the 
Ko-gu-ryu forces. A strong body of Ko-gu-ryu troops had 
hidden in a monastery in Na-gvvak Fort on the heights with- 
in the city. The Chinese found themselves entrapped and 
Gen. Na was forced to beat a hast}' retreat with what forces 
lie had left, and at last got back to HS-p'o (harbor) in Liao- 
tung. What the Emperor said to him is not known but it 
could not have been flattering. 

The rainy season had now come and gone and the main 
plan of the invasion was ready to be worked out. It was 
necessary for the Emperor to spread out his force over the 
country in order to find forage, and so, in approaching the 
borders of Ko-gu-ryu, it was decided that they should come 
by several different routes. Gen. U Mun-sul led a detach- 
ment by way of Pu-yfl, Gen. U Chung-muu by way of Nang- 
nang, Gen. Hyung Wun-hang by way of Yo-dong. Gen. Sul 
Se-ung by way of Ok-ju, Gen. Sin Se-ung by way of Hy un-do, 
Gen. Chang Keuu by way of Yang-p’yung, Gen. Cho Hyo- 
ja by way of Kal-suk, Gen. Ch'oe Hong-seung by way of Sm 
sung, Gen. Wi Mun-seung by way of Chemig-ji. It is said 
that they all rendezvoused on the western bank of the Yalu 
River, but if so there must have been great changes in the 
position of these wild tribes. It is more than probable that 
like the North American Indians they had moved further and 
further back from their original lands until they were far be- 
yond the Yalu and Tumen rivers. 

In the early autumn of 612 the whole army lay just east 
of the Yalu River. 

The king of Ko-gu-ryu sent Gen. Eul-ji Mun-duk to thv 
Chinese camp to tender the Emperor a pretense of surrender 
but- in reality to spy out his position and force. When he 
appeared the Emperor was minded to kill him on the spot 
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but thought better of it and, after listening to what he had to 
say, let him go. Not an hour after he had gotten beyond the 
Chinese pickets the Emperor changed his mind again and sent 
in pursuit of him ; but the general had too good a start and 

made too good use 

And now appeared one 
from one’s base of supplies, and in an 


of his time to allow himself to be retaken. 

of the disadvantages of being far 
enemy’s country. Some 
weeks before this each Chinese soldier had been given three 
bags of rice and told that he must carry them on the march, 
besides his other necessary accoutrements. Death was to the 
penalty of throwing any of it away. The result was that most 
of them buried a large part of the rice in their tents. and so 
escaped detection. Now they were short of provisions, while 
the generals thought their knapsacks were full of rice. The 
Ko-gu-ryu Gen. Eul-ji, who had been in their camp, however, 
knew about it. He entered upon a geurilla warfare with the 
object of luring the enemy far into Ko-gu-ryu territory and 
then cutting them to pieces at leisure. To this end he made 
a feigned retreat several times each day, thus giving the enemy 
confidence and blinding them to his own strength. It was 
decided that a Chinese force of 305,000 men under Gen. U 
Chung-mun should proceed straight to P’yung-yang. It 
seemed wholly unnecessary that the whole army of 1,130,000 
men should undergo that long march when only a pusillanimous 
enemy barred the way. 

On they came toward the capital without meeting any- 
thing but a few skirmishers, until they reached the Sal-stt, a 
stream only thirty li from P’yung-yang. Crossing this the 
Chinese went into camp for a few days to recover from the 
fatigue of the rapid march before attacking the town. ^ 

At this point Gen. Eul-ji began operations. He wrote a 
very humble letter sueing for mercy. When the Chinese gen- 
eral received this, his course of reasoning must have been 
something as follows : “My forces are completely exhausted 
by this long march ; the provisions are almost gone ; I shall 
find the capital defended by desperate men ; it may be that I 
shall be handled as roughly as were the forces of Gen. N&. I 
will accept this submission and start back in time to reach the 
Yalu before my provisions are entirely gone. I will thus 
spare my army and gain the desired end as well/’ 
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Whether this was his course of reasoning or not, sure it 
is that he accepted the submission tendered him and put his 
army in motion toward the Yalu* But before his forces had 
gone a mile they found themselves attacked on all sides at 
•once by an unseen foe which seemed to fill the forests on 
either side the road. When half the army had gotten across 
the Sal-su the other half was fiercely attacked and cut to pieces 
or driven like dumb cattle over the face of the country, where 
they were butchered at leisure. The retreat became a flight, 
the flight a rout, and still the Ko-gu-ryu soldiers hung on 
their flanks like wolves and dragged them down by scores and 
hundreds* It is said that in a single day and night the fugitive 
Chinese covered four hunderd and fifty It, and when the 
remnant of that noble army of 305,000 men that had swept 
across the Yalu went back across that historic stream it was 
just 2700 strong. Over 300,000 men had perished along the 
hill-sides and among the forests of Ko-gu-ryu. The Emperor 
in anger imprisoned the over-confident Gen. U Chung-mun* 

Meanwhile what of Pak-je? She had promised that she 
would rise and strike Ko-gu-ryu simultaneously with the 
Emperor, but when the moment for action came, like the pal- 
troon that she was, she waited to see which side would be 
most likely to win in the end. When the Chinese fled back to 
the border in panic PSk-je quietly stacked her arms and said 
•nothing about attacking her neighbor. 

Winter was now at hand, or would be before another plan 
could be perfected and carried out. The army was without 
provisions* There was nothing left but to retreat. The 
Chinese army, still a mighty host, moved slowly back across 
the Liao River and Ko-gu-ryu was left to her own pleasant 
musings. All that China gained was that portion of Ko-gu- 
ryu lying west of the Liao River, which the Emperor erected 
into three prefectures* 

If Ko-gu-ryu flattered herself that her troubles were all 
over she was wofully mistaken* With the opening of spring 
the Emperor’s determination to humble her was as strong as 
ever. All the courtiers urged him to give over the attempt* 
They had seen enough of Ko-gu-ryu. The Emperor, how- 
ever, was firm in his determination, and in the fourth moon 
another army was launched against the hardy little kingdom 
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to the east. It crossed the Liao without opposition bu.t when 
it arrived at Tong-whang Fortress, near the present Eui- 
ju, it attempted in vain to take it. The Emperor decided 
therefore to make a thorough conquest of all the Liao-tung 
territory and delimit the possessions of Ko-gu-ryuas far as the 
Yalu River, To this end siege was laid to the Fortress of 
Liao-tung. After twenty days the town was still intact and 
the Chinese seemingly as far from victory as ever. Ladders 
were tried but without effect, A bank of earth was thrown 
uy as high as the wall of the town, but this too failed. Plat- 
forms of timber were erected and rolled up to the wall on 
trucks of eight wheels each. This seemed to promise success 
but just as the attempt was to be made fortune favored Ko- 
gu-ryu, for news came to the Chinese that an insurrection had 
arisen in China, headed by Yang Hyun-gam. The tents were 
hastily struck and the army by forced marches moved rapidly 
back towards China. At first the Ko-gu-ryu forces thought 
tiis was a mere feint but when the truth was known they' 
rushed in pursuit and succeeded in putting several. thousands 
of the Chinese braves hors dc combat. 

The following year the Emperor wanted to return to the 
charge but an envoy came from Ko-gu-ryu offering the king’s 
humble submission. To this the Emporor replied “Then let 
him come in person and present it.” This he would not do. 

Four years later the king of Ko-gu-rya died and his 
brother Kon-mu assumed control. It was in this same year 
618 that the great T’ang dynasty was founded on the ruins of 
the Sui and the fear of vengeance was lifted from Ko-gu-ryu . 
She immediately sent an envoy to the T’ang court offering 
her allegiance, Pitk-je and Sil-la were only a year behind her 
in paying their respects to the new Emperor. As a test of 
Ko-gu-ryu sincerity, Emperor Kao-tsu demanded that she 
send back the captives taken during the late war. As the 
price of peace Ko-gu-ryu complied and sent back 10,000 men. 
The next year the T’ang Emperor conferred the title of royal- 
ty upon all the three kings of the peninsula which, instead of 
settling the deadly feud between them, simply opened a new 
and final scene of the fratricidal struggle. To Ko-gu-ryu the 
Emperor sent books on the Shinto faith, of the introduction 
of which into Korea we here have the first intimation 
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Now that danger from the west no longer threatened Ko- 
gu-ryu, she turned to her neighbors and began to exercise her 
arms upon them, Pik-je also attacked Sil-la fiercely and soon 
a triangular war was being waged in the peninsula which 
promised to be a war of extermination unless China should 
interfere. Of course each wished the Emperor to interfere in 
her behalf and each plied the throne of China with recrimina* 
tions of the others and with justifications of herself until the 
Emperor was wholly at a loss to decide between them. Per- 
haps it was not his policy to put an end to the war but let it 
rage until the whole peninsula was exhausted, when it would 
become an easy prey to his arms. At any rate he gave eiu 
couragement to none of them but simply’- told them to stop 
fighting. Ko-gu-ryu diplomatically added to her supplications 
a request for Buddhist, Taoist and Shinto teachers. 

The details of this series of hostilities between the three 
Korean states form a tangled skein. First one border fort 
was taken and then recovered, then the same was repeated at 
another point; and so it went all along the line, now one being 
victorious and now another. Targe forces were not employed 
at any' one time or place, but it was a skirmish fire all along the 
border, burning up brightly' first at one spot and then at an- 
other. One remarkable statement in the records, to the ef- 
fect that Ko-gu-ryu began the building of a wall straight 
across the peninsula from Eui-ju to the Japan Sea to keep out 
the people of the northern tribes, seems almost incredible. If 
true it is another testimony' to the great power of Ko-gu-ryu. 
It is said the work was finished in sixteen years. 

In 632, after a reign of fifty years, King Chim-p’yiSng 
died without male issue but his daughter Tong-man, a woman 
of strong personality, ascended the throne of Sil-la, being the 
first of her sex that ever sat on a Korean throne. 

Many stories are told of her precocity. Once when she 
was a mere child her father had received from the Emperor a 
picture of the mok-tan flower together with some seeds of the 
same. She immediately remarked that the flowers -would 
have no perfume. When asked why' she thought so she re- 
plied “Because there is no butterfly on them in the picture." 
While not a valid argument, it showed a power of observation 
very uncommon in a child. This proved to be true, for when 
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the seeds sprouted and grew the blossoms had no fragrance. 
The Emperor conferred upon her the title of royalty, the same 
as upon a male sovereign. 

The first few years of her reign were peaceful ones for 
Sil-la, and Pak-je, as usual when relieved of the stress of 
war, fell back into her profligate ways again. The king built 
gardens and miniature lakes, bringing water from a point 
some twenty li away to supply them. Here he spent his time 
in sport and debauchery while the country ruled itself. 

In the fifth year of her reign Queen Tong-man, while 
walking in her palace grounds, passed a pond of water but 
suddenly stopped and exclaimed “There is war on our western 
border.’ * When asked her reasons for thinking so she point- 
ed to the frogs in the pond and said “See how red their eyes 
are. It means that there is war on the border. As if to 
bear out her statement, swift messengers came the next day 
announcing that Pak-je was again at work along the western 
border. So runs the story. 

And so the fight went on merrily all along the line, while 
at the capitals of the three kingdoms things continued much 
as usual. Each of the countries sent Princes to China to be 
educated, and the diplomatic relations with China were as in- 
timate as ever; but in 642 Pak-je made the great mistake of 
her life. After an unusually successful military campaign 
against Sil-la during which she seized forty of her frontier 
posts, she conceived the bright idea of cutting off Sil-la’ s 
communication with China. The plan was to block the 
way of Sil-la envoys on their way to China. Thus she 
thought that China’s good will would be withdrawn from her 
rival, Sil-la. It was a brilliant plan but it had after effects 
which worked ruin for Pilk-je. Such a momentous under- 
taking could not be kept from the ears of the Emperor nor 
could Sil-la’s envoys be thus debarred from going to the 
Emperor’s court. When the whole matter was therefore laid 
before the Chinese court the Emperor immediately condemned 
P&k-je in his own mind. 

About this time a Chinese envoy named Chin Ta-t’ok ar- 
rived on the borders of Ko-gu-ryiS. On his way to the capi- 
tal he pretended to enjoy all the views along the way and he 
gave costly presents to the prefects and gained from them ac- 
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curate information about every part of the route. By this 
means he spied out the land and carried a fund of important 
information back to the Emperor. He advised that Ko-gu- 
ryB be invaded both by land and sea, for she would not be 
hand to conquer. 

It was in. this year 642 that a Ko-gu-rvu official named 
Hap So-mun assassinated the king and set up the king’s neph- 
ew Chang as king. He himself became of course the court 
favorite. He was a man of powerful body and powerful mind. 
He was as “sharp as a falcon.’’ He claimed to have risen 
from the water by a miraculous birth. He was hated by the 
people because of his cruelty and fierceness. Having by 
specious promises so far molified the dislike of the officials as 
to have gained a position under the government he became 
worse than before and some of the officials had an understand- 
ing with the king that he must be put out of the way. This 
came to the ears of Hap So-mun and he gave a great feast, 
during the course of which he fell upon and killed all those 
who had advised against him. He then sent and killed the 
king in the palace, cut the body in two and threw it into a 
ditch. Then, as we have seen, he set up Chang as king. 
This Hap So-mun is said to have worn five swords on his per- 
son all the time. All bowed their heads when he appeared 
and when he rode in state he passed over the prostrate bodies 
of meu^ 

When an envoy, soon after this, came from Sil-la he was 
thrown into prison as a spy and was told that he would be re- 
leased as soon as Sil-la should restore to Ro-gu-ryu the two 
districts of Ma-hyun which had at one time belonged to Ko- 
gu-ryii. This envoy had a friend among the Ko-gu-ryu offi- 
cials and to him he applied for help. That gentleman gave him 
advice in the form of an allegory. It was as follows. 

The daughter of the Sea King being ill, the physicians 
said that she could not recover unless she should eat the liver 
of a rabbit. This being a terrestrial animal it was of course 
almost impossible to obtain, but finally a tortoise volunteered 
so secure a rabbit and bring it to the king. Emerging from the 
sea on the coast of Sil-la the tortoise entered a field and found 
a rabbit sleeping under a covert. Awakening the animal he 
began to tell of an island off the shore where there were neither 
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hawks nor hunters — a rabbit’s paradise, and volunteered to 
lake the rabbit across to it upon his back. When well out at 
sea the tortoise bade the rabbit prepare for death, for his liver 
was needed by the Sea King. After a moment's rapid thought 
the rabbit exclaimed ‘‘You might have had it without all this 
ado, for when the Creator made rabbits he made them with 
detachable livers so that when they became too warm they 
could take them out and wash them in cool water and then 
put them back. When you found me I had just washed mine 
and laid it on a rock to dry. You can have it if you wish, for 
I have no special use for it.” The tortoise in great chagrin 
turned about and paddled him back to the shore. Leaping to 
the land the rabbit cried “Good day, my friend, my liver is 
safe inside of me.” 

The imprisoned envoy pondered over this conundrum and 
its application and finally solved it. Sending to the king he said 
“You cannot get back the two districts by keeping me here. 
If you will let me go and will provide me with an escort I will 
induce the Sil-la government to restore the territory to you. 
The king complied, but when the envoy had once gotten across 
the border he sent back word that the restoration of territor} r 
was not in his line of business and he must decline to discuss 
the question at the court of Si 1 -la. 

In 643 the powerful and much dreaded Hap So-muu sent 
to China asking the Emperor to send a teacher of the Shinto 
religion ; for he said that the three religions, Buddhism, 
Taoism and Shintoism were like the three legs of a kettle, all 
necessary. The Emperor complied and sent a teacher, Suk- 
da, with eight others and with books to be used in the study 
of the new cult. 

The prowess of this Hap So-mun was well known at the 
Chinese court and it kept the Emperor from attempting any 
offensive operations. He said it would not do to drain China 
of her soldiers at such a critical time, but that the Mal-gal 
tribes must first be alienated from their fealty to Ko-gu-ryu and 
be induced to attack her northern border. Others advised that 
Hap So-mun be allowed free rein so that all suspicion of ag- 
gression on the part of China should be removed and Ko-gu- 
ryQ would become careless of her defenses. This would in 
time bring a good opportunity to strike the decisive blow. It 
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was in pursuance of this policy that the Shinto teachers were 
sent and that Hap So-mun’s creature, Chang, was given in- 
vestiture. At the same time a Sil-la emmissary was on his 
way to the Chinese court asking for aid against Ko-gu-ryu. 
The Emperor could not comply but proposed three plans : 
first, that China stir up the Mal-gal tribes to harry the north- 
ern borders of Ko-gu-ryu and so relieve the strain on the 
south ; second, that China give Sil-la a large number of red 
flags which she should use in battle. The PHk-je or Ko-gu- 
ryu forces, seeing these, would think that Sil-la had Chinese 
allies and would hasten to make peace ; third, that China 
should send an expedition against Pak-je, which should unite 
with a Sil-la force and thus crush the Pak-je power once for 
all and join her territory to that of Sil-la. This would pre- 
pare the way for the subjugation of Ko-gu-ryu. But to this 
advice the Emperor added that so long as Sil-la had a woman 
on the throne she could not expect to undertake any large 
operations. She ought to put a man on the throne and then, 
after the war was over, restore the woman if she so wished. 
The Sil-la envoy pondered these three plans but could come 
to no decision. So the Emperor called him a fool and sent 
him away. We see behind each of these schemes a fear of 
Ko-gu-ryu. China was willing to do anything but meet the 
hardy soldiers of Ko-gu-ryu in the field. 

We see that the Emperor had virtually decided in favor 
of Sil-la as against P«k-je and Ko-gu-ryu. The long expect- 
ed event had at last occurred. Tacitly but really China had 
cast her vote for Sil-la and the future of the peninsula was 
decided for so long as the Tang dynasty should last. That 
the decision was a wise one a moment’s consideration will 
show. Ko-gu-ryu never could be depended upon for six 
months in advance and must be constantly watched ; PSk-je, 
being really a mixture of the northern and southern elements, 
had neither the power of the one now the peaceful disposition 
of the other but was as unstable as a cloud. Sil-la on the 
other hand was purely southern, excepting for a strain of 
Chinese blood brought in by the refugees from the Tsin 
dynasty. Her temperament was even, her instincts peaceful, 
her tendencies toward improvement and reform. She was by 
all means the best ally China could have in the peninsula. 
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And so the die was cast and henceforth the main drift of 
Chinese sympathy is to be Sil-la- ward. 

The year 644 was a fateful one for Korea. The Emperor 
sent an envoy to Ko-gu-ryu and P 3 k-je commanding them to 
cease their depredations on Sil-la. Thus was the Chinese 
policy announced. PSk-je hastened to comply but Hap So- 
mun of Ko-gu-ryu replied that was this an ancient feud with 
Sil-la and could not be set aside until Ko-gu-ryu recovered 500 
li of territory that she had been despoiled of. The Emperor 
in anger sent another envoy with the same demand, but Hap 
So-mun threw him into prison and defied China. When he 
heard however that the Emperor had determined upon an in- 
vasion of Ko-gu-ryu he changed his mind and sent a present 
of gold to the Chinese court. But he was too late. The gold 
was returned and the envoy thrown into prison. 

There were many at the Chinese court who could remem- 
ber the horrors of that retreat from P’yung-yang when China 
left 300,000 dead upon the hills of Ko-gu-ryu, and the Emper- 
or was advised to move cautiously. He however felt that un- 
less Ko-go-ryu was chastised she might develop an ambition 
towards imperialism and the throne of China itself might be 
endangered. He therefore began to collect provisions on the 
northern border, storing them at T^-in Fortress. He called 
into his counsels the old general, Chong Wun-do, who had 
been an eye-witness of the disasters of the late war with Ko- 
gu-ryil. This man gave healthful advice, saying that the 
subjugation of Ko-gu-ryu would be no easy task ; first, be- 
cause the way was so long ; second, because of the difficulty 
of provisioning the army; third, because of the stubborn re- 
sistance of Ko-gu-ryu* s soldiers. He gave the enemy their 
due and did not minimize the difficulties of the situation. 

The Emperor listened to and profitted by this advice, for 
during the events to be related his soldiers never suffered from 
over-confidence, but in their advances made sure of every step 
as they went along. 

Active operations began by the sending of an army of 
40,000 men in 501 boats to the harbor of NS-ju where they 
were joined by land forces to the number of 60,000, besides 
large contingents from the wild tribes of the north. Targe 
numbers of ladders and other engines of war had been con- 
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structed and were ready for use. Before crossing the Liao 
River the Emperor made proclamation far and wide saying 
“Hap So-mun has killed our vassal, King of Ko-gu-ryu, and 
we go to inquire into the matter. Let none of the prefects 
along the way waste their revenues in doing us useless honors. 
Let Sil-la, P«k-je and Ku-ran help us in this righteous war.’’ 

Crossing the Liao without resistance the Chinese forces 
marched toward the fortress of Kon-an which soon fell into 
their hands. Some thousands of heads fell here to show the 
rest of Ko-guryQ what they might expect in case of con- 
tumacy. Then Ham-mo Fortress fell an easv victim. Not 
so the renowned fortress of Liao-tung. As the Emperor ap- 
proached the place he found his waj 7 obstructed by a morass 
200 li in length. He built a road through it and then when- 
all his army had passed he destroyed the road behind him as 
Pizarro burnt his ships behind him when he landed on the 
shores of America to show his army that there was to be no 
retreat. Approaching the town he laid siege to it and after a 
hard fight, during which the Chinese soldiers lifted a man on 
the end of a long piece of timber until he could reach and set 
fire to the defences that surmounted the wall, an entrance 
was finally effected and the town taken. In this battle the 
Chinese were materially aided by armor which Pak-je had 
sent as a gift to the Chinese Emperor. 

The Chinese were destined to find still greater difficulty 
in storming An-si Fortress which was to Ko-gu-ryu what 
Metz is to Germany. It was in command of the two generals, 
Ko YQn-su and Ko Hye-jin who had called to their aid ioo, 
ooo warriors of the Mal-gal tribes. At first the Emperor tried 
a ruse to draw the garrison out where he could give them 
battle. The wise heads among the Ko-gu-ryu garrison strong- 
ly opposed the sortie saying that it were better to await an 
opportunity to cut off the Chinese from their base of supplies, 
and so entrap them ; but they were outvoted and the greater 
part of the Ko-gu-ryu and allied forces marched out to engage 
the enemy in the open field. The Emperor ascended an em- 
inence where he could obtain a view of the enemy and he be- 
held the camp of the Mal-gal allies stretching out forty //', 
twelve miles. He determined to exercise the utmost caution. 
One of his generals, Wang Do-jong begged to be allowed to 
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march on P’yung-yang, which he deemed must be nearly 
bare of defenses, and so bring the war to a speedy close ; but 
the Emperor, like Hannibal when begged by his generals to 
march straight into Rome, made the mistake of over-caution 
and so missed his great opportunity. To the Emperor this 
sounded too much like a similar attempt that had once cost 
China 300,000 men. 

A messenger was sent to the Ko-gu-ryu camp to say that 
China did not want to fight but had only come to inquire into 
the cause of the king’s death. As he intended, this put the 
Ko-gu-ryu forces off their guard and that night he surround- 
ed the fortress and the forces which had come out to engage 
him. This was done in such a way that but few T of the sur- 
rounding Chinese army were visible. Seeing these, the Ko- 
gu-ryii forces made a fierce onslaught anticipating an easy 
victory, instead of which they soon found themselves sur- 
rounded by the flower of the Chinese army and their retreat 
to the fortress cut off. It is said that in this fight 20,000 Ko- 
gu-ryu troops were cut down and three thousand of the Mal- 
gal allies, besides losing many through flight and capture. 
These were all released and sent back to Ko-gu-ryu excepting 
3,500 noblemen whom the Emperor sent to China as hostages. 
This fight occurred outside the An-si Fortress and the Emper- 
or supposed the gates would now be thrown open ; but not so, 
for there was still a strong garrison within and plenty of pro- 
visions ; so they barred the gates and still defied the Chinese. 
Upon hearing of the Chinese victory the neighboring Ko-gu- 
ryu fortresses Ho-whang and Eui capitulated, not knowing 
that An-si still held out against the victors. 

Many of the Emperor’s advisers wanted him to ignore 
An-si and press on into Ko-gu-ryu leaving it in the rear, but 
this the wary Emperor would not consent to do, for he feared 
lest his retreat should be cut off. So the weary siege was 
continued. One day, hearing the lowing of cattle and the 
cackling of hens within the walls, the Emperor astutely sur- 
mised that a feast w r as being prepared preparatory to a sortie 
that was about to be made. Extra pickets were thrown out 
and the army was held in readiness for the attack. That very 
night the garrison came down the wall by means of ropes ; but 
finding the besiegers ready for them they retired in confusion 
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and suffered a severe defeat. The siege went on. The Chin - 
ese spent two months constructing a mound against the wall 
but the garrison rushed out and captured it. It is said that 
during this siege the Emperor lost an eye by an arrow wound, 
but the Chinese histories do not mention it. The cold blasts 
of late autumn were now beginning to give warning that 
winter was at hand and the Emperor was obliged to consider 
the question of withdrawing. He was filled with admiration 
of the pluck and bravery of the little garrison of An-si and be- 
fore he broke camp he sent a message to the commander prais- 
ing his faithfulness to his sovereign and presenting him with 
a hundred pieces of silk. Then the long march back to China 
began, and the 70,000 soldiers wended their way westward, 
foiled a second time by the stubborn hardihood of Ko-gu-ryfi. 

Chapter XII. 

Revolt in Sil-la. . . . Ko-gu-ryu invaded. . . . Sil-la invades P&k-je. * . .China 
decides to aid Sil-la. . . .war between P&k-je and Sil-la. . . .relations 

With China league against Sil-la. . , .China diverts Ko-gu-ryu’s 

attention. . . .traitors in P&k-je Sung-ch’ung’s advice Chinese 

forces, sent to P&k-je portents of the fall of P&k-je conflicting 

plans. . . .Sil-la army enters Pak-je Pak-je capital seized. . . .P&k- 

je dismembered end of Pak-je disturbances in P&k je territory 

: -fci , .Ko-gu-ryft attacks Sil-la. . . .Anal invasion of Ko-gu-ryu planned 

.... Pak-j e malcontents .... combination against Ko-gu-ryii siege 

of P’yimg-yang raised. . . .Pok-sin’s fall. ...Pak-je Japanese defeated 

governor of Ung-jin Buddhist reverses in Sil-la. . . .Sil-la king 

takes oath. . . .Nam-gun’s treachery. . . .the Mal-gal tribes desert Ko- 

gu-ryu the Yalu defended Chinese and Sil-la forces march on 

P’y&ng-yang. . . .omens. . . .Ko-gu-ryu forts surrender. . . .Ko-gu-ryii 
falls. 

Tong-man, the Queen ruler of Sil-la, died in 645 and was 
succeeded by her sister Song-man. The Kmperor confirmed 
her in her accession to the throne. It began to look seriously 
as if a gynecocracy was being established in Sil-la. Some of 
the highest officials decided to effect a change. The mal- 
contents were led by Pi-un and Yum-jong. These men with 
a considerable number of troops went into camp near the 
capital and prepared to besiege it. For four days the rebels 
and the loyal troops faced each other without daring to strike a 
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blow. Tradition says a star fell one night among the loyal 
forces and caused consternation there and exultation among' 
the traitors. But the loyal* Gen. Yu-sin hastened to the 
Queen and promised to reverse the omen. That night he 
prepared a great kite and fastened a lantern to its taiL Then 
he exhorted the soldiers to be of good cheer, sacrificed a white 
horse to the deities of the land and flew the kite. The rebels, 
seeing the light rising from the loyal camp, concluded that 
Providence had reversed the decree. So when the loyal troops 
made their attack the hearts of the rebels turned to water and 
they were driven over the face of the country and cut down 
with great slaughter. That same year the Emperor again 
planned to attack Ko-gu-ryu but the baleful light of a comet 
made him desist. 

At the instigation of Hap So-mun, the king of Ko-gu-ryu 
sent his son to China, confessed his faults and begged for 
mercy, but the Emperor's face was flint. The next year the 
message was again sent, but Ko-gu-ryu’s day of grace was 
over. China’s answer was an army of 30,000 men and a 
mighty fleet of ships. The fortress of Pak-chak in Liao-tung 
was besieged but it was so fortified by nature as to be almost 
impregnable. The Emperor therefore said M Return to China 
and next year we will send 300,000 men instead of 30,000/" 
He then ordered the building of a war vessel 100 feet in length* 
He also had large store of provisions placed on Oho Island to 
be used by the invading army. 

Meanwhile Sibla had become emboldened by the professed 
perference of China for her and she arose and smote P&k-je, 
taking twenty-one of her forts, killing 30,000 of her soldiers 
and carrying away 9,000 prisoners. She followed this up by 
making a strong appeal to China for help, saying that unless 
China should come to her aid she would be unable to continue 
her embassies to the Chinese court. The Emperor thereupon 
ordered Gen. So Chong-bang to take 200,000 troops and go to 
the aid of Sil-la. He evidently was intending to try a new 
way of attacking Ko-gu-ryiS. As the Sil-la messenger was 
hastening homeward with this happy news emissaries of Ko- 
gu-ryu dogged his footsteps and sought his life. Once he was 
so hard pressed that he escaped only by a clever and costly 
ruse. One of his suite dressed in his official garments and 
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personated him and thus drew the assassins off the scent and 
allowed himself to be killed, the real envoy making good his 
escape. It was now for the first time that Sil-la adopted the 
Chinese costume, having first obtained leave from the Emper- 
or. It is said that it resembled closely the costume used in 
Korea today. 

Unfortunately for Sil-la the Emperor died in 649 and Ko- 
gu-ryB began to breathe freely again. It also emboldened Pfik- 
je and she invaded Sil-la with a considerable army and seized 
seven forts. Sil-la retaliated by seizing 10,000 houses belong- 
ing to Pfik-je subjects and killing the leading Pfik-je general, 
Euro-sang. Sil-la lost not a moment in gaining the good will 
of the ne-v Emperor. Envoys with presents were sent frequent- 
ly. She adopted the Chinese calendar and other customs 
from the suzerain state and so curried favor with the power- 
ful. The Pfik-je envoy was received coldly by the Emperor 
and was told to go and give back to Sil-la the land that had 
been taken and to cease the hostilities. This Pfik-je politely 
declined to do. Each emperor of China seems to have declined 
the legacy of quarrels handed down by his predecessor. So 
bye-gones were bye-gones and Ko-gu-ryu was accepted again 
on her good behavior. 

With the end of Queen Song-man’s reign affairs in the 
peninsula began to focus toward that crisis which Ko-gu-ryu 
and Pfik-je had so long been preparing for themselves. In 
655 a new combination was effected and one that would have 
made Sil-la’s horizon very dark had she not been sure of Im- 
perial help. Her two neighbors formed a league against her, 
and of course the Mai-gal tribes sided with Ko-gu-rytt in this 
new venture. Pfik-je and Ko-gu-ryQ were drawn together by 
their mutual fear of Sil-la and soon the allied armies were 
inarching on Sil-la’s borders: At the first onslaught thirty- 
three of Sil-la’s border forts passed into the hands of the allies. 
It was now China’s last chance to give aid to the most faith- 
ful of her Korean vassals, for otherwise she would surely have 
fallen before this combination. A swift messenger was sent 
imploring the Emperor for aid and stating that if it was not 
granted Sil-la would be swallowed up. The Emperor had no 
intention of letting Sil-la be dismembered and without a day’s 
delay troops were despatched into Liao-tung under Generals 
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Chung Myung-jin and So Chong-bang. Many of Ko-gu-rvu s 
fortresses beyond the Yalu River were soon in the possession of 
China. This was successful in diverting Ko-gu-ryu\s attention 
from Sil-la, but Pak-je continued the fight with her. The 
advantage lay now with one side and now with the other. 
The court of P£k-je was utterly corrupt and except for a small 
army in the field under almost irresponsible leadership, she 
was weak indeed. 

Now it happened that a Sil-la man named Cho Mi-gon 
had been taken captive and carried to P&k-je where he was 
employed in the household of the Prime Minister. One day 
he made his escape and found his way across the border into 
his native country, but there meeting one of the Sil-la gener- 
als he was induced to go back and see what he could do in the 
Pfik-je capital towards facilitating an invasion on the part of 
his countrymen. He returned and after sounding the Prime 
Minister found him ready to sell his country if there was any- 
thing to be made out of it. It is said that here began the 
downfall of Pak-je. The king of Pak-je was utterly incom- 
petent and corrupt. One of his best councillors was thrown 
into prison and starved to death for rebuking him because of 
of his excesses. But even while this faithful man was dying 
he sent a message to the king saying “Do not fail to place a 
strong garrison at ‘Charcoal Pass’ and at P&k River.” These 
were the two strategic points of P&k-je’s defenses ; if they were 
guarded well, surprise was impossible. From that time affairs 
in P£k-je went from bad to worse. China kept Ko-gu-ryu 
busy in the north and nothing of consequence was gained by 
either side in the south until finally in 659 another Sil-la envoy 
made his appearance in the Emperor’s court. At last the great 
desire of Sil-la w y as accomplished. The Emperor ordered Gen. 
So Chong-bang to take 130,000 men by boat to the shores of 
P&k-je and there cooperate with a Sil-la army in the utter sub- 
jugation of P&k-je?^ The Sil-la army went into camp at Nam- 
ch’un and received word from the Chinese general to meet him 
at the PSk-je capital in the seventh moon. 

Tradition says that the doom impending over P&k-je was 
shadowed forth in advance by many omens and signs. Frogs, 
it is said, grew like leaves on the trees and if anyone killed one 
of them he instantly fell dead. Among the mountains black 
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clouds met and fought one another. The form of an animal, 
half dog and half lion, was seen in the sky approaching the 
palace and uttering terrible bellowings and roarings. Dogs 
congregated in the streeets and howled. Imps of awful shape 
came into the palace and cried “PSk-je is fallen, PSk-je is fal- 
len,” and disappeared in the ground. Digging there the king 
found a tortoise on whose back were writeu the words “Pak-je 
is at full moon ; Sil-la is at half moon.” The diviners were call- 
ed upon to interpret this. 4 ‘It means that Sil-la is in the ascend- 
ant while Pak-je is full and about to wane.” The king order- 
ed their heads off, and called in another company of diviners. 
These said that it meant that Sil-la was half waned while Pak- 
je was at her zenith. Somewhat molified by this, the king 
called a grand council of war. The advice given was of the 
most conflicting nature. Some said the Chinese must be at- 
tacked first ; other said the Sil-la forces must be attended to 
first. A celebrated general who had been banished was sent 
for and his advice was the same as that of the famous states- 
man whom the king had starved in prison. ‘‘You must guard 
the ‘Charcoal Pass’ and the Pak River.” But the majority of 
the courtiers said that the Chinese had better be allowed to 
land before they were attacked and that the Sil-la army should 
be allowed to come in part through the pass before being op- 
posed. This latter point was decided for them, for when the 
PSk-je troops approached the pass they found that the Sil-la 
army was already streaming through, and at its head was the 
famous Gen. Kim Yu-sin. When the battle was joined the 
Pftk-je forces held their ground and fought manfully ; but vic- 
tory perched upon the banners of Sil-la and when the battle 
was done nothing lay between the Sil-la forces and the capital 
of Pak-je, the place of rendezvous. It is said that Gen. Ke- 
bak the leader of the Pak-je forces killed all his family before 
starting out on this expedition, fearing lest the thought o 
them might make him waver. He fell in the battle. 

The capital of Pak-je was situated on the site of the pre- 
sent town of Sa-ch’dn. When the Sil-la warriors approached 
it the king fled to the town now known as Kong-ju. He left 
all the palace women behind and they, knowing what their 
fate would be at the hands of the Sil-la soldiery, went to- 
gether to a beetling precipice which overhangs the harbor 
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of T£-wang and cast themselves from its summit into the 
water beneath. That precipice is famed in Korean song and 
story and is called by the exquisitely poetical name Nak-wha- 
am “Precipice of the Falling Flowers/ 1 The victors forced 
the gates of the capital and seized the person of the Prince, the 
king’s second son, who had been left behind. A few days later 
the King and the Crown Prince came back from their place of 
hiding and voluntarily gave themselves up. 

The allies had now met as they had agree and P&k-je was 
at their mercy. The Chinese general said that the Emperor 
had given him full authority to settle the matter and that 
China would take half the territory and Sil-la might have the 
other half. This was indeed a generous proposal on the part 
of China but the Sil-la commander, replied that Sil-la wanted 
none of the P 5 k-je territory but only sought revenge for the 
wrongs that PSk-je had heaped upon her. At the feast that 
night the king of P&k-je was made to pour the wine for the 
victors and in this act of abject humiliation Sil-la had her 
desire for revenge fully satisfied. When the Chinese generals 
went back to China to announce these events they took with 
them the unthroned King of P&k-je together with his four sons, 
eighty-eight of the highest officials and 12,807 of the people. 

It was in 660 that PSk-je fell. She survived for 678 years 
and during that time thirty kings had sat upon her throne. 

A singular discrepancy occurs here in the records. They af- 
firm that the whole period of Pfik-je rule covered a lapse of 
of 678 years ; but they also say that PIk-je was founded in 
the third year of Emperor Ch’eng-ti of China. That would 
have been in 29 B. C. making the whole dynaaty 689 years. 
The vast burden of proof favors the belief that PSk-je was found- 
ed in 16 B. C. and that her whole lease of life was 678 years. 3 £> 

As Sil-la had declined to share in the dismemberment of 
PSk-je, China proceeded to divide it into provinces for ad- 
ministrative purposes. There were five of these, Ung-jin, 
Tong-myung, Keum-ryun, Tuk-an. The central government 
was at Sa-ja the former capital of PSk-je. The separate prov- 
inces were put under the control of prefects selected from 
among the people. The country was of course in a very 
unsettled state ; disffection showed itself on every side and 
disturbances were frequent. A remnant of the Pftk-je army 
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took its stand among the mountains, fortified its position and 
bid defiance to the new government. These malcontents 
found strong sympathisers at the capital and in the country 
towns far and "wide. The Chinese governor, Yu In-wQn, 
found the task of government no easy one. But still Sil-la 
stood ready to aid and soon a Sil-la army crossed the border and 
attacked the fortress of I-rye where the rebels were intrenched. 
Taking this by assault they advanced toward the mountain 
fortress already mentioned, crossed the “Chicken Ford,” 
crumpled up the line of rebel intrenchments and lifted a heavy 
load from the governor’s shoulders. 

Ko-gu-r3'Q soon heard the ominous news and she took it 
as a presage of evil for herself. She immediately threw a 
powerful army across the Sil-la border and stormed the Ch’il- 
]ung Fortress. The records naively remark that they filled 
the commander as full of arrows as a hedgehog is of quills. 

Now that PSk-je had been overcome China took up with 
alacrity the plan of subduing Ko-gu-ryQ. The great final 
struggle began, that was destined to close the career of the 
proudest, hardiest and bravest kingdom that the peninsula of 
Korea ever saw. The P«k-je king who had been carried to 
China died there in 661. In that same year Generals Kye- 
p’il, So ChQng-bang and Ha Ryttk, who had already received 
their orders to march on Ko-gu-ryfi, rendezvoused with their 
forces at Ha-nam and the warriors of the Whe-bol together 
with many volunteers from other tribes joined the imperial 
standards. The plan was to proceed by land and sea. The 
Emperor desired to accompany the expedition, but the death 
of the empress made it impossible. 

Meanwhile matters in PSk-je were becoming complicated 
again. A man named Pok Sin revolted against the govern- 
ment,' proclaimed Pu-yd P’ung, the son of a former king, 
monarch of the realm and planned a reestablishment of the 
kingdom. This was pleasing to many of the people. So po- 
pular was the movement that the Emperor feared it would be 
successful. He therefore sent a summons to Sil-la to send 
troops and put it down. Operations began at once. Gen. 
Yu In-gwe besieged Ung-jin the stronghold of the pretender 
an( j chased him out, but a remnant of his forces entrenched 
themselves and made a good fight. They were however rout- 
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ed by the combined Sil-la and Chinese forces. But in spite of 
this defeat the cause was so popular that the country was 
honeycombed with bands of its sympathisers who gained many 
lesser victories over the government troops and their Sil-la 
allies* The Sil-la general, Kim Yu-sin, was very active, pass- 
ing rapidly from one part of the country to another, now 
driving back to the mountains some band of Pak-je rebels and 
now holding in check some marauding band from Ko-gu-ryQ. 
He was always found where he was most needed and was never 
at a loss for expedients. It is said that at this time rice was 
so plentiful in Sil-la that it took thirty bags of it to buy a 
single bolt of grass cloth. 

That same autumn the Chinese engaged the Ko-gu-ryu 
forces at the Yalu River and gained a decided victory. Then 
the fortress at Ma-eup San fell into their hands. This cleared 
the road to P’yung-yang, and the Chinese boldly advanced and 
laid siege to that ancient stronghold. At the same time the Em- 
peror ordered Sil-la to send troops to cooperate with the imperi- 
al army. She obeyed, but with great trepidation, for the fame 
of Ko-gu-ryiPs arms made this seem a matter of life and death. 
She was obliged to comply, however, or lose all the vantage 
ground she had gained in the Emperor's favor. There were 
still some Ko-gu-ryu forces in the north and they were at- 
tempting to check the advance of a large body of Chinese re- 
inforcements. It was late in the autumn and the Yalu was 
frozen. Taking advantage of this the Chinese crossed in the 
night and falling suddenly upon the unsuspecting army of Ko- 
gu-ryu inflicted a crushing defeat. It is said that 30,000 Ko- 
gu-ryu soldiers were killed in this engagement. The speedy 
downfall of Ko-gu-ryu seemed now inevitable, but a sudden 
timidity seized the Emperor, who feared perhaps to let his 
army winter on Korean soil. So he sent orders for an im- 
mediate retreat back to Chinese territory. The generals be- 
fore P’yQng-yang were deeply chagrined and indeed found it 
impossible on account of lack of provisions to obey the com- 
mand at once. Soon the Sil-la army arrived before P’yung- 
yang with full supply of provisions. These the Chinese took 
and the greater part of them reluctantly broke camp and 
marched back to China, leaving Sil-la in a frame of mind better 
imagined than described. ^ 
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While Ko-gu-ryu was staggering tinder the terrible re- 
verses inflicted by the Chinese, events of interest were taking 
place in the south. The kingdom of T‘am~na on the island 
of Quelpart had always been a dependency of Pak-je, but now 
found it necessary to transfer her allegiance to Sil-la. The 
king of T 4 am-na at that time was To-dong Eum-yuL 

The mischief-maker, Pok-sin, was again in the field. Now 
that he was relieved of pressure he came back to the charge 
and took Ung-jin from the Chinese. At the earnest request 
of the governor the Emperor sent Gen. Son In-sa with a 
small army to aid in putting down this dangerous malcontent. 
Pok-sin was obliged to retire to Chin-hyun where he fortified 
himself strongly. Success seems to have turned his head 
for he began to carry himself so proudly that his followers 
arose and put him to death and then sent a messenger to Ko- 
gu-ryu and to Japan asking aid against the Chinese. The 
latter responded by sending a considerable force to the shores 
of Pak-je to cooperate with this hardy band of men who 
were honestly fighting for the independence of their coun- 
try. 

In 663 the Emperor conferred upon the king of Sil-la the 
title of Tft-do-dok of Kye-rim. 

It appears that when the Chinese retired from before 
P 4 y ling-yang and left the Sil-la forces in such a delicate posi* 
tion, some of the Chinese were allowed to remain there on the 
plea that if all were removed it would invite an outbreak of 
the P&k-je revolutionists. Now as the year 663 opened the 
Emperor reinforced them by a powerful army under Gen. Son 
In-sa. Sil-la also sent the flower of her army under command 
of twenty-eight generals to join the Chinese before P 4 yung- 
yang. But the plan of operations was changed. It was de- 
cided to move southward and complete the subjugation of the 
troublesome P&k-je patriots and their Japanese allies. The 
combined Chinese and Sil-la armies marched toward Chu-ryu 
fortress where the revolutionists were supposed to be in- 
trenched. On their way they met the Japanese disembarking, 
on the banks of the Pak River. They were put to flight and 
their boats were burned. The march was continued and the 
fortress was duly invested. It fell straightway and the pre- 
tender to the Sil-la throne was captured. This was followed 
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by the surrender of all the revolutionists and their Japanese 
friends. The last fortress to fall was that of Irn-jon, now T* 1 - 
heung, after a desperate struggle. 

The war was now at an end. The dead were buried, a 
census was taken of the people in the P&k-je capital, aid was 
given to the poor, and the people were encouraged to return 
at their peaceful avocations. Expressions of satisfaction at 
what seemed to be the return of peace were heard on all 
sides. 

Gen. Yu In-gwe, who had been left in charge of th Chi- 
nese troops before P'yung-yan g when the Emperor ordered 
the retreat, now sent word to the Chinese capital that as his 
soldiers had been in the peninsula two years without seeing 
home he feared they might mutiny. He received orders to 
return to China with his men but he decided to wait till the 
grain that his men had sown should ripen. The Emperor 
then appointed Pu-vu Yung the brother of the last king of 
P&k-je to the position of governor of all the territory formerly 
embraced in PSk-je. He received the title of Ta-do-dok of 
Ung-jin, and was urged by the Emperor to govern well. This 
was in 664. 

Sil-la took advantage of the timely cessation of hostilities 
to send to the Chinese camp in Pnk-je and have some of her 
men take lessons in music from the musicians there. They 
also took copies of the dishes, clothes and customs of the Chi- 
nese. All these were imitated by the king and his court. 
Buddhism received a sudden check in Sil-la at this time for 
the king took the surest way to crush it out, namely, by for- 
bidding any one to give the monks either money of rice. 

In 665 Gen. Yu In-wun received orders from China to 
return to that country but before doing so he performed a 
significant act. He made the king of Sil-la and the new T&- 
do-dok of Ung-jin take an oath in the blood of a white horse 
that they would fight no more. This was done at the fortress 
of Ch'wi-ri San and the slaughtered animal was buried there 
under the oath altar. A written copy of the oath was placed 
in the ancestral temple of the kings of Sil-la. After Gen. 
Yu’s return to China he was followed by Gen. Yu In-gwe who 
took with him envoys from Sil-la, P&k-je, T*am~na and Japan. 
To render the compact of peace more binding still the Emper- 
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ot sacrificed to heaven in the presence of these envoys. It is 
said, however, that the new ruler in P&k-je stood in such fear 
of Sil-la that he fled back to China soon after this. 

The last act in the tragedy of Ko-gu-ryu opens with the 
-death of her iron chancellor, Hap So-mun. It was his genius 
that had kept the armies in the field ; it was his faith in her 
ultimate victory that had kept the general courage up. When 
he was laid in his grave the only thing that Ko-gu-ryu had to 
fall back upon was the energy of despair. It was her misfor- 
tune that Hap So-mun left two sons each of whom possessed a 
full share of his father's ferocity and impatience of restraint. 
Nam-s&ng, the elder, assumed his father’s position as Prime 
Minister, but while he was away in the country attending to 
some business, his brother, Nam-gun, seized his place. Nam- 
sang fled to the Yalu River and putting himself at the head of 
the Mal-gal and Ku-ran tribes went over with them to the 
Emperor’s side. Thus by Nam-gun ’s treachery to his brother, 
Ko-gu-ryu was deprived of her one great ally, and gained an im- 
placable enemy in Nam-s&ng. The Emperor made the latter 
Governor-general of Kiao-tung and he began welding the wild 
tribes into an instrument for revenge. Then the Chinese 
forces appeared and together they went to the feast of death ; 
and even as they were coming news reached them that the Ko- 
gu-ryu general, Yuu Chun-t‘o, had surrendered to Sil-la and 
turned over to her twelve of Ko-gu-ryu’s border forts. It was 
not till the next year that the Chinese crossed the I*iao and 
fell upon the Ko-gu-ryu outposts. The Chinese general had 
told his men that the strategic point was the fortress Sin-sung 
and that its capture meant the speedy capitulation of all the 
rest. Sin-sung was therefore besieged and the stuggle began. 
The commandant was loyal and wished to defend it to the death 
but this men thought otherwise, and they bound him and sur- 
rendered, Then sixteen other forts speedily followed the 
example. 

Gen. Ko-gan hastened forward and engaged the Ko-gu-ryft 
forces at Keum-san and won a decided victory, while at the same 
time Gen, Sul- In gwi was reducing the fortresses of Nam-so, 
Mok-ju and CIPang-am, after which he was joined by the Mal- 
gal forces under the renegade Nam-sUng. Another Chinese 
general, Wiin Man-gyung, now sent a boastful letter to the 
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Ko-gu-ryu capital saying “Look out now for the defenses of 
that precious Am-nok River of yours.” The answer came 
grimly back “We will do so.” And they did it so well that 
not a Chinese soldier set foot on the hither side during that 
year. The Emperor was enraged at this seeming incompe- 
tence and banished the boastful general to Yong-nam. A 
message had already been sent to Sil-la ordering her to throw 
her army into Ko-gu-ryu and for the Chinese generals Yu In- 
wun and Kim In-t‘8 to meet them before P‘yung-yang. These 
two generals were in Pak-je at the time. 

In 668 everything beyond the Yalu had fallen into the 
hands of the Chinese; even Pu-yu Fortress of ancient fame 
had been taken by Gen. SOI In-gwi. The Emperor sent a 
messenger asking “Can you take Ko-gu-ryu?” The answer 
went back “Yes, we must take her. Prophecy says that after 
700 years Ko-gu-ryu shall fall and that eighty shall cause her 
overthrow. The 700 years have passed and now Gen. Yi Jbk 
is eighty years old. He shall be the one to fulfill the proph- 
ecy.” 

Terrible omens had been seen in the Ko-gu-ryu capital. 
Earthquakes had been felt ; foxes had been seen running 
through the streets ; the people were in a state of panic. The 
end of Ko-gu-ryu was manifestly near. So tradition says. 

Nam-gun had sent 50,000 troops to succor Pu-yu Fortress 
but in the battle which ensued 30,000 of these were killed and 
the remainder were scattered. Conformably to China’s de- 
mands, Sil-la in the sixth moon threw her army into Ko-gu- 
ryd. The great Sil-la general, Kim Yu-sin was ill, and so 
Gen. Kim In-mun was in command with twenty-eight gener- 
als under him. While this army was making its way north- 
ward the Chinese under Gen. Yi Jbk in the north took TS- 
hSng Fortress and focussed all the troops in his command up- 
on the defenses of the Yalu. These defenses were broken 
through, the river was crossed and the Chinese advanced 2 10 
It toward the capital without opposition. One by one the Ko- 
gu-ryfi forts surrendered and at last Gen. Kye~p‘il Ha-ryuk 
arrived before the historic city of P‘yung-yang. Gen. Yi Jbk 
arrived next and finally Gen. Kim In-mun appeared at the 
head of the Sil-la army. 

After an uninteresting siege of a month the king sent out 
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Gen. Chon Nam-san and ninety other nobles with a flag of 
truce and offered to surrender. But the chancellor Nam-gun 
knew what fate was in store for him, so he made a bold dash 
at the besieging army. The attempt failed and the miserable 
man put the sword to his own throat and expired. The aged 
general, Yi Jdk, took the king and his two sons, Pong-nara, 
and Tong-nam, a number of the officials, many of Nam-gun ’s 
relatives and a large company of the people of P‘yimg-yang 
and carried them back to China, where he was received with 
evidences of the utmost favor by the Emperor. The whole 
number of captives in the triumphal return of Gen. Yi Jdk is 
said to have been 20,000. 

Ko-gu-ryu’s lease of life had been 705 years, from 37 B. C. 
to 668 A. D., during which time she had been governed by 
twenty-eighty kings. 


Chapter XIII. 

Sil-la's captives. . . . Ko-gu-ryu dismembered. ...extent of Sil-la. . . .she 

deceives China her encroachments. . . .rebellion. . . .the word II- 

bon (Nippon ) adopted Sil-la opposed China but is humbled 

again opposes Sil-la a military power. . . .her policy the Emper- 
or nominates a rival king .... Sil-la pardoned by China again 

makes trouble the Emperor establishes two kingdoms in the 

north Sil-la’s northern capital. .. .cremation no mention of 

Arabs China's interest in Korea wanes redistribution of land 

diacritical points philological interest Pal-ha founded 

Chinese customs introduced Pal-ha’s rapid growth. . . .omens 

Sil-la’s northern limit casting of a bell names of provinces 

changed, . , .Sil-la’s weakness. . . .disorder. . . .examinations. . . . Bud- 
hism interdicted no evidence of Korean origin of Japanese Bud- 
dhism Japanese history before the 10th century civil wars 

Ch‘o6 Chh-wun tradition Queen Man’s profligacy. 

Immediately upon the fall of Ko-gu-ryu the Sil-la forces 
retired to their own country carrying 7000 captives with them. 
The king gave his generals and the soldiers rich presents of 
silks and money. 

China divided all Ko-gu-ryu into nine provinces in which 
there were forty-two large towns and over a hundred lesser 
ones of prefectural rank. In P‘yung-yang Gen. Sul Xn-gwi 
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was stationed with a garrison of 20,000 men. The various 
provinces were governed partly by Chinese governors and 
partly by native prefects. 

The king of Sil-la was now the only king in the peninsula 
and the presumption was that in view of his loyalty to the 
Chinese his kingdom would exend to the Yalu River if not be- 
yond, but it probably was not extended at the time further 
than the middle of Whang-hS Province of to-day . The records 
say that in 669 the three kingdoms were all consolidated but 
it did not occur immediately. It is affirmed that the Chinese 
took 38,000 families from Ko-gu-ryB and colonized Kang-whe 
in China and that some were also sent to San-nam in western 
China. That Sil-la was expecting a large extension of terri- 
tory is not explicitly stated but it is implied in the statement 
that when a Sil-la envoy went to the Chinese court the Emper- 
or accused the king of wanting to possess himself of the whole 
peninsula, and threw the envoy into prison. At the same time 
he ordered Sil-la to send bow-makers to China to make bows 
that would shoot 1,000 paces. In due time these arrived but 
when the bows were made it was found that they would shoot 
but thirty paces. They gave as a reason for this that it was 
necessary to obtain the wood from Sil-la to make good bows. 
This was done and still the bows would shoot but sixty paces. 
The bow-makers declared that they did not know the rea- 
son unless it was because the -wood had been hurt by being 
brought across the water. This was the beginning of an es- 
trangement between the Emperor and the king of Sil-la which 
resulted in a state of actual war between the two. 

Sil-la was determined to obtain possession of a larger por- 
tion of Ko-gu-ryu than had as yet fallen to her lot ; so she sent 
small bodies of troops here and there to take possession of any 
districts that they could lay their hands on. It is probable 
that this meant only such districts as were under native pre- 
fects and not those under direct Chinese rule. It is probable 
that Sil-la had acquired considerable territory in the north for 
we are told that the Mal-gal ravaged her northern border and 
she sent troops to drive them back. 

If China hoped to rule any portion of Korea without 
trouble she must have been speedily disillusionised for no 
sooner had the new form of government been put in operation 
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than a Sil-la gentleman, Kom Mo-jam, raised an insurrection 
in one of the larger magistracies, put the Chinese prefect to 
death and proclaimed An Seung king. He was a member of 
a collateral branch of the royal family. Sil-la seems to have 
taken it for granted that the whole territory was tinder her 
supervision for now she sent an envoy and gave cbnsent to 
the founding of this small state in the north which she deemed 
would act as a barrier to the incursions of the northern bar- 
barians, The Chinese evidently did not look upon it in this 
light and a strong force was sent against the nascent state ; and 
to such effect that the newly appointed king fled to Sil-la for 
safety. The wheel of fortune was turning again and Chinese 
sympathies were now rather with Pak-je than with Sil-la. 

It was at this time, 671, that the term Il-bun (Nippon) 
was first used in Korea in connection with the kingdom of 
Japan. 

The relations between Sil-la and P&k-je were badly strained. 
In the following year the Chinese threw a powerful army 
into Pak-je with the evident intention of opposing Sil-la. So 
the latter furbished up her arms and went into the fray. In 
the great battle which ensued at the fortress of Suk-sung 
5,000 of the Chinese w T ere killed. Sil-la was rather frightened 
at her own success and when she was called upon to explain 
her hostile attitude toward China she averred that it was all a 
mistake and she did not intend to give up her allegience to 
China. This smoothed the matter over for the time being, but 
when, a little later, the Emperor sent seventy boat loads of 
rice for the garrison at P'yung-yang, Sil-la seized the rice and 
drowned the crews of the boats, thus storing up wrath against 
herself. The next year she attacked the fortress of Ko-sting 
in P&k-je and 30,000 Chinese advanced to the support of the 
Pak-je forces. A collision took place between them and the 
Sil-la army in which the Chinese were very severely handled. 
This made the Emperor seriously consider the question of 
subduing Sil-la once for all. He ordered that the Mal-gal 
people be summoned to a joint invasion of the insolent Sil-la 
and the result was that seven Sil-la generals were driven back 
in turn and 2,000 troops made prisoners. In this predicament 
there was nothing for the king to do but play the humble sup- 
pliant again. The letter to the Emperor praying for pardon 
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was written by the celebrated scholar Im Gang-su. But if 
was not succsssful, for we find that in the following year the 
Chinese troops in the north joined with the Mal-gal and Ku- 
ran tribes in making reprisals on Sil-la territory. This time 
however Sil-la was on the alert and drove the enemy back with 
great loss. She also sent a hundred war boats up the western 
coast to look after her interests in the north. At the same 
time she offered amnesty and official positions to PSk-je nobles 
who should come over to her side. 

We can scarcely escape the conviction that Sil-la had now 
become a military power of no mean dimensions. Many 
citizens of Ko-gu-ryu had come over to her and some of the 
PSk-je element that was disaffected toward the Chinese. All, 
iu fact, who wanted to keep Korea for the Koreans and could 
put aside small prejudices and jealousies, gathered under the 
Sil-la banners as being the last chance of saving the peninsula 
from the octopus grasp of China. Sil-la was willing to be 
good friends with China — on her own terms ; namely that 
China should let her have her own way in the peninsula, and 
that it should not be overrun by officious generals who con- 
sidered themselves superior to the king of the land and so 
brought him into contempt among the people. 

At this time there was at the Chinese court a Sil-la envoy 
of high rank named Kim In-mun, The Emperor offered him 
the throne of Sil-la, but loyalty to his king made him refuse 
the honor. In spite of this he was proclaimed King of Sil-la 
and was sent with three generals to enforce the claim. That 
Sil-la was not without power at this time is shown by the fact 
that she proclaimed An-seung King of PSk-je, an act that 
would have been impossible had she not possessed a strong 
foothold in that country. 

The war began again in earnest. The Chinese general, 
Yi Gon-hSng, in two fierce encounters, broke the line of Sil-la 
defenses and brought the time-serving king to his knees again. 
One can but wonder at the patience of the Emperor in listen- 
ing to the humble petition of this King Mun-mu who had 
made these promises time and again but only to break them 
as before. He was, however, forgiven and confirmed again in 
his rule. The unfortunte Kim In-mun whom the Emperor 
had proclaimed King of Sil-la was now in a very delicate posi- 
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tion a'nd ’he wisely hastened back to China where he was com* 
pensated for his disappointment by being made a high official. 

SIHa’s actions were most inconsistent, for having just 
saved herself from condign punishment by abject submission, 
she nevertheless kept on absorbing P&k-je territory and reach* 
mg after Ko-gu-ryu territory as well. In view of this^the 
Emperor ordered the Chinese troops in the north to unite with 
the Malgal and Ru-ran forces and hold themselves in readiness 
to move at an hour’s notice. They began operations by at- 
tacking the Chon-sung Fortress but there the Sil-la forces were 
•overwhelmingly successful. It is said that 6,000 heads fell 
•and that SiHa captured 30,000 (?) horses. This is hard to 
reconcile with the statement of the records that in the follow- 
ing year a Sil-la envoy was received at the Chinese. court and 
presented the compliments of the king. It seems sure that 
Sil-la had now so grown in the sinews of war that it was not 
easy for China to handle her at such long range. It may be 
too that the cloud of Empress Wu’s usurpation had begun to 
darken the horizon of Chinese politics and that events at home 
absorbed all the attention of the court, while the army on the 
border was working practically on its own authority. 

A new kind of attempt to solve the border question was 
made when in 677 the Emperor sent the son of the captive king 
of Ko-gu-ryu to found a little kingdom on the Yalu River. 
This might be called the Latter Ko-gu-ryu even as the P&k-je 
of that day was called the Latter Pak-je. At the same time, a 
son of the last F&k-je king was sent to found a little kingdom 
at Tfi-bang in the north. He lived, however, in fear of the sur* 
rounding tribes and was glad to retire into the little Ko-gu- 
ryu kingdom that lay lower down the stream. The records 
call this the “last” end of P&k-je. 

In 678 Sil-la made a northern capital at a place called 
Puk-wun-jujthe capital of Kang-wun Province. There a fine 
palace was erected. The king enquired of his spiritual ad- 
viser whether he had better change his residence to the new 
capital but not receiving sufficient encouragement; he desist- 
ed. This monarch died in 681 but before he expired he said, 
"Do not waste the public money in building me a costly 
mausoleum. Cremate my bod}' after the manner of the West. 0 
This gives us an interesting clue to Sil-la’s knowledge of the 
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outside world. If, as some surmise. Arab traders had com- 
mercial intercourse with the people of Sil-la, it must . ave een< 
about this time or a little earlier ; for this was the penod of the 
greatest expansion of Arabkn commerce. JEt rs possible that 
the idea of cremation may have been received from them,al- 
though from first to last there is not the slightest intimation 
that Western traders- ever visited the coasts of Sil-ia. rs 
difficult to believe that, had there been any considerable deal- 
ings with the Arabs, it should not have been mentioned in the 

records* 

The king’s directions were carried out and his son, Chong- 
myung, burned his body on a great stone by the Eastern Sea 
and gave the stone the name “Great King Stone.” That 
the Emperor granted investiture to this new king shows 
that all the troubles had been smoothed over. But from this 
time on, Chinese interest in the Korean peninsula seems to 
have died out altogether. The little kingdom of Utter ko- 
gu-ryu, which the Emperor had established on the border, no 
sooner got on a sound basis than it revolted and the Emperor 
had to stamp it out and banish its king to a distant Chinese 
province. This, according to the records, was the 1 ‘last’ ’ end 
of Ko-gu-ry&. It occurred in 682 A. D. 

Sil-la now held all the land south of the Ta-dong River. 
North of that the country was nominally under Chinese con- 
trol but more likely was without special government. In 685 
Sil-la took in hand the redistribution of the land and the for- 
mation of provinces and prefectures for the purpose of con- 
solidating her power throughout the peninsula. She divided 
the territory into nine provinces, making three of the original 
Pak-je and three of that portion of the original Ko-gu-ryu 
that had fallen into her hands. The three provinces cor- 
responding to the original Sil-la were (1) Su-bul-ju (the first 
step in the transformation of the word Su ya-bul to Seoul), (2) 
Sam-yang-ju, now Yang-san, (3) Ch‘ 5 ng-ju now Chin-ju. 
Those comprising the original P 2 k-je were (1) Ung-ch un-ju 
in the the north, (2) Wan-san-ju in the south-west, (3) Mu- 
jin-ju in the south, now Kwang-ju. Of that portion of Ko- 
gu-ryS which Sil-la had acquired., she made the three provinces 
(1) Han-san-ju, now Seoul, (2) Mok-yak-ju, now Ch'un- 
ch'fin, (3) Ha-sS-ju, now Kang-neung. These nine names 
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represent rather the provincial capitals than the provinces 
themselves. Besides these important centers there were 450 
prefectures. Changes followed each other in quick succession. 
Former Ko-gu-ryu officials were given places of trust and 
honor ; the former mode of salarying officials, by giving them 
tracts of land from whose produce they obtained their emolu- 
ments, was changed, and each received an allowance of rice ac- 
cording to his grade ; the administration of the state was put 
on a solid basis. 

One of the most far-reaching and important events of this 
reign was the invention of the yi-du, or set of terminations 
used in the margin of Chinese texts to aid the reader in Kore- 
auizing the syntax of the Chinese sentence. We must bear 
in mind that in those days reading was as rare an accomplish- 
ment in Sil-la as it was in England in the days of Chaucer. 
All writing was done by the a-jun, who was the exact counter- 
par: of the '“clerk” of the Middle Ages. The difficulty of 
construing the Chinese sentence and using the right suffixes 
•was so great that Sul-ch‘ong, the son of the king’s favorite 
monk, Wun-hyo, attempted a solution of the difficulty. Mak- 
ing a list of the endings in common use in the vernacular of 
Sil-la he found Chinese characters to correspond with the 
sounds of these endings. The correspondence was of two 
kinds ; either the name of the Chinese character was the 
same as the Sil-la ending or the Sil-la meaning of the character 
.was the same as the ending. To illustrate this let us take the 
case of the ending sal-ji, as in ha-sal-ji , which has since been 
shortened to ha-ji. Now, in a Chinese text nothing but the root 
idea of the word ka will be given and the reader must supply the 
sal-ji which is the ending. If then some arbitrary signs could 
be made to represent these endings and could be put in the 
margin it would simplify the reading of Chinese in no small 
degree. It was done in this way ; There is a Chinese char- 
acter which the Koreans call pak, Chinese pa, meaning 
‘ ‘white. ’ ’ One of the Sil-la definitions of this character is sal- 
wi-ta. It was the first syllable of this word that was used to 
represent the first syllable of the ending sal-ji. Notice that 
it was not the name of the character that was used but the Sil- 
la equivalent. For the last syllable of the ending sal-ji, how- 
ever, the Chinese character ji is used without reference to its 
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Sil-la equivalent. We find then in th eyi~du as handed down 
from father to son by the 'a-jvn's of Korea a means for dis- 
covering' the connection between the Korean vernacular of to- 
day with that of the Sil-la people. It was indeed a clumsy 
method, but the genius of Sul-ch'ong lay in his discovery of 
the need of such a system and of the possibility of making 
one. It was a literary event of the greatest significance. It 
was the first outcry against the absurd primitiveness of the 
Chinese ideography, a plea for common sense. It was the 
first of three great protests which Korea has made against the 
use of the Chinese character. The other two will be examin- 
ed as they come up. This set of endings which Sul-cli ‘ong 
invented became stereotyped and through all the changes 
which the vernacular has passed th ttyi-du remains to-day what 
it was twelve hundred years ago. Its quaint sounds are to 
the Korean precisely what the stereotyped clerkly terms of 
England are to us, as illustrated in such legal terms as to wit, 
escheat and the like. There is an important corollary to this 
fact. The invention of the yi-du indicates that the study of 
Chinese was progressing in the peninsula and this system was 
invented to supply a popular demand. It was in the interests 
of general education and as such marks an era in the literary 
life of the Korean people. The name of Sul-ch/ong is one of the 
most honored in the list of Korean literary men. 

The eighth century opened with the beginning of a new 
and important reign for Sil-la. Sung-duk came to the throne- 
in 702 and was destined to hold the reins of power for thirty- 
five years. From the first, his relations with China were 
pleasant. He received envoys from Japan and returned the 
compliment, and his representatives were everywhere well 
received. The twelfth year of his reign beheld the founding 
of the kingdom of Pal-ha in the north. This was an event of 
great significance to Sil-la. The Song-mal family of the Mal- 
gal group of tribes, under the leadership of Kul-gul Chung- 
simg, moved southward into the peninsula and settled near 
the original Ta-b&k Mountain, now Myo-hyang San. There 
they gathered together many of the Ko-gu-ryu people and 
founded a kingdom which they called Chin. It is said this 
kingdom was 5,000 li in circumference and that it contained 
200,000 houses. The remnants of the Fu-yii and Ok-ju tribes 
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joined them and a formidable kingdom arose under the skillful 
managament if Kul-gul Chung-sung. He sent his son to 
China as a hostage and received imperial recognition and 
the title of King of Pal-hS. From that time the word Mai- 
gal disappears from Korean history and Pal-hS takes its 
place. 

During the next few years Sil-la made steady advance in 
civilization of the Chinese type. She imported from China 
pictures of Confucius and paid increased attention to that cult. 
The water clock was introduced, the title Hu was given to the 
Queen, the custom of approaching the throne by means of the 
sang -so or “memorial” was introduced. 

Meanwhile the ‘kingdom of Pal-M was rapidly spreading 
abroad its arms and grasping at everything in sight. China 
began to grow uneasy on this account and we find that in 734 
a Sil-la general, Kim Yun-jung went to China and joined a 
Chinese expedition against the Pal-hfi forces. The latter had 
not only absorbed much territory in the north but had dared 
to throw troops across the Yellow Sea and had gained a foot- 
hold on the Shantung promontory. This attempt to chastise 
her failed because the season was so far advanced that the 
approach of winter interfered with the progress of the 
campaign. 

The story of the next century and a half is the story of 
Sil-la’ s decline and fall. The following is the list of omens 
which tradition cites as being prophetic of that event. A 
white rainbow pierced the sun ; the sea turned to biood ; hail 
fell of the size of hens’ eggs ; a monastery was shaken sixteen 
times by an earthquake ; a cow brought forth five calves at a 
time ; two suns arose together ; three stars fell and fought to- 
gether in the palace ; a tract of land subsided fifty feet and 
the hollow filled with blue black water ; a tiger came into the 
palace ; a black fog covered the land ; famines and plagues 
were common ; a hurricane blew over two of the palace gates; 
a huge boulder rose on end and stood by itself ; two pagodas 
at a monastery fought with each other ; snow fell in Septem- 
ber ; at Han-yang (Seoul) a boulder moved a hundred paces 
all by itself ; stones fought with each other ; a shower of 
worms fell ; apricot trees bloomed twice in a year ; a whirl- 
wind started from the grave of Kim Yu-sin and stopped at the 
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grave of Hyuk Ku-se. These omens were scattered through 
a series of years but to the Korean they all point toward the 
coming catastrophe. 

It was in 735 that the Emperor formally invested the king 
of Sil-la with the right to rule as far north as the banks ot the 
Ta-dong River which runs by the wall of P‘yung-yang. It 
was a right he had long exercised but which had never before 
been acquiesced in by China. The custom of cremating the 
royal remains, which had been begun by King Mun-mu, w r as 
continued by his successors and in each case the ashes wrere 
thrown into the sea. 

The first mention of the casting of a bell in Korea was in 
the year 754 when a bell one and one third the height of a 
man was cast. The records say it weighed 497,581 pounds, 
which illustrates the luxuriance of the oriental imagination. 

In 757 the names of the nine provinces were changed. 
Su-bul became Sang-ju, Sam-yang became Yang-ju, Ch'iing- 
ju became Kang-ju, Han-san became Han-ju, Ha-sa became 
Mvung-ju, Ung-chun became Ung-ju, Wan-san became Chun - 
ju, Mu-jin became Mu-ju, and Su-yak (called Mok-yak in the 
other list) was changed to Sak-ju, Following hard upon this 
came the change of the name of government offices. 

As we saw at the first, Sil-la never had in her the making 
of a first class power. Circumstances forced her into the field 
and helped her win, and for a short time the enthusiasm of 
success made her believe that she was a military power ; but 
it was an illusion. She was one of those states which would 
flourish under the fostering wing of some great patron but as 
for standing alone and carving out a career for herself, that 
was beyond her power. Only a few years had passed since 
she had taken possession of well-nigh the whole of the penin- 
sula and now we see her torn by internal dissentions and so 
weak that the first man of power who arose and shook his 
sword at her doors made her fall to pieces like a house of cards. 
Let us rapidly bring under review the events of the next 
century from 780 to 880 and see whether the facts bear out 
the statement. 

First a conspiracy was aimed at the king and was led by 
a courtier named Kim Chi-jong. Another man, Yang Sang, 
learned of it and promptly seized him and put him to death. 
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A very meritorious act one would say ; but he did it in order 
to put his foot upon the same ladder, for he immediately turned 
about and killed the king and queen and seated himself upon 
the throne. His reign of fifteen years contains only two im- 
portant events, the repeopling of P‘ySng-yang with citizens 
*of Han-ya ng(Seoul), and the institution of written examina- 
tions after the Chinese plan. In 799 Chun-ong came to the 
throne and was followed a year later by his adopted son 
Ch 4 ung-mydng. These two reigns meant nothing to Sil-la ex- 
cept the reception of a Japanese envoy bearing gifts and an 
attempt at the repression of Buddhism. The building of 
monasteries and the making of gold and silver Buddhas was 
interdicted. It is well to remember that in all these long 
centuries no mention is made of a Korean envoy to Japan, 
though Japanese envoys came not infrequently to Sil-la. 
There is no mention in the records of any request on the part 
of the Japanese for Buddhist books or teachers and there seems 
to be no evidence from the Korean standpoint to believe that 
Japan received her Buddhism from Korea. Geographically it 
would seem probable that she might have done so but as a fact 
there is little to prove it. It would, geographically speaking, 
be probable also that Japan would get her pronunciation of the 
Chinese character by way of Korea but as a matter of fact the 
two methods of the pronunciation of Chinese ideographs are 
at the very antipodes. The probability is that Japan received 
her knowledge both of Buddhism and of the Chinese character 
direct from China and not mainly by way of Korea. 

The condition of Sil-la during this period of decline may 
be judged from the events which occurred between the years 
836 and 839 inclusive. King Su-jong was on the throne and 
had been ruling some eleven years, when, in 835 he died and 
his cousin Kyun-jSng succeeded him. Before the year was 
out Kim Myung a powerful official put him to death and 
put Che Yung on the throne. The son of the murdered king, 
Yu-jeung, fled to Ch‘ung-M Fortress, whither many loyal 
soldiers flocked around him and enabled him to take the field 
against the usurper. Kim Myu finding that affairs did not go 
to suit him killed the puppet whom he had put on the throne 
and elevated himself to that position. After Yu-jeung, the 
rightful heir, had received large reinforcements from various 
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sources, lie attacked the forces of this parvenu at Mu-ju and 
gained a victory. The. young prince followed up this success 
by a sharp attack on the self-made king who fled for his life 
but was pursued and captured. Yu-jeung then ascended the 
throne. This illustrates the weakness of the kingdom, in that 
any adventurer, with only daring and nerve, could seize the 
seat of power and hold it even so long as Kim Myung did. 
The outlying provinces practially governed themselves. There 
was no power of direction, no power to bring swift punish- 
ment upon disloyal adventurers, and the whole attitude of the 
kingdom invited insubordination. In this reign there were 
two other rebellions which had to be put down. 

The year 896 shows a bright spot in a dark picture. The 
celebrated scholar Ch‘oe Ch‘i-wuu appeared upon the scene. 
He was born in Sa-ryang. At the age of twelve he went to 
China to study ; at eighteen he obtained a high literary degree 
at the court of China. He travelled widely and at last returned 
to his native land where his erudition and statesmanship 
found instant recognition. He was elevated to a high position 
and a splendid career lay before him ; but he was far ahead of 
his time ; one of those men who seem to have appeared a 
century or two before the world was ready for them. The low 
state of affairs at the court of Sil-la is proved by the intense 
hatred and jealousy which he unwittingly aroused. He soon 
found it impossible to remain in office ; so he quietly withdrew 
to a mountain retreat and spent his time in literary pursuits. 
His writings are to be found in the work entitled Ko-un-jip, 
He is enshrined in the memory of Koreans as the very acme 
of literarary attainment, the brightest flower of Sil-la civiliza- 
tion and wuthout a superior in the annals of all the kingdoms 
of the peninsula. 37 

Tradition asserts that signs began to appear and portents 
of the fall of Sil-la. King Chung-gang made a journey 
through the southern part of the country and returned by 
boat. A dense fog arose which hid the land. Sacrifice was 
offered to the genius of the sea, and the fog lifted and a strange 
and beautiful apparition of a man appeared who accompanied 
the expidtion back to the capital and sang a song whose burden 
was that many wise men would die and that the capital would 
be changed. Chung-gang died the next year and was sue- 
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ceeded by his brother Chin-sung who lived but a year and 
then made way for his sister who became the ruler of the land. 
Her name was Man. Under her rule the court morals fell to 
about as low a point as was possible. When her criminal in- 
timacy with a certain courtier, Eui-hong, was terminated by 
the death of the latter she took three or four other lovers at 
once, raising them to high offices in the -state and caring as 
little for the real welfare of the country as she did for her own 
fair fame. Things reached such a pass that the people lost 
patience with her and insulting placards were hung in the 
streets of the capital calling attention to the depth of infamy 
to which the court had sunk. 

It was in 892 that the great bandit Yang-gil arose in the 
north. His right hand man was Kung-ye, and as he plays an 
important part in the subsequent history of Sil-la vve must stop 
long enough to give his antecedents. The story of his rise 
is the story of the inception of the Kingdom of Ko-ryu. It 
ma} 7 be proper to close the ancient history of Korea at this 
point and begin the medieval section with the events which 
led up to the founding of Koryu. 


END OF PART I. 
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From 890 to 1392 A. D. 



PART II 


flEDIEVAL HISTORY. 
Chapter I. 

Kung-ye antecedents revolts Ch‘o6 Ch‘i-wun retires ... 

Wang-gon. . . .origin. . . .Kung-ye successful. . . .advances Wang-goii 

proclaims himself King Wang-g”>n again promoted Sil-la 

court corrupt Kung-ye proclaims himself a Buddha. . . .condition 

of the peninsula. ., . .Wang-g. in accused. .refuses the throne 

forced to take it. . . .Kung-ye killed prophecy. . . . Wang-g I’m doet 

justice Ko-ryu organized Buddhist festival Song-do 

Ko-ryu’s defenses Kyun-whun becomes Wan g-gfm’s enemy.... 

wild tribes submit China upholds Kyun-whun his gift to Wang- 

gon . . . .loots the capital of Sil-la. . . . Ko-ryu troops repulsed. . . ,w r ar 

....Wang-gon visits Sil-la improvements Kyun- whim’s last 

stand imprisoned by his sons'. . . .comes to Song-do Sil-la ex- 
pires her last king comes to Song-do. . . .Wang-g. n’s generosity. 

Kung~ye was the son of King Hdn-gang by a concubine. 
He was born on the least auspicious day of the year, the fifth 
of the fifth moon. He had several teeth when he was born 
which made his arrival the less welcome. The King ordered 
the child to be destroyed ; so it was thrown out of the window. 
But the nurse rescued it and carried it to a place of safety 
where she nursed it and provided for its bringing up. As she 
was carrying the child to this place of safety she accidentally 
put out one of its eyes. When he reached man’s estate he 
became a monk under the name of Sun-jong. He was by na- 
ture ill fitted for the monastic life and soon found himself in 
the camp of the bandit Ki-whun at Chuk-ju. Soon he began 
to consider himself ill-treated by his new master and deserted 
him, finding his way later to the camp of the bandit Yang-gil 
at Puk-wun now Wibn-ju. A considerable number of men ac- 
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companifed him. Here his talents were better appreciated and 
he was put in command of a goodly force with which he soon 
overcame the districts of Ch‘un-ch‘un, NS-sung Ul-o and 
O-iin. From this time Kung-ye steadily gained in power 
until he quite eclipsed his master. Marching . into the west- 
ern part of Sil-la he took ten districts and went into permanent 


*The following year another robber, Kyun-whun, made 
head against Sil-la in the southern part of what is now Kyung- 
sang Province. He was a Sang-ju man. Having seized the 
district of Mu-ju he proclaimed himself King of Southern Sil- 
la His name was originally Yi but when fifteen years of age 
he had changed it to Kyun. He had been connected with the 
Sil-la army and had risen step by step and made himself ex- 
tremely useful by his great activity in the field. When, how- 
ever, the state of Sil-la became so corrupt as to be a by-word 
among all good men, he threw off his allegiance to her, gathered 
about him a band of desperate criminals, outlaws and other 
disaffected persons and began the conquest of the south and 
west. In a month he had a following of 5,000 men. He found 
he had gone too far in proclaiming himself King and so modified 
his title to that of “Master of Men and Horses.’’ It is said 
of him that once, while still a small child, his father being 
busy in the fields and his mother at work behind the house, 
a tiger came along and the child sucked milk from its udder. 
This accounted for his wild and fierce nature. 

At this time the great scholar Ch'06 Ch‘i-w3n, whom we 
have mentioned, was living at of Pu-sung. Recognizing 
the abyss of depravity into which the state was falling he 
formulated ten rules for the regulation of the government and 
sent them to Queen Man. She' read and praised them but 
took no means to put them in force. Ch‘06 could no longer 
serve a Queen who made light of the counsels of her most 
worthy subjects and, throwing up his position, retired to 
Kwang-ju in Nam-san and became a hermit. After that he 
removed to Ping-san in Kang-ju, then to Ch‘ung-yang Monas- 
tery in HyQp-ju, then to Sang-gye Monastery at Ch‘i-ri San 
but finally made his permanent home at Ka-ya San where he 
lived- with a few other choice spirits. It was here that he 
wrote his autobiography in thirteen volumes. 
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In 896 Kung-ye began operating in the north on a larger 
scale. He took ten districts near Ch‘ul-wHn and put them in 
charge of his young lieutenant Wang-gon who was destined to 
become the founder of a dynasty. We must now retrace our 
steps in order to tell of the origin of this celebrated man. 

Wang-yttng, a large-minded and ambitious man, lived in 
the town of Song-ak. To him a son was born in the third 
year of King Hon-gang of Sil-la, A. D. 878. The night the 
boy was born a luminous cloud stood above the house and 
made it as bright as day, so the story runs. The child had a 
very high forehead and a square chin, and he developed rapid- 
ly. His birth had long since been prophesied by a monk 
named To-sun who told Wang-yung, as he was building his 
house, that within its walls a great man would be born. As 
the monk turned to go Wang-yung called him back and re- 
ceived from him a letter which he was ordered to give to the 
yet unborn child when he should be old enough to read. The 
contents are unknown but when the boy reached his seven- 
teenth year the same monk reappeared and became his tutor, 
instructing him especially in the art of war. He showed him 
also how to obtain aid from the heavenly powers, how to sac- 
rifice to the spirits of mountain and stream so as to propitiate 
them. Such is the tradition that surrounds the origin of the 
youth who now in the troubled days of Sil-la found a wide 
field for the display of his martial skill. 

Kung-ye first ravaged the country from Puk-wun to A- 
sil-la, with 600 followers. He there assumed the title of 
* ‘Great General. ’ ’ Then he reduced all the country about 
Nang-ch’tin, Han-san, Kwan-nS and Ch'Bl-wun. By this time 
his force had enormously increased and his fame had spread far 
and wide. All the wild tribes beyond the Ta-dong River did 
obeisance to him. But these successes soon began to turn his 
head. He styled himself “Prince" and began' to appoint 
prefects to various places. He advanced Wang-gon to a high 
position and made him governor of Song-do. This he did at 
the instigation of Wang-yung who sent him the following 
enigmatical advice: “If you want to become KingofCho- 
sun, Suk-sin and Pyon-han you must build a wall about Song-do 
and make my son governor. ’ ’ It was immediately done, and in 
this way Wang-gon was provided with a place for his capital. 
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In 897 the profligate Queen Man of Sil-la handed the 
government over to her adopted son Yo and retired. This 
change gave opportunities on every side for the rebels to ply 
their trade. Kung-ye forthwith seized thirty more districts 
north of the Han River and Kyun-whun established his head- 
quarters at Wan-san, now Chun-ju and called his kingdom 
New PSk-je. Wang-gon, in the name of Kung-ye, seized al- 
most the whole of the territory included in the present prov- 
inces of Kyung-geui and Ch‘ung-ch l ung. Finally in 901 
Kung-ye proclaimed himself king and emphasized it by slash- 
ing with a sword the picture of the king of Sil-la which hung 
in a monastery. Two years later Wang-gon moved southward 
into what is now Chtil-la Province and soon came in contact 
with the forces of Kyun-whun. In these contests the young 
Wang-gon was uniformly successful. 

In 905 Kung-ye established his capital at Ch‘ul-wBn in 
the present Kang-wun province and named his kingdom Ma- 
jin and the year was called Mat. Then he distributed the 
offices among his followers. By this time all the north and 
east had joined the standards of Kung-ye and Wang-gon even 
to within 120 miles of the Sil-la capital. The king and court of 
Sil-la were in despair. There was no army with which to take 
the field and all they could do was to defend the position they 
had as best they could and hope that Kyung-yeand Kyun-whun 
might destroy each other. In 909 Kung-ye called Sil-la “The 
Kingdom to be Destroyed” and set Wang-gon as military 
governor of all the south-west. Here he pursued an active 
policy, now fitting out ships with which to subjugate the 
neighboring islands and now leading the attack on Kyun- 
whun who always suffered in the event. His army was a 
model of military precision and order. Volunteers flocked to 
his standard. He was recognised as the great leader of the 
day. When, at last, Na-ju fell into the hands of the young 
Wang-gon, Kyun-whun decided on a desperate venture and 
suddenly appearing before that town laid siege to it. After 
ten days of unsuccessful assault he retired but Waug-gbn 
followed and forced an engagement at Mok-p‘o, now Yung- 
san-p‘o, and gave him such a whipping that he was fain to 
escape alone and unattended. 

Meanwhile Kuug-ye’s character was developing. Cruelty 
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and capriciousness became more and more his dominant quali- 
ties. Wang-gon never acted more wisely than in keeping as 
far as possible from the court of his master. His rising fame 
would have instantly roused the jealousy of Kung-ye. 

Sil-la had apparently adopted the principle “Let us eat 
and be merry for to-morrow we die.” Debauchery ran rife at 
the court and sapped what little strength was left. Among 
the courtiers was one of the better stamp and when he found 
that the king preferred the counsel of his favorite concubine 
to his own, he took occasion to use a sharper argument in 
the form of a dagger, which at a blow brought her down from 
her dizzy eminence. 

In 91 1 Kung-ye changed the name of his kingdom to Tfi- 
bong. It is probable that this was because of a strong Bud- 
dhistic tendency that had at this time quite absorbed him. He 
proclaimed himself a Buddha, called himself Mi-ryuk-pul, 
made both his sons Buddhists, dressed as a high priest and 
went nowhere without censers. He pretended to teach the 
tenets of Buddhism. He printed a book, and put a monk 
to death because he did not accept it as canonical. The 
more Kung-ye dabbled in Buddhism the more did all military 
matters devolve upon Wang-gon, who from a distance beheld 
with amazement and concern the dotage of his master. At 
his own request he was always sent to a post far removed from 
the court. At last Kung-ye became so infatuated that he 
seemed little better than a madman. He heated an iron to 
a white heat and thrust it into his wife’s womb because she 
continually tried to dissuade him from his Buddhistic notions. 
He charged her with being an adultress. He followed this up 
by killing both his sons and many other of the people near his 
person. He was hated as thoroughly as he was feared. 

The year 918 was one of the epochal years of Korean his- 
tory. The state of the peninsula was as follows. In the south- 
east, the reduced kingdom of Sil-la, prostrated by her own ex- 
cesses, without an army, and yet in her very supineness run- 
ning to excess of riot, putting off the evil day and trying to 
drown regrets in further debauchery. In the central eastern 
portion, the little kingdom of Kung-ye who had now become a 
tyrant and a madman. He had put his whole army under the 
hand of a young, skillful, energetic and popular man who had 
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gained the esteem of all classes. In the south-west was an- 
other sporadic state under Kyun-whun who was a fierce, un- 
scrupulous bandit, at swords points with the rising Wang-gon. 

Suddenly Kung-ye awoke to the reality of his position. 
He knew he was hated by all and that Wang-gon was loved 
by all, and he knew too that the army was wholly estranged 
from himself and that everything depended upon what course 
the young general should pursue. Fear, suspicion and jeal- 
ousy mastered him and he suddenly ordered the young gener- 
al up to the capital. Wang-gon boldly complied, knowing 
doubtless by how slender a thread hung his fortunes. When 
he entered his master’s presence the latter exclaimed “Yon 
conspired against me yesterday.” The young man calmly 
asked how. Kung-ye pretended to know it through the power 
of his sacred office as Buddha. He said “Wait, I will again 
consult the inner consciousness.” Bowing his head he pre- 
tended to be communing with his inner self. At this moment 
one of the clerks purposely dropped his pen, letting it roll 
near to the prostrate from of Wang-gon. As the clerk stooped 
to pick it up, he whispered in Wang-gon ’s ear “Confess that 
you have conspired.” The young man grasped the situation 
at once. When the mock Buddha raised has head and repeat- 
ed the accusation Wang-gdn confessed that it was true. The 
King was delighted at this, for he deceived himself into be- 
lieving that he actually had acquired the faculty of reading 
men’s minds. This pleased him so greatly that he readily 
forgave the offence and merely warned the young man not to 
repeat it. After this he gave Wang-gon rich gifts and had 
more confidence in him than ever. 

But the officials all besieged the young general with en- 
treaties to crush the cruel and capricious monarch and assume 
the reins of government himself. This he refused to do, for 
through it all, he was faithful to his master. But they said 
1 ‘He has killed his wife and his sons and we will all fall a prey 
to his fickle temper unless you come to our aid. He is worse 
than the Emperor Chu.” Wang-gon, however, urged that it 
was the worst of crimes to usurp a throne. “But” said they 
“is it not much worse for us all to perish? If one does not 
improve the opportunity that heaven provides it is a sin.” 
He was unmoved by this casuistry and stood his ground firm- 
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ly. At last even his wife joined in urging him to lay aside his 
foolish scruples and she told the officials to take him by force 
and carry him to the palace, whether he would or not. They 
did so, and bearing him in their arms they burst through the 
palace gate and called upon the wretch Kung-ye to make room 
for their chosen king. The terrified creature fled naked but 
was caught at Pu-yang, now P‘yiing-gang, and beheaded. 

Tradition says that this was all in fulfillment of a proph- 
ecy which was given in the form of an enigma. A Chinese 
merchant bought a mirror of a Sil-la man and in the mirror 
could be seen these words: 4 ‘Between three waters — God 
sends his son to Chin and Ma — First seize a hen and then a 
duck — in the year Ki-ja two dragons will arise, one in a green 
forest and -one east of black metal.” The merchant presented 
it to Kung-ye who prized it highly and sought everywhere for 
the solution of the riddle. At last the scholar Song Han-hong 
solved it for him as follows. '‘The Chin and Ma mean Chin- 
han and Ma-han. The hen is Kye-rim (Sil-la). The duck is 
the Am-nok (duck-blue) River. The green forest is pine tree 
or Song-do (Pine Tree Capital) and black metal is Chffil-wun 
(Ch'ul is metal). So a king in Song-do must arise (Wang- 
goo) and a king in Ch‘iil-wiin must fall (Kung-ye). 

Wang-gon began by bringing to summary justice the 
creatures of Kung-ye who seconded him in his cruelty ; some 
of them were killed and some were imprisoned. Everywhere 
the people gave themselves up to festivities and rejoicings.*^® 

But the ambitious general. Whan Son-gil, took advantage 
of the unsettled state of affairs to raise an insurrection. 
Entering the palace with a band of desperadoes he suddenly 
entered the presence of Wang-gon who was without a guard. 
The King rose from his seat, and looking the traitor in the 
face said *“1 am not King by my own desire or request; You 
all made me King. It was heaven’s ordinance and you can- 
not kill me. Approach and try.” The traitor thought that 
the King had a strong guard secreted near by and turning fled 
from the palace. He was caught and beheaded. 

Wang-gon sent messages to all the bandit chiefs and invit- 
ed them to join the new movement, and soon from all sides 
they came in and swore allegiance to the young king. Ky un- 
whim, however, held aloof and sought for means to put down 
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tlic new power. W ang-gon set to work to establish ills king- 
dom on a firm basis. He changed the official system and es- 
tablished a new set of official grades. He rewarded those who 
had been true to him and remitted three years’ revenues. He 
altered the revenue laws, requiring the people to pay much 
less than heretofore, manumitted over a thousand slaves and 
gave them goods out of the royal storehouses with which to 
make a start in life. As P‘yung-yang was the ancient capital 
of the country he sent one of the highest officials there as 
governor. And he finished the year with a Buddhist festival, 
being himself a Buddhist of a mild type. This great annual 
festival is described as follows ' There was an enormous lan- 
tern, hung about with hundreds of others, under a tent made of 
a net-work of silk cords. Music was an important element. 
There were also representations of dragons, birds, elephants, 
horses, carts and boats. Dancing was prominent and there 
were in all a hundred forms of entertainment. Each official 
wore the long flowing sleeves and each carried the ivory memo 
tablet. The king sat upon a high platform and watched the 
entertainment. 

The next year he transferred his court to Song-do which 
became the permanent capital?** There he built his palace and 
also the large merchants’ houses and shops in the center of 
the city. This latter act was in accordance with the ancient 
custom of granting a monoply of certain kinds of trade and 
using the merchants as a source of revenue when a sudden 
need for money arose. He divided the city into five wards and 
established seven military stations. He also established a 
secondary capital at Ch‘ul-wQn, the present Ch‘uu-ch‘un, and 
called it Tong-ju. The pagodas and Buddhas in both the 
capitals were regilded and put in good order. The people 
looked with some suspicion upon these Buddhistic tendencies 
but he told them that the old customs must not be changed too 
rapidly, for the kingdom had need of the help of the spirits in 
order to become thoroughly established, and that when that 
was accomplished they could abandon the religion as soon as 
they pleased. Here .was his grand mistake. He riveted upon 
the state a baneful influence which was destined to drag it into 
the mire and eventually bring it to ruin. 

10920 Sil-la first recognised Kory Q as a kingdom 
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and sent an envoy with presents to the court at Song-do. 

Wang-gon looked out for the interests of the people in the 
distant parts of the country as well as for those near the cap- 
ital. In order to break the force of the attacks of the wild 
people beyond the Tu-man River he built a wall across the 
northern border of Ham-gyung Province. It is said to have 
been 900 // long. But there was a still stronger enemy on th$ 
south. Kyun-whun had by this time come to see that he had no 
hope of overcoming the young kingdom of Koryu and so he 
bent his energies to the securing of his position against the 
danger of interferance, especially in his plans against Sil-la. 
For this reason he sent a messenger to Song-do with presents 
and tried to make friends with his old time enemy. His next 
move was to attack Sil-la. Wang-gon took up the cudgels in 
support of the king of Sil-la and by so doing secured the last- 
ing enmity of the bandit who from this time determined upon 
war without quarter against his northern enemy. Wang-gon 
said to the Sil-la envoys, “Sil-la has three treasures ; the nine 
storey pagoda, the Buddha six times the height of a man, and 
the jade belt. As long as these three remain intact Sil-la will 
stand. The first two are in Sil-la. Where is the jade belt?” 
The envoy answered that he did not know, whereupon Wang- 
gon blamed him sharply and sent him home. When Sil-la 
finally fell, the jade belt passed into the hands of Wang-gon; 

In 921 the Mal-gal tribe, Heuk-su, made a treaty with 
Wang-gbn. This bears evidence to the rapidly growing power 
of the young king. The Heuk-su Mal-gal were the most 
feared of all the semi-savage tribes of the north. The follow- 
ing year the Ku-ran, usually called Kitan in Chinese histories, 
followed the example of the Heuk-su people by sending an 
envoy with presents. It was not till 923 that Wang-gon 
thought fit to send an envoy to China to offer his compliments. 

When the last king of Sil-la, but one, ascended the 
throne in 924 important events were following thick and fast 
upon each other. Sil-la was now so weak that the records say 
the king had nothing left but his genealogy. Kyun-whun 
sent a force to begin operations against Koryu, but without 
success, and in the following year Wang-gon retaliated with 
such good success that Kyun-whun was fain to send his son to 
Song-do as a hostage. He thus bound himself to keep the 
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peace. Having done this he sent to China desiring to secure 
backing against Koryu. The Emperor so far complied as to 
confer upon him the title of King of PSk-je, thus following 
the time-honored policy of pitting one power against 
another. 

The year 926 saw the first envoy come from the kingdom 
of T‘am-na on the island of Quelpart. He arrived at the 
capital of Koryu, where he was well received. The fame of 
Wang-gdn was spreading far and wide among the northern 
tribes. The Kii-ran, or Kitan tribe, having overcome the 
Pal-ha tribe, made overtures to Wang-gon relative to annexa- 
tion. These advances were cordially responded to but we are 
not informed that the union was actually effected. 

Kyun-whun, who was at this time on the island Chul- 
yong-do, sent a present of horses to Wang-gdn but a few days 
later he found a book of prophecy which said that in the year 
when he should send a gift of horses to Song-do his power 
would come to an end. He therefore sent a swift messenger 
begging Wang-gon to return the gift. The King laughed 
long and loud when he saw this message and good-naturedly 
sent back the horses. 

The last King of Sil-la, Kyung-sun, ascended the throne 
in 927. It happened on this wise ; Kyun-whun was keeping 
up a double fight, one against Wang-gdn and the other, an 
offensive oue, against Sil-la. He was badly defeated in an 
engagement with Koryu forces but had good success in his 
other venture. He burned and pillaged right up to the gates 
of Sil-la’s capital, and, while a Sil-la envoy was posting to 
Song-do to ask for aid, entered the city with a picked band 
of men. Succor in the shape of 10,000 Koryu troops was on 
its way but came too late. At the hour when Kyun-whun en- 
tered the city the king, his son, the queen and man)' of the 
courtiers were feasting at Po-suk summer-house. When the 
unwelcome news arrived, there was no time for preparation. 
The king and queen fled south without attendants. The 
palace women were seized and the palace occupied. The king 
was soon run to earth and was compelled to commit suicide. 
Kyun-whun ravished the queen and delivered over the palace 
women to the soldiery. The palace was looted and the entire 
band, sated with excess and debauchery, and loaded down 
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with the treasures of the palace, started back on the home- 
ward road. But not until Kyun-whun had appointed a rela- 
tive of the murdered king to succeed him. 

When Wang-gdn heard of these atrocities, he hastened 
forward his troops and overtook the army of Kyfin-whun in 
O-dong forest where a sharp engagement ensued. For some 
reason, whether it be because the soldiers of Kyun-whun 
were more familiar with the locality or because the Koryu sol- 
diers were exhausted by their long forced march, the assault 
was unsuccessful and the Koryu forces withdrew. This was 
doubly unfortunate for it not only did not punish the ruffi- 
ans for their atrocities at the Sil-la capital but it inspired them 
with confidence in their own power. Shortly after this Kyun- 
whun sent a letter to Waug-gdn saying “I became Sil-la’s 
enemy because she sought aid from you. You have no cause 
for warring against me. It is like a dog chasing a rabbit ; 
both are tired out to no purpose. It is like a king-fisher try- 
ing to catch a clam ; when he thrusts his bill into the shell the 
clam closes it and he finds himself caught”. To this epistle 
Wang-gdn replied ‘‘Your actions at the Sil-la capital are so 
outrageous that I cannot endure the thought of any com- 
promise. Your present course will lead you to speedy ruin”. 

Elated over his successful repulse of Wang-gdn’s army, 
Kyun-whun •'took the field the following year, with a strong 
force, and was prepared to assume the offensive. He assault- 
ed and took two Koryu fortresses and even, at one time, sur- 
rounded Wang-gdu in Ch’ung-ju and caused him no little 
anxiety. I11 the battle which followed Kyun-whun lost three 
hundred men and was pushed back, thus freeing the king 
from an embarrassing position ; but before the campaign was 
over Kyun-whun scored another victory by capturing the 
district of Ok-ch’au. In his next campaign he was still suc- 
cessful, and Eui Fortress fell into his hands and he killed the 
general in charge. Here his successes ended, for Wang-gdu 
awoke to the necessity of using strong measures against him. 
The following year Koryu forces inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon the southern leader, at An-dong. The fight had lasted 
all day and neither side had gained any advantage, but that 
night a picked band of Koryu men ascended Hog’s Head 
Mountain and made a rush down down upon the unsuspect- 
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ing camp of the enemy, causing a panic and a stampede in 
which eight thousand men were killed. Kyun-wliuu himself 
sought safety in flight. This seemed conclusive and all the 
countryside sent in their allegiance to the victors. A hund- 
red and ten districts in eastern Korea came over to Wang- 
gon in a body. Dagelet Island, or Ul-leung as the Koreans 
call it, sent presents to KoryQ. 

The next year after these stirring events, namely 931, 
Wang-gdn made a visit to Sil-la taking with him an escort of 
only fifty soldiers. The king of Sil-la came out to meet him 
and they feasted there at the meeting-place together. The 
king of Sil-la lamented the smallness and weakness of his 
kingdom and deplored the ravages of Kyun-whiin. The evils, 
he said, were beyond estimation ; and he broke down and 
wept. The courtiers did the same and even Wang-gdn could 
scarce restrain his tears. After this they had a friendly talk 
and the king of Koryu remained as a guest for some twenty 
days. As he left the capital of Sil-la the people vied with 
each other in doing him honor. Poor old Sil-la had gone out 
of fashion and the minds of all men were turned Koryu-ward. 

Wang-gdn had a strong predilection for P‘yilng-yang, the 
ancient capital of the country. He had already established a 
school there with professorships of literature, medicine and 
incantation. He now in 932 conceived the project of moving 
his capital northward to that place. To this end he erected 
barracks there for his troops and was making other prepara- 
tions for the change, when he was dissuaded from it by some 
evil omens. A great wind blew down some of the houses in 
P‘yung-yang and, so the story goes, a hen became a cock. 
These portents made it impossible to carry out the plan. It 
was about this time that he built a guest-house outside the 
walls of Song-do to be used as a reception hall for envoys and 
messengers from the wild tribes of the north. Suspicion as 
to the object of their coming may have made it seem undesir- 
able to allow them to enter the city proper, or it may have 
been simply to impress them with the importance of the place. 

Kyun-whun’s right hand man came and swore allegience 
even though, at the time, his two sons and his daughter were 
hostages in the hands of his former master. When Kyun- 
whiin heard of it he burned the first son alive and would have 
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treated the second son and the daughter in like manner had 
they not effected their escape to a retreat where they lay In 
hiding till his death. This desertion seems to have roused 
the old man’s ire, and he longed for the din of battle once 
more. He could still command a considerable force ; so he 
entered upon another campaign and as usual was at first suc- 
cessful. He seized three districts in the east country and set 
fire to a large number of towns. It was not until the next 
year that Wang-gdn sent an expedition against him. This 
was under the command of Gen. Yu Gon-p’il, whom the king 
had banished but had pardoned and recalled because of his 
lively efforts while in exile to raise a company of soldiers. He 
never seemed to know when he was beaten. He routed the 
forces of Kyiin-whun and returned in triumph to Song-do, 
where he was hailed as the savior of the people. We may 
judge from this that Kyun-whun was still considered formid- 
able. In another fight Gen. Yu captured seven of Kyim- 
whun’s captains and one of his sons as well. 

As things seemed quiet now, the king made a royal prog- 
ress through the north and west, helping the poor, inspect- 
ing fortresses, supplanting unpopular prefects ; but when he 
got back he found his old enemy still active, and at IJn-ju he 
had his last great fight with him. In this struggle three 
thousand of the enemy were killed and thirty-two fortresses 
were taken. The year 935 A. D. is another mile-stone in 
Korean history. It marks the end of a dynasty which lacked 
but eight years of completing a millennium. But we must 
relate the events of the year in order. Kyun-whun had many 
concubines and more than ten sons. Of the latter the fourth 
named Keum-gang, was the one he loved the best, a boy of 
robust body and great intelligence. The old man passed by 
his other sons and named this one as his successor. This of 
course made trouble at once. The first son, Sin-geum, led a 
conspiracy and the old gentleman was seized and imprisoned 
in Keum-san monastery, the young Keum-gang was put to 
death and Sin-geum ascended the insecure throne of his 
father, now doubly insecure, since it had lost the masterly 
genius which of late years had been its only support. But old 
Kyun-whQn had not played his last card. After three months 
imprisonment he succeeded in getting his guards drunk (jolly 
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monks those) and escaped to Ka-ju from which point he had 
the colossal impudence to send a letter to Wang-gdn sur- 
rendering and asking for asylum in Koryu against his own 
son. It was granted and soon a ship of war arrived with a 
high official on board to escort the grey old wolf of the south 
to the Koryu capital, where he was received as a guest, given 
a comfortable house and plenty of servants and the revenues 
of Yang-ju prefecture. From that point we may believe that 
he waited patiently to see the overthrow of his sons. 

But these are small events compared with what followed. 
The king of Sil-la determined to abdicate and hand over the 
remnant of his kingdom to Wang-gon. When he broached 
the matter to his officials no man raised his voice. They 
could not assent and they knew there was no use in demur- 
ring. The crown prince urged his father to submit the question 
to the people and to abide by their decision, but the king was 
determined and so sent a letter to Song-do offering to lay his 
scepter at the feet of Wang-gon. The' crown prince was in 
despair, refused to see his father, retired to a mountain re- 
treat and ate coarse food as a token of his grief. He died 
there of chagrin and sorrow. 

Wang-gon answered by sending one of the highest offic- 
ials to escort the ex-king to Song-do. The royal procession 
was ten miles long, as it slowly wound its way out of the 
deserted city amidst the clamorous grief of the people. 
Wang-gon met him in person at the gate of Song-do. He did 
not want the ex-king to bow to him but the courtiers had 
decided that as the country could have but one king this must 
be done. So the new arrival did obeisance. Wang-gon gave 
him his daughter to wife and made him prime minister, set 
aside the revenues of an entire district to his use and con- 
ferred high rank upon the Sil-la courtiers. 

And so ended the ancient kingdom of Sil-la which had 
existed for 992 years, from 57 B. C. to 935 A. D. Her line of 
kings included fifty-six names, which gives an average of 
about eighteen years to each reign. From that day the capi- 
tal of Sil-la was called simply by the name Kyong-ju. We 
believe that history shows few instances of greater generosity, 
forbearance, delicacy and tact than are shadowed forth in the 
life of this same Wang-gon. Does history show a nobler act 
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than that of providing a comfortable home where his old 
enemy Kydn-whttn might spend his last days in comfort 
and ease? Does it show more delicacy than was shown by 
Wang-gon when he took every means to cover the chagrin of 
the retiring king of Sil-la by treating him as a royal guest? 


Chapter II. 

Kyun-whun’s sons defeated Buddhist teachers from China The 

Emperor recognizes Koryu Wang-gon refuses to treat with the 

Kitans makes ten rules king marries his sister. . . .plot detec- 

ted practical Shogunate . . . Buddhism flourishes P‘yung-yang 

Chinamen take office in Koryu slavery examinations 

Chinese favored official garments. , . .incapable king. . . .retrod 

gression .... reform .... Confucianism Kitan growing bureau 

of history reorganized .... equilibrium between Confucianism and 
Buddhism. , . . Uk is banished. . . .quarrel with Kitan. . . .concession 
....dispute China refuses aid the provinces the “Em- 
peror” of Kitan gives the king investiture. .. .first coinage re- 
forms conspiracy crushed. 

Before leaving the kingdom of Sil-la to be swallowed up 
in antiquity we must notice a few corollaries. We will notice 
that Sil-la was the first power to gain the control of the whole 
peninsula. It was the language of Sil-la that became at least 
the official language of the entire country. The yi-t'u, or 
system of diacritical marks, tended to stereotype the aggluti- 
native endings, so that we find to-day the general character- 
istics running through the grammar of Korean are those 
wdiich characterized the language of ancient Sil-la. This fact, 
clearly grasped, goes a long way toward opening a way for 
the solution of the question of the origin of the language. 

As the year 936 opens we see king Wang-gon with his 
two former rivals, the peaceful one and the warlike one, gath- 
ered under his wing, and the only cloud upon his horizon 
the attitude of Kyun-whihi’s sons in the south. This was 
soon settled. The king in company with Kyun-whun, at the 
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head of an army of 87,000 men, marched southward and en- 
gaged the pitiable force that was all the malcontents could now 
muster. When they saw this tremendous army approaching 
and knew that Kyun-whBn was there in person, surrender 
■was immediate. Wang-gon ’s first demand was “where is Sin- 
geum?” He was told that he was in a fortress- in the moun- 
tains with a small force and was prepared to fight to a finish. 
He was there attacked and 3,200 men were taken and 5,700 
killed, which shows how desperate the battle was. Sin-geum 
and his two brothers were captured. The two other sons of 
Kyun-whun were executed, because they had driven their 
father awaj r , but Sin-geum in some way showed that he had not 
been a principal actor in that disgraceful scene and so escaped 
■what we may well believe was merited punishment. There on 
the field the old man Kyun-whun died. It is said that his 
death was caused by chagrin that Sin-geum was not killed 
with his brothers. 

It was in 938 that Wang-gon went outside the walls of 
the capital to meet a celebrated monk named Hong-bum, who 
had come originally from Ch'un-ch’uk monastery in the land 
of SB-yuk. 

All this time interesting reforms were in progress. The 
names of all the prefectures throughout the country were 
changed. This has always been customary in Korea with a 
change of dynasty. The next year, 939, the new king 
of KoryB was formally recognized by the Emperor who sent 
and invested him with the insignia of royalty. The crown 
prince of T‘am-na, on Quelpart, came and did obeisance at 
the court of Koryu. A redistribution of the farming lands 
throughout the country was effected, by which, the records 
say, the worthy received more while others received less. It 
would be interesting to know in what way the test of worthi- 
ness was applied. 

In 942 the Kitan power in the north tried to make friend- 
ly advances and sent a present of thirty camels. But Wang- 
gon remembered the way in which Kitan had feigned friend- 
ship for Pal-ha and then treacherously seized her ; and for 
this reason he showed his opinion of Kitan now by banishing 
the thirty men and tying the thirty camels to Man-bu bridge 
and starving them to death. 
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King Wang-gon was now sixty-five years old. His life 
had been an active one ; first as a warrior and then as the 
administrator of the kingdom which he had founded. Feeling 
that his end was approaching, he set himself to the task of 
formulating rules for his successor. As a result he placed in 
the hands of his son and heir ten rules which read as follows : 

(1) Buddhism is the state religion. 

(2) Build no more monasteries. 

(3) If the first son is bad let the second or some other 

become king. 

(4) Do not make friends with Kitan. 

(5) Do honor to P‘yflng-yang, the ancient capital. 

(6) Establish an annual Buddhist festival. 

(7) Listen to good men and banish bad ones. 

(8) As the south is disaffected towards us do not marry 

from among the people of that section. 

(9) Look after the interests of the army. 

(10) Be always ready for emergencies. 4 ° 

After urging his son to lock all these precepts in his heart 
the aged king turned to the wall and died. These ten laws 
are typical of the man. They inculcated reverence for the best 
religion that had come under his notice, but in the same 
breath forbade the disproportionate growth of priest-craft, for 
he had seen what a seductive influence lay hidden within the 
arcana of this most mystical of all heathen cults. He ad- 
vised temperance in religion. He forbade the throning of a 
man simply because he was the king’s firstborn. By so doing 
he really proclaimed that the king was for the people and not 
the people for the king. He hated treachery and forbade 
making alliances with the forsworn. He believed in doing 
honor to the best of the old traditions and ordered that the 
ancient city of P‘yung-yang be rememberd. He believed in 
loving his friends and hating his enemies and forbade descen- 
dants taking a wife from among the people of the south who 
had so desperately supported the claims of Kyun-whQn, the 
one-time bandit. He was a military man and believed in hav- 
ing a strong army and in treating it in such a way as to insure 
its perfect loyalty. It was in the last injunction, however, 
that he struck the key-note of his character. Be always ready 
for emergencies. Reading his character in the light of his ac- 
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tions we can well imagine one more precept that would have 
been characteristic of him ; namely, that it is better to make a 
friend of an honest enemy than to kill him. And so in the 
year 942 the great general, reformer, king and administrator 
was laid to his fathers and his son Mu reigned in his stead. 
The latter's posthumous litle is Hye-jong. 

The reign of this second king of Koryu starts with the 
statement that the king gave his own sister to his brother for a 
wife. It was one of the peculiar institutions of the dynasty 
that whenever possible the king married his own sister. In 
this instance he gave his sister to his brother, but the king 
had probably already married another of his sisteirs. This 
custom, which has prevailed in other countries besides Korea, 
notably in ancient Egypt, rests upon the assumption that by 
marrying one's own sister more of royalty is preserved in the 
family and the line is kept purer, the royal blood not being 
mixed with any of baser quality. We are told that, in order 
to make it seem less offensive, the sister, upon marrying her 
brother, took her mother's family name. This shows that the 
custom was looked down upon, else this device would not 
have been resorted to. We find also that the kings of Koryu 
were accustomed to have more than one real wife, contrary 
to the custom of the present dynasty. We read that this king, 
who had none of the elements of his father’s greatness, took as 
his sixteenth wife the daughter of one Wang-gyu and by her 
had a son. Through her influence Wang-gyu had risen to 
the position of prime minister and it was his ambition to see 
his daughter’s son ascend the throne. It had been the king's 
plan to give the throne to his brother Yo and the prime minis- 
ter began by plotting against the life of this possible succes- 
sor. The king learned of this and frustrated it by immedi- 
ately abdicating in favor of his brother. Wang-gyu seems to 
have possessed considerable power independently of the king 
for we learn that he not only was not punished but that he 
continued to plot against Yo even after he had assumed the 
reins of power. An assassin whom he had hired to kill the 
king was himself killed by the king while attempting to carry 
out the deed. When the king fell ill he w r as advised to move 
secretly to another palace for safety. He did so and that very 
night the myrmidons of Wang-gyu broke into the palace that 
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he had left, but found that their bird had flown. In spite of 
all this the king did not proceed against his minister but went 
about with an armed escort. This signal failure to punish a 
traitor is said to have been the reason why, during the whole 
dynasty, the officials overruled the king and made a puppet of 
him. In fact many times during the dynasty we find the 
condition of affairs somewhat like those in Japan where the 
emperor himself had little practical power but the govern- 
ment was carried on by a shogun. But at last this Wang- 
gyu met his deserts for he was banished to Kap-whan and 
there executed, and with him 300 men who had been in his 
pay. 

It is interesting to notice how soon after the death of 
Wang-gbn his ill-considered advice about Buddhism was to 
bear its legitimate fruit. The third king of Koryu was 
throughly in the hands of the sacardotal power. He was a 
devout worshipper of Buddha and spent large sums of money 
upon the priesthood. He favored the monks in every way 
and thus added one more blow to the wedge which ultimately 
split the land and brought the dynasty to a close. 

Following the directions of Waug-gon in regard to the 
city of P'yung-yang, he decided to make this town a second- 
ary capital. In the prosecution of this work many people 
were compelled to give their time and labor, and great suffer- 
ing was the natural result. Many of the people of Song-do 
were compelled to move to the northern capital. This was 
very distasteful to them, and, joined with the king’s blind ad- 
herence to Buddhism, made it easy for the people to rejoice 
when in 970 he died and his younger brother So became king?* 
His posthumous title is Kwang-jong. He in turn married 
his own sister, and the records intimate that another reason 
for marrying in the family was that it kept out undesirable 
connections who would naturally expect to receive positions 
under the government. 

When in 953 the emperor sent an envoy to the court of 
Koryu approving of the coronation of the new king, he was 
accompanied by a great scholar, Sang Geui, who found such 
favor in the eyes of the king that he remained and took office 
under the government. It is said that this caused a serious 
set-back to the fortunes of Buddhism. Well would it have 
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been could he have seen that insidious power crushed and 
driven from the country. But it had gained too strong a 
foothold to be overcome by the teaching or example of a single 
man or coterie of men. It is not unlikely that it was at the 
suggestion of this man that the king changed the law concern- 
ing slavery. Heretofore slavery had been the punishment for 
comparatively venial offences and the country was overrun 
with slaves. The king manumitted may of these and by so 
doing gained the enmity of many who thus lost valuable prop- 
erty. It also resulted in outbreaks among slaves, incipient 
riots, because this humane tendency in the king emboldened 
them to claim more than he had intended. It showed that 
sometimes the indiscriminate franchisement of slaves may be 
a dangerous thing. 

The most radical reform instituted at the advice of this 
Sang Geui was the establishment of a national competitive 
examination similar to those held in China. In Korea it is 
called the kwaga. The examination was a six-fold one ; ( 1 ) 
heptameter verse, (2) hexameter verse, (3) commentary, (4) 
historic citation, (5) medicine, (6) divination. 

Communication with China seems to have become more 
frequent and close, for we find that in 960 an envoy went to 
China carrying as gifts 50,000 pounds of copper and 4,000 
pieces of rock crystal used in making spectacles. This was 
likewise a period of Chinese immigration, encouraged without 
doubt by the flattering reception given to Sang Geui. The 
king gave the visitors a hearty welcome, provided them with 
houses, gave them office and even secured them wives. So 
far did he go in the way of providing houses that he incurred 
the resentment of some of his highest officials, one of whom. 
So P‘il, asked the king to take his fine residence from him as 
a gift. In surprise the king asked him why he wanted to 
give it up. The answer was, “It will be seized anyway 
when I die and I would rather give it up now and spend 
the rest of my days preparing a little home somewhere for 
my children.” This threw the king into a rage; but the 
shot told, for he stopped the form of injustice from that 
very day. 

The following year, 961, a sweeping change was made in 
the style and color of official garments. This was also under 
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the direction of Sang Ceui. For the highest rank purple was 
used, and for the second rank red, for the third rank deep red, 
and for the fourth rank blue. 

How far this king had degenerated from the standard set 
by the founder of the kingdom, less than fifty years before, is 
apparent from the fact that he was the pliant instrument of 
anyone who had access to his ear. He believed anybody and 
everybody. Enemies accused each other before him and he 
accepted every statement as true. The result was that the 
prisons were simply bursting with inmates and the execution- 
er’s axe was busy night and day. Hundreds of men were 
executed whose only crime was that they had been accused 
before the king. Added to this was a prodigal waste of treas- 
ure in the building of palaces, the assumption throughout of 
Chinese clothes and the entertainment of countless “friends” 
who came from across the border, on the principle, no doubt, 
that where the carcass is there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. This state of things continued up to 969, going from 
bad to worse That year the king took to himself two Budd- 
hist monks as mentors. He suddenly awoke to the fact that 
many murders lay at his door and he began to have twinges 
of conscience. He thought to make it right by a wholesale 
favoring of Buddhism. He put himself entirely into the hands 
of the monks and let them manage all the affairs of state to 
suit themselves. But this, while it may have eased his con- 
science, brought no betterment to the state. He was imposed 
upon in. the grossest manner and never once guessed it. He 
lost the respect of all men of sense and reason. His useleSvS 
reign dragged on till 976 when the country was relieved of the 
mighty incubus by his death. The prisons were overrun 
with innocent men, priestcraft had wound its octopus tenta- 
cles about every branch of the government. Energy and pa- 
triotism had been eradicated ; for, the moment a man possess- 
ing these traits appeared, jealousy caused him to be accused 
to the credulous king and he was thrown into prison. 

But now his son, Chu, came to the throne. His posthu- 
mous title Is Kyong-jong. His first act was to open the pris- 
on doors and liberate all who were not condemned felons. 
This act of mere justice was greeted by applause from the 
people. It was the signal for a general reform in the meth- 
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ods of administration. The monks were sent back to their 
monasteries. The competitive examinations were renewed 
and an impetus was given to the study of the classics. The 
king in person examined the papers of the candidates. But 
death put an end to his promising career after six short years 
and in 982 his younger brother, Ch’i, posthumous title Song- 
jong, ascended the throne. Fortunately he was of the same 
mind as his deceased brother and the good work went on un- 
checked. He first did away with the senseless festivals de- 
scribed under the reign of Wang-gdn, at which all manner of 
animals were represented. He changed the names of official 
grades to correspond with those of the Tang dynasty in China. 
Intercourse with China was revived and frequent envoys 
passed back and forth It was in the second year of his reign, 
namely 983, that the time-honored custom was instituted of 
the king plowing a piece of land in person each year. This 
too was borrowed from China. Confucianism received a great 
impetus during these days ; an envoy to China brought back 
a picture of the emperor’s shrine, of the patron genius of 
China, of Confucius’ shrine, and a history of the seventy-two 
disciples of the great sage. Financial affairs engaged his 
attention too, for we find that in this year 984 the legal rate 
of interest on money was set at ten per cent per mensem. 
The defenses of the country were not neglected. A fortress 
was begun on the banks of the Yalu River but the people of 
the Yu- jin tribe caused the work to be suspended. 

The Kitan tribe were still in the ascendant and so omi- 
nous was the growth of their power that the envoy from 
China who came to perform the ceremony of investiture of 
the new king, intimated that China would be glad to join the 
forces of Koryu in an invasion of the Kitan territory. We 
are not told what reply was given but nothing seems to have 
come of it. Buddhistic encroachments were checked and a 
stop was put to the seizure of houses for the purpose of erect- 
ing monasteries. Mourning customs were changed ; the three 
years’ limit was shortened to one hundred days, the one year 
limit to thirty days, the nine months’ limit to twenty days, 
the six months’ limit to fifteen days and the three months’ 
limit to seven days. Special instructions were given to the 
governors of the provinces to foster agriculture, and prizes 
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were offered for superior excellence in agricultural methods 
as proved by their results. The governors were allowed to 
take their families with them to the provincial capitals. This 
marks a long step in advance, for it would seem that hereto- 
fore the families of provincial governors had been held at the 
national capital as a guarantee of good behavior on the part 
of the governors while in the country. 

The king caused the erection of great store-houses in the 
various parts of the country for the storage of rice to be used 
in time of famine. The students in the Confucian school 
were encouraged by gifts of clothes and food, and several 
were sent to China to prosecute their studies. In 987 the 
soldiers' implements of war were beaten into agricultural im- 
plements, especially in the country districts. A second trial 
was made of liberating slaves but without satisfactory results. 
It made those that were not freed so arrogant that the attempt 
was given up. A further invasion was made into the terri- 
tory of priest-craft by the discontinuance of certain important 
festivals, but the fact that the law against the killing of any 
animal in the first, fifth or ninth moons was still in active 
force shows that Buddhism was still a powerful factor in the 
national life. Kyong-ju, the ancient capital of Sil-la, was 
made the eastern capital of the kingdom, a merely honorary 
distinction. 

The annals state that this reign beheld the inauguration 
of the humane custom of remitting the revenues, in part or 
in whole, in times of famine, also the custom of the king 
sending medicine to courtiers who might be ill. 

The growing power of Kitan in the north was a cause of 
uneasiness for we find that in 989 the whole north-east border 
was thorough^ garrisoned. The time was approaching when 
this half-savage tribe would add another proof that conquest 
is usually from the cooler to the warmer climate. 

During the commotion incident upon the founding of the 
dynasty and the extinction of the kingdom of Sil-la, the 
bureau of history had been largely neglected. Now it was 
reorganized and the annals of the kingdom were put in prop- 
er shape. 

The king was apparently tr}dng to steer a middle course 
between Buddhism and Confucianism, for the pen of the an- 
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ualist records that no animals were to be killed on the king’s 
birthday, and in the next stroke that wives were to be reward- 
ed for unusual virtue, and again that the king went out of the 
city to meet an envoy bringing the great Buddhistic work, 
Tfi-jang-gyung, from China, and still again that the first an- 
cestral temple was erected. Well would it have been could 
this equilibrium have been maintained. 

One of the sons of Wang-gon was still living. His name 
was Uk. He was the author of a court scandal which illus- 
trates the lax morals of the time. He formed a liaison with 
the widow of his younger brother. The king learned of it 
and visited his anger upon the offender by banishing him. 
The woman bore a son and then went forth and hanged her- 
self on a willow tree. The nurse brought up the child and 
taught it the word father. One day the child was brought 
into the presence of the king, when it rushed forward, caught 
the king by the garments and cried father. The king was 
deeply moved and sent the child to its father in banishment. 
When Uk died the boy was brought back to the capital and 
given office. He eventually became king. 

In 993 the cloud in the north began to assume a threaten- 
ing aspect. A feeble attempt was made to stem the march of 
the now powerful Kitan tribe, but without avail. The Khan 
general, SoSon-ryung, madethis a casus belli, and, mustering a 
strong force, pushed down into Koryu territory. The king put 
Gen. PSk Yang-yu at the head of the KoryS forces and himself 
went with the army as far as P‘yung-yang. At that point 
news came that the enemy was going around the flank and 
had already taken one important fortress there. The king 
hurried back to Song-do. Gen. So Son-ryung sent a curt 
message saying “Ko-gu-ryu once belonged to Kitan. We have 
come to claim only our own. It remains therefore only for 
you to surrender and become our vassals. ’ 1 In answer the 
king sent Yi Mong-jun to negotiate a peace on the best possi- 
ble terms. Arriving at the camp of Gen. So he boldly demand- 
ed why the northern tribe had presumed to break across the 
boundary. Gen. So replied that the land was the property 
of his master and the sooner the king acknowledged it and 
accepted Kitan as his suzerain the better for all parties. The 
envoy returned to the capital and a great council of war was 
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held. Some advised to surrender, but some said ‘‘Offer them 
all the territory north of the T&~dong River as a compromise 
measure.” The king chose the latter alternative and began 
by having the people there throw into the river all grain that 
they could not carry away, so that it might not fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The Kitan general was highly pleased 
with this concession but his pride had a fall when, a few days 
later, he was defeated by the Koryu forces under Gen. Yu 
Bang. Thereupon he modified his demands to the mere rec- 
ognition of the suzerainty of Kitan ; but this the king was 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to agree to. Gen. So was 
not satisfied with the grade of the general sent to negotiate 
the treaty and demanded that the prime minister of Koryu be 
sent to do it. A high official was therefore sent but he re- 
fused to bow before the Kitan general. The latter said, “You 
are from Sil-la and we are from Ko-gu-ryii. You are trespass- 
ing on our territory. We are your neighbors. Why do you 
persist in sending envoys to the court of China? That is the 
reason we are now at war with you. Restore our land, be- 
come our vassals and all will go well.” The envoy refused 
to agree to this. He said “We are Ko-gu-ryu people. How 
else could our land be Koryu ? The capital of Ko-gu-ryu was 
at P‘yiSng-yang and you formed a small part of that kingdom ; 
so why do you claim that we have usurped the power ? Our 
territory extended far beyond the Yaln River, but the Ya-jin 
people stole it from us. You had better first go and recover 
that part of Ko-gu-ryu which the Yu-jin stole and then we 
will gladly bow to you as suzerain.” What there was in this 
argument that convinced the hardy warrior of the north we 
cannot say, but it served its purpose, for he first spread a great 
feast and afterwards broke camp and marched back to his own 
country without obtaining the coveted surrender. The king, 
in order to maintain the semblance of good faith, adopted the 
Kitan calendar. The next step, however, showed the true 
bent of his mind, for he sent a swift messenger to the court 
of China with an urgent request for aid against the arrogant 
people of the north. But the Sung emperor apparently 
thought he had his own hands full in watching his own 
borders and declined to send the aid requested. This put an 
end to the friendship between Koryu and the Chinese court, 
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and all communication was broken off. The king of Kitan 
sent a commissioner to K<. ryu to look after his interests there 
and when he returned to the north he took a large number 
of women as a gift from the Koryu king to his master. 

It was now, near the end of the tenth century, that Ko- 
ryB was first regularly divided into provinces. There were 
ten of them. Their names and positions were as follows. 
Kwan-na, the present Kyung-geui ; Chung-wun, now Chung- 
ju ; Ha-natn, now Kong-ju ; Yong-nam, now Sang-ju ; Kang- 
nam, now Chfin-ju ; San-nam, now Chin-ju ; HS-yang, now 
Na-ju ; Sak-pang, now Ch‘un-ch‘un, Kang-neung and An- 
byfin ; P'S-su, now P‘yBng-yang ; and Ka-sung, another name 
for Song-do. These were rather the provincial centers than 
the provinces themselves. 

In pursuance of the policy adopted in reference to the 
kingdom of Kitan, ten boys were sent northward to that 
country to learn its language and marry among its people. 
The final act of suzerainty was played when in 996 the 
“emperor” of Kitan invested the king of Koryu with the 
royal insignia. The end of the reign was approaching, but 
before it was reached one of the most important events of that 
century transpired. It occupies little space on the page of 
history. Many a court intrigue or senseless pageant bulks 
larger in the annals, but it was one of the most far-reaching 
in its effects. It was the first coining of money. It was in 
this same year, 996. These coins were of iron but without 
the hole which so generally characterizes the “cash” of to-day. 

In 998 the king died and his nephew, Song, posthumous 
title Mok-jong, ascended the throne. His first act was to 
revise the system of taxation, probably by causing a remeas- 
urement of arable land. Officials received their salaries not 
in money nor in rice, but to each one was assigned a certain 
tract of land and his salary was the produce from that partic- 
ular tract. In the third year of his reign, 1000 A. D., he 
received investiture from the Kitan emperor. His fifth year 
was signalized by a five days’ eruption of a volcano on the is- 
land of Quelpart. This reign was destined to end in disaster. 
The widow of the late king formed a criminal intimacy with 
one Kim Ji-yang, whom she raised to a high official position. 
The whole kingdom was scandalized. She had the walls of 
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her palace decorated with sentiments expressive of the epicu- 
rean dictum “Eat, drink and be merry”; and curiously enough 
expressed the belief that after enjoying all this world had to 
give they would all become Buddhas in the next. This is 
probably a fair sample of the Buddhistic teaching of the times, 
at least this was its legitimate fruit. She and her lover soon 
began to plot against the young king. The latter was ill at 
the time but knew well what was going on. He sent for Sun, 
the illegitimate son of Uk, of whom we spoke in the last 
chapter, with the intention of nominating him as his successor. 
At the same time he sent post-haste to the country and sum- 
moned Gen. Kang Cho, a faithful and upright man. On his way 
up to the capital the general was falsely told that it was not 
the king who had summoned him but the queen dowager’s 
lover. Enraged at being thus played upon, the stern old gen- 
eral marched into the capital and seized the lecherous traitor 
and gave him his quietus. He then turned upon the king 
and put him to death as well. He had not looked carefully into 
the case, but he deemed that the whole court needed a thorough 
cleaning out. He completed the work by driving out the queen 
dowager who deserved the block more than any other ; and 
then he seated the above-mentioned Sun on the throne. His 
posthumous title is Hydn-jong. This was in 1010 a.d. 


Chapter III. 

Reforms eclipses Kitan declares war Koryu on guard Ki- 

tan troops cross the Yalu .... diplomacy .... Gen . Kang Cho taken ... . 

before the emperor P‘yung-yang besieged. .. .the king submits 

siege of P‘yung-yang raised king moves south Kitan de- 
ceived. . . .Song-do taken. . . .a rebel governor. . . . Koryu’s victories 

Kitan forces retreat across the Yalu king returns to Song-do 

. ..Gen. Ha Kong-jin executed. reconstruction .. .military and 

civil factions. . . .king overthrows the military faction. . . .Kitan 
invasion. . . .overwhelming defeat. . . .envoys. . . .Buddhism versus 
Conf ucianism .... Koryu on the increase. .. .the “Great Wall” of 

Koryii Buddhism flourishes primogeniture the disputed 

bridge. . . Japanese envoys. . . .Buddhism rampant. . . .new laws. . . , 
progress of Buddhism. 

The first act of king Hyon-jong after announcing to Ki- 
tan his accession to the throne was to raze to the ground the 
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palace of the queen dowager who had dragged the fair fame 
of Koryu in the mire. His next move was to build a double 
wall about his capital. Evidently coming events were cast- 
ing ominous shadows before, and he saw the storm brewing. 

We should say at this point that during all these reigns 
the annals make careful note of every eclipse. This is brought 
prominently to our notice by the statement in the annals that 
in the sixteenth year of this reign there should have been an 
eclipse but that it did not take place. This throws some light 
upon the science of astronomy as practiced in those dark days. 
The common people looked upon an eclipse as an omen of evil, 
but this would indicate that among the educated people, then 
as to-day, they were understood to be mere natural phenomena. 
In ioxo the storm, which had already given sharp premoni- 
tions of its coming, broke in all its fury. It must have come 
sooner or later in any event, but the immediate pretext for it 
was as follows : Two Koryu generals, Ha Kong-jin and Yu 
Chung, who had been placed in charge of the forces in the 
north, when Gen. Kang-cho was recalled to the capital, took 
matters into their own hands and looked for no orders from 
headquarters. The desperate state of things at the capital 
partly warranted them in this, but they carried it too far. Of 
their own accord they attacked the eastern Yu- jin tribe and 
though they did not succeed in the attempt they impressed 
those people so strongly that an embassy came bringing the 
submission of that tribe. The two generals who seem to have 
partially lost their balance with the increase of their import- 
ance, wantonly killed every member of this embassy. As soon 
as the young king heard of this he promptly stripped them of 
their honors and banished them. This, however, did not mend 
matters with the outraged YQ-jin people, and they hastened to 
inform the Kitan emperor of the whole matter. Thereupon 
the proclamation went out from the Kitan capital, “Gen. 
Kang-cho has killed the king of Xoryfi. We will go and in- 
quire into it.” 

As a preliminary, a messenger was sent to Song-do to 
demand why the king had been put to death. The officials 
were thrown into a panic and hastened to send and envoy to 
Kitan to explain matters. He was held a prisoner by the 
emperor. The king sent again and again, ten envoys in all, 
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but an ominous silence was the only answer. It appeared that 
something serious was about to happen, but just what it was 
could not be surmised. In order to be ready for any emer- 
gency, the king sent Generals Kang Cho and Yi Hyun-un to 
T‘ong-ju (now Sfiu-ch’im) in the north to guard against a 
sudden surprise. 

Early in December the spell was broken and the watchers 
by the Yalu hurried in with the news that a cloud of Kitan 
warriors was already crossing the stream. The invading army 

400.000 strong, so say the records, pushed forward and sur- 
rounded the Kory u forces at Heung-wha camp. When it was 
found, however, that they would stand their ground and fight, 
the invaders sent presents of silk and other valuables and ad- 
vised them to surrender, and said “We liked the king whom 
Kang Cho killed, and we are determined to overthrow the mur- 
derer. You assist us in this. If not we will destroy you root 
and branch.’’ The reply was “We prefer to die rather than 
surrender.’’ Thereupon the enemy sent more costly presents 
still but the answer was the same. When it became plain 
that there was to be bloodshed before Koryu would come to 
terms, the Kitan emperor divided his immense army into two 
divisions, sending 200,000 men to the vicinity of Eui-ju and 

200.000 to T‘ong-ju. Gen. Kang Cho cunningly disposed his 
little army between two creeks where he was protected on 
either flank. It is said that he had a species of battle chariot 
with swords attached to the axles of the wheels so that when 
they charged among the ranks of the enemy the latter were 
mown down. On this account the little KoryS army was at 
first successful. Then Gen. Kang Cho was seized by that com- 
mon infatuation of fancied security and in the midst of the 
fighting he sat down in his pride and began playing a game 
of go-bang. A messenger hurried up with the news that the 
line of battle had been broken on the west and that the enemy 
were pouring in. Gen. Kang Cho laughed and said “Do not 
come to me with such an insignificant piece of news. Wait 
till they come in numbers worthy of my sword ; then come 
and tell me.” Soon a messenger came saying that the Kitan 
forces were approaching in full column. Thereupon Gen. 
Kang arose and prepared for battle. While doing so the an- 
nals say that the spirit of the murdered king appeared before 
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him and chided him for scorning the power of Kitan. He 
took off his helmet-, and, bowing before the apparition, said “I 
have committed an offence worthy of death.” The Kitan 
soldiery rushed in and seized him. They bound him in a cart 
and took him away. 

Nothing now lay between the invading army and univer- 
sal rapine. The army penetrated far into the territory of 
Koryft, cut off 30,000 heads and ravaged right and left. 

When Gen. Kang Choand Gen.Yi Hyun-un were brought 
before the Kitan emperor the bonds of the former were cut 
and he was bidden to stand forth. “Will you become my 
subject?” “I am a Koryu man. How can I be your sub- 
ject?” They cut his flesh with knives but he remained firm. 
When the same question was put to Gen. Yi Hyun-un he re- 
plied. ‘‘As I now look upon the sun and moon, how can I re- 
member any lesser light ?’ ’ Such were the words of his apos- 
tacy. Kang Cho cried out upon him as a traitor, and then 
bowed his head to the axe. 

The Kitan army was now in full march on P'yQng-yang, 
but the broken remnants of the Koryu army united at ‘‘Tong 
Neck Pass” and successfully opposed the progress of the in- 
vaders. A little diplomacy was now made use of by the Ki- 
tan general. He sent a letter to Heung-wlia camp, purport- 
ing to be from Kang Cho, ordering them to surrender, but the 
commander, Yang Kyu, replied “I listen only to the king.” 

Kwak-ju (now Kwak-san) and Suk-ju (now Suk ch‘un) 
fell in quick succession and soon the victorious army of Kitah 
was thundering at the gates of P‘yQng-yang. The general in 
command was Wun Chong-suk and his two lieutenants were Chi 
Ch‘oa-mun and Ch‘06 Ch‘ang. The commander was willing 
to surrender without a fight and went so far as to write out the 
surrender, but the other two prevented this by seizing the 
paper, tearing it up and putting the Kitan messenger to death. 
The camp of these generals was without the city, but the 
panic of the people inside increased to such an extent that all 
the forces entered the city to insure quiet. 

The Kitan general-in-chief now received from the king 
an offer of surrender. It caused the greatest satisfaction in 
the Kitan camp and orders were given that the soldiers should 
cease ravaging the surrounding country. Ma Po-u was sent 
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as Kitan commissioner in Song-do and was accompanied by 
an escort of a thousand men under the command of Gen. Eul 
Nemn. 

We can see how little connection there was between the 
capital and the army in the field by the fact that this submis- 
sion on the part of the king did not lead to the surrender of 
P‘yung-yaog nor to a cessation of hostilities by the generals 
who commanded the forces there. When a second messenger 
was sent into the city to ask why the former one did not re- 
turn he too was put to death. 

Gen. Eul Neum was ordered to reduce P‘yung-yang and 
he approached to attack it but was driven back with a loss of 
3,000 men. This attempt failing, the conquorors decided to 
lay siege to the town. When the inmates saw this they knew 
that the end was near. A plan was made whereby a part of 
the troops should make a sally from the West Gate and an- 
other part from the East Gate and together they hoped to 
dislodge the enemy. But one of the generals, instead of fol- 
lowing out the plan, improved the opportunity to make good 
his escape. The other party was therefore in a trap and had 
to surrender. But still two generals held the city. 

Meanwhile a band of 1,000 soldiers under Gen. Yang 
Kyu attacked Kwak-ju by night, and put the Kitan garrison 
to the sword, and took seven thousand people away to Tong- 
bu for safety. 

When the Kitan forces found they were likely to have 
difficulty in bringing P‘yung-yang to terms they gave it up 
and marched away eastward. Thereupon the general Chi 
Ch'oa-mun hastened to Song-do and announced that he had 
fled from P‘yung-yang. The “residency” of Ma Po-u seems 
to have been a short-lived one and terminated when it was 
found that the submission of the king amounted to little when 
the armies would not surrender. Courtiers urged an immedi- 
ate surrender but Gen. Kang Kam-ch‘an said ‘Tf we could 
put them off a while and gain time they would be gradually 
worn cut. The king should move south out of harm’s way 
for a time.” So that very night the king and queen and a 
large number of officials together with 5,000 troops moved 
southward to Chuk-sung. The king’s southward flight was by 
no means an easy one. The very first night out from the 
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capital the house where he slept was attacked by a band of 
traitors and malcontents. The king escaped to the moun- 
tains where he was attended by the faithful Gen. Chi. From 
this retreat he recalled the two generals who had been ban- 
ished for attacking Yu- jin without orders, and restored them 
to their positions. Escorted by Generals Chi, Ch‘o and Chu, 
the king slowly retreated toward Wang-ju. All his numer- 
ous escort had left him excepting his two wives, two palace 
women and two intimate friends. Gen. Chi kept a sharp 
lookout for the bands of robbers who were roaming about the 
country. Once when hard pressed by these irresponsible 
gentry, Gen. Chi spirited the king away under cover of night 
and concealed him in To-bong monastery in Yang-ju a little 
to the northeast of the present Seoul, and the robbers were 
thrown completely off the scent. 

Gen. Ha Kong-jin told the king that the Kitan forces 
had invaded Koryu for the purpose of punishing Gen. Kang 
Bho, and as this had been accomplished all difficulty between 
Koryu and Kitan could be easily settled by a letter from the 
king to his northern suzerain. The letter was written and 
sent by the hand of a trusty man. It said that the king had 
left Song-do for an expedition into the country to quell certain 
disturbances there When the messenger was asked how 
far the king had gone he answered that he had gone several 
thousand li. This seemed plausible to the Kitan court and 
soon its army was working its way slowly back to the bound- 
ary, the first stop being made at Ch‘ang-wha. 

This retreat was more with a view to obtaining a winter- 
ing place than with a desire to favor Koryu, for no sooner had 
the next season, ioii, come than the Kitan army marched 
straight down through the peninsula and entered the capital 
and burned the palaces and most of the common houses. The 
king was in Kwang-ju but, learning of this disaster, he hur- 
ried still further south with his two wives to Ch‘un-an in the 
present Ch‘ung-ch‘ung Province. From there he continued 
south to Chun-ju where he was treated very cavalierly by the 
governor who met him in common clothes and without the 
ceremony befitting a royal visitor. In fact this governor had 
determined to put the king out of the way. To this end he 
hired three men to go by night and assassinate him. But 
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the door was guarded by Gen. Chi who bolted it firmly and 
then mounted the roof and cried loudly to all who were loyal 
to the king to rally round him. The next day the governor 
was summoned before the king. Some of the generals were 
clamorous for his death but Gen. Chi who was as wise as he 
was faithful vetoed this, for the king was not in a position to 
face the opposition that the execution of the governor would 
arouse in the province. It will be remembered that Wang- 
gdn had left command that as the south was disaffected 
none of his descendants should marry among its people. 
This shows that the king when he went south found it 
unwise to exercise all the prerogatives of royalty. So the 
governor was left intact and the king moved further south 
to Na-ju. 

Meanwhile the Kitan forces were not having it all their 
own way in the north. Gen. Kim Suk-heung of Kwi-ju at- 
tacked a powerful force of the enemy and secured a signal 
victory. It is said that he put 10,000 men to death. Then 
Gen. Yang Kyu made a dash at the enemy at Mu-ro-da near 
Eui-ju and killed 2,000 and recovered 3,000 prisoners. Also 
at Yi-su there was a battle in which 2,500 Kitan men were 
killed and 1,000 captives rescued. At Yo-ri-ch‘uu also 1,000 
more were killed. These three desperate engagements oc- 
curred on the same day. 

Gen. Ha Kong- jin was at this time a hostage in the Ki- 
tan capital, and he managed to send a letter to the King in- 
forming him that the forces of Kitan were slowly retreating. 
This made it possible for the king to start on his way back to 
the capital. The first stage was to Chtin-ju. 

The retreating forces of Kitan were again engaged at A- 
jin but as heavy reinforcements arrived at the moment, the 
Koryfi generals, Yang Kyu and Kim Suk-hepg, lost the day 
and fell upon the field of battle. This victory, however, did 
not stop the retreat of the invading army. There had been 
very heavy rains, and many horses had perished and many 
soldiers were practically without arms. Gen. Chon Song, 
who assumed command after the death of the two generals at 
K-jun, hung on the flanks of the retreating enemy and when 
half of them had crossed the Yalu he fell upon the remainder 
and many of them were cut down and many more were 
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drowned in mid-stream. When it became known that all the 
Kitan forces were across the border it took but a few days 
to re-man the fortresses which had been deserted. 

The king now hastened northward stopping for a time at 
Kong-ju where the governor gave him his three daughters to 
wife. By the first he begat two sons both of whom became 
kings of Koryu, and by the second he 1 begat another who also 
became king. He was soon on the road again, and ere long 
he reentered the gates of his capital which had undergone 
much hardship during his absence. His first act was to give 
presents to all the generals and to order that all the bones of 
the soldiers who had fallen be interred. He followed this up 
by dispatching an envoy to the Kitan thanking them for recall- 
ing their troops. He banished the governor of Chfin-ju who 
had attempted his life. He repaired the wall of the capital 
and rebuilt the palace. 

Gen. Ha was still in the hands of the Kitan but he was 
extremely anxious to return to Koryu. He therefore feigned 
to be quite satisfied there and gradually gained the entire con- 
fidence of his captors. When he deemed that it was safe he 
proposed that he be sent back to Koryu to spy out the condi- 
tion of the land and report on the number of soldiers. The 
emperor consented but changed his mind when he heard that 
the king had returned to Song-do. Instead of sending Gen. 
Ha back to Koryu he sent him to Yun-gyung to live and gave 
him a woman of high position as his wife. Even then the 
general did not give up hope of escaping and was soon busy 
on a new plan. He purchased fleet horses and had them 
placed at stated intervals along the road toward Koryu with 
trusty grooms in charge of each. Someone, however, cold the 
emperor of this and, calling the exile, he questioned him 
about it. Gen.. Ha confessed that his life in exile was intoler- 
able. When the emperor had offered him every inducement 
to transfer his allegience and all to not avail, he comanded 
the executioner to pu 4- an end to the interview. When news 
reached Song-do that Gen. Ha had preferred death to dis- 
loyalty, the king hastened to give office to the patriot’s son. 

The work of reconstruction was now commenced, in 
1012. Kyong-ju was no longer called the eastern capital 
but was changed back to a mere prefecture. The twelve 
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The twelve provinces were reconstructed into five and 
there were seventy-five prefectures in all. This plan however 
was abandoned two years later. Now that KoryQ had regain- 
ed control of her own territory, the YQ-jin tribe thought best 
to cultivate her good will and so sent frequent envoys with 
gifts of horses and other valuables. But when the Emperor 
of Kitan, angry because the King refused on the plea of ill 
health to go to Kitan and do obeisance, sent an army and seiz- 
ed six of the northern districts this side the Yalu, the YQ-jin 
turned about and ravaged the northeast boundary. The next 
year the Yu- jin joined Kitan and crossed the Yalu but were 
speedily driven back by Gen. Kim Sang-wi. 

In 1014 the King came to the conclusion that he had made 
a mistake in casting off the friendship of China and sent an 
envoy to make explanations ; but the Emperor Chin-jong 
(Sang dynasty) was angry because he had been so long neglect- 
ed and would have nothing to do with the repentant Koryu. 

In the autumn the 'Kitan army was again forced back 
across the border. The Koryu army had now grown to such 
proportions that the question of revenue became a very serious 
one and the officials found it necessary to suggest a change. 
They had been accustomed to “squeeze” a good proportion of 
the soldiers’ pay and now that there was danger of further 
change which would be only in the officials’ favor, the soldiers 
raised a disturbance, forced the palace gates, killed two of the 
leading officials and compelled the King to banish others. 
They saw to it that the military officials took precedence of 
civil officials. From that time on there was great friction be- 
tween the military and civil factions, each trying to drive the 
other to the wall. 

The next year, 1015, the Kitan people bridged the Yalu, 
built a wall at each end and successfully defended it from 
capture ; but when they attempted to harry the adjoining 
country they were speedily driven back. The military fac- 
tion had now obtained complete control at the capital. Swarms 
of incompetent men were foisted into office and things were 
going from bad to worse. The King was much dissatisfied at 
this condition of affairs and at some-one’s advice decided to 
sever the knot which he could not untie. He summoned all 
the leaders of the military faction to a great feast, and, when 
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he had gotten them all intoxicated, had them cut down by 
men who had lain concealed in an adjoining chamber. In this 
way nineteen men were put out of the way and the military 
faction was driven to the wall. 

Year by year the northern people tried to make headway 
against Koryu. The Sung dynasty was again and again ap- 
pealed to but without success. Koryu was advised to make 
peace with Kitan on the best terms possible. The Kitan 
generals, Yu Pyul, Hang Byun and Ya-yul Se-chang made 
raid after raid into Koryu territory with varying success. In 
1016 Kitan scored a decisive victory at Kwak-ju where the 
Koryu forces were cut to pieces. Winter however sent them 
back to their northern haunts. The next year they came 
again and in the following year, ioiS, Gen. So Son-ryung 
came with 100,000 men. The Koryu army was by this time 
in good order again and showed an aggregate of 200,000 men. 
They were led by General Kang Kam-ch‘an. When the battle 
was fought the latter used a new form of strategem. He caus- 
ed a heavy dam to be constructed across a wooded valley and 
when a considerable body of water had accumulated behind it 
he drew the enemy into the valley below and then had the dam 
torn up ; the escaping water rushed down the valley and 
swept away hundreds of the enemy and threw the rest into 
such a panic. that they fell an easy prey to the superior num- 
bers of the Koryu army. This was followed by two more vic- 
tories for the Koryu arms. 

The next year, again, the infatuated north-men flung 
themselves against the Koryu rock. Under Gen. So Son- 
ryung they advanced upon. Song-do, The KorylS generals 
went out thirty miles and brought into the capital the people 
in the suburbs. Gen. So tried a ruse to throw the Koryu 
generals off their guard. He sent a letter saying that he had 
decided not to continue the march but to retire to Kitan ; but 
he secretly threw out a strong force toward Song-do. They 
found every point disputed and were obliged to withdraw to 
Yung-by8n. Like most soldiers the Koryu forces fought best 
when on the offensive and the moment the enemy took this 
backward step Gen. Kang Kam-ch‘an was upon them, flank 
and rear. The invaders were driven out of Yang-byQn but 
made a stand at Kwi-ju. At first the fight was an even one 
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but when a south wind sprang up which lent force to the 
Koryu arrows and drove dust into the eyes of the enemy 
the latter turned and fled, with the exulting KoryG troops 
in full pursuit. Across the Suk-ch‘un brook they flounder- 
ed and across the fields which they left carpeted with Kitan 
dead. All their plunder, arms and camp equipage fell into 
Koryu hands and Gen. So Son-ryung with a few thousand 
weary followers finally succeeded in getting across the Yalu. 
This was the greatest disaster that Kitan suffered at any time 
from her southern neighbor. Gen. So received a cool wel- 
come from his master, while Gen. Kang, returningin triumph 
to Song-do with Kitan heads and limitless plunder, was met 
by the King in person and given a flattering ovation. His 
Majesty with his own hands presented him with eight golden 
flowers. The name of the meeting place was changed to 
Heung-eui-yuk, “Place of Lofty Righteousness.” When 
Gen. Kang retired the following year he received six honorary 
titles and the revenue from three hundred houses. He was a 
man of small stature and ill-favored and did not dress in a 
manner befitting his position, but he was called the “Pillar of 
Koryu.” Many towns in the north had been laid waste dur- 
ing the war and so the people were moved and given houses 
and land. The records say that an envoy came with greetings 
from the kingdom of Ch 4 ul-ri. One alsdcame from TS-sikin 
western China and another from the kingdom of Pul- 1 &. 
Several of the Mal-gal tribes also sent envoys ; the kingdom 
of T‘am-na was again heard from and the Kol-bu tribe in the 
north sent envoys. In 1020 Koryu sent an envoy to make 
friends again with her old time enemy Kitan and was success- 
ful. The ambition of the then Emperor of Kitan had ap- 
parently sought some new channel. Buddhism, too, came in 
for its share of attention. We read that the King sent to 
Kyong-ju, the ancient capital of vSil-la, to procure a bone of 
Buddha which was preserved there as a relic. Every import- 
ant matter was referred in prayer to the Buddhistic deities. 
As yet Confucianism had succeeded in keeping pace with Bud- 
hism. In 1024 the King decreed that the candidates in the 
national examinations should come according to population ; 
three men from a thousand-house town, two from a five hmi- 
red-house town and one each from smaller places. Several 
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examinations were held in succession and only those who ex- 
celled in them all received promotion. The great struggle be- 
tween Buddhism and Confucianism, which now began, arrayed 
the great class of monks on the side of the former and the 
whole official class on the side of the latter. The former 
worked upon the superstitions of the King and had continual 
access to him while the latter could appeal to him only on the 
side of general common sense and reason. Moreover Bud- 
dhism had this in its favor that as a rule each man worked for 
the system rather than for himself, always presenting a solid 
front to the opposition. The other party was itself a con- 
glomerate of interests, each man working mainly for himself 
and joining with others only when his own interests de- 
manded. This marked division of parties was strikingly il- 
lustrated when, in 1026, in the face of vehement expostula- 
tions on the part of the officials, the King spent a large amount 
of treasure in the repairing of monasteries. The kingdom of 
Kitan received a heavy blow when in 1029 one of her gener- 
als, Tfi Yun-im, revolted and formed the sporadic kingdom of 
Heung-yo. Having accomplished this he sent to the King 
of Koryu saying “We have founded a new kingdom and you 
must send troops to aid us.” The Koryu officials advised 
that advantage be taken of this schism in Kitan to recover the 
territory beyond the Yalu which originally belonged to Ko- 
gu-ryft and to which Koryu therefore had some remote title. 
Neither plan was adopted. It seemed good to keep friendly 
with Kitan until such time as her power for taking revenge 
should be past, so envoys were sent as usual, but w r ere inter- 
cepted and held by the new King of Heung-yo. This policy 
turned out to be a wise one, for soon the news came that Kitan 
had destroyed the parvenu. 

Now that the fortunes of Koryu were manifestly in the 
ascendant, many people in the north sent and swore allegiance 
to her, thus following the example of a certain Kitan envoy 
who at this time transferred his citizenship voluntarily from 
Kitan to Koryu. 

The King died and his son Heum, posthumous title Tuk- 
jong, came to the throne in 1032. He married his own sister. 
All friendly relations with Kitan were broken off, because the 
bridge across the Yalu was not destroyed. It did not seem 
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a friendly act to leave this standing menace to the peace of 
Koryu. In view of this the King ordered a wall to be built 
across the entire peninsula from the Yalu River to the Japan 
Sea. It was nearly a thousand li long. This would seem al- 
most incredible were it not that the facts are given in such 
detail. The wall was twenty-five cha high and the same in 
breadth and stretched from Ko-gung-n& Fortress, near Eui-ju 
on the Yalu, to Yong-heung near the Japan Sea. The Kitan 
people tried to hinder this work but without avail. This 
period marks the acme of Koryu 1 s power and wealth. She had 
reached her zenith within a century and a quarter of her 
birth and now for three centuries she was destined to de- 
cline. 

The younger brother, Hyong, of this King Tuk-jong, 
succeeded him in 1035, after a short reign of three years. He 
continued the work of making impregnable the defenses of the 
north. He built a wail from Song-ryung Pass in the west to 
the borders of the Yu- jin tribe in the north-east. He also 
built a Fortress Cha- j un, now Ch‘ang-sung. His reign beheld 
the riveting of Buddhistic chains upon the kingdom. Those 
who could read the signs of the times surmised this when, in 
1036, the King decreed that, if a man had four sons, one of 
them must become a monk. Because of the Buddhistic canon 
against the spilling of blood the death penalty was commuted 
to banishment. Another Buddhistic anniversary was institut- 
ed. The King also inaugurated the custom of having boys 
go about the streets bearing Buddhistic books upon their backs 
from which the monks read aloud as they passed along. This 
was for the purpose of securing blessings for the people. 

In order to counteract the tendency toward luxury, the 
King forbade the use of silk and gold and went so far as to 
burn up the whole stock of silk held by the merchants. He 
made a new law of primogeniture. The first son is to suc- 
ceed. If he dies, the son of the first son succedes. If there 
is no grandson the second son succeeds. If there is no son by 
the wife the son by a concubine succeeds. If there is none 
then a daughter succeeds. The Yii-jin tribe came with rich 
gifts and promised faithfully to refrain from raiding the 
frontier again. In 1047 tlie King was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Whi, posthumous title Mun-jong, who was 
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destined to sit upon the throne for thirty-seven years. After 
announcing to his suzerain his accession, he followed the cus- 
tom of his house and married his sister. 

This monarch at first showed a blending of Buddhistic 
and Confucian influences, for the annals state that in his se- 
cond year he fed ten thousand monks in the palace and gave 
them lodging there, and that shortly after this he built a 
Temple to Heaven before the palace. The Yd- jin tribe broke 
their promise and made a descent upon the border fortresses 
but were driven back ; and not only so, but the Koryu forces 
followed them to their haunts and burned their villages to the 
ground. 

In 1053 the system of taxation was overhauled and a new 
schedule of weights was made. The King sent a letter to Kitan 
complaining that the bridge across the Yalu still stood, 
that a wall had been built to secure it and that a horse relay 
system had been established, with this bridge as one of its 
termini. It seemed, in the words of the letter, that “Kitan 
was the silk-worm and Koryu was the mulberry leaf. * * The 
King was anxious to attempt an embassy to China and for 
that purpose suggested that a boat be built on the island of 
Quelpart but the officials dissuaded him from the attempt. 

The year 1056 was signalised by the arrival of an envoy 
from Japan. It is probable that the strong Buddhistic tendency 
which had developed in Japan had tempted the Japanese to 
send and secure further instruction in that cult and to .secure 
relics and paraphernalia. The envoy may have asked that 
Buddhist teachers be sent, but the records say nothing to this 
effect. 

Buddhism was making steady advances. A large quantity 
of metal intended for the manufacture of arms was taken by 
order of the King and made into nails for use in building 
monasteries. He took away houses from many wealthy people, 
among them some of his own relatives and gave them to the 
monks. The law requiring that of four sons one must be- 
come a monk was now revised so as to read that one of every 
three should don the cowl. Nearly every house furnished its 
monk. The King said “From the very first our Kings have 
encouraged Buddhism and each generation has paid attention 
to the building of monasteries. By so doing many blessings 
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have been received. Now that I have become King I find 
that many evils are oppressing the state because of the neglect 
of the important precept. I will now mend this breach in our 
conduct and restore to the country her former prosperity.” 
So he built monasteries in various places. The officials all used 
their influence against this but the monks carried the day. 
A Buddhist book called Tal-jang-gyung was sent by Kitan as 
a gift to KoryQ. 

This period was not without some hopeful signs. A law 
was passed that no man should be punished before being tried 
before three judges. The government built a fleet of a hun- 
dred and six sailing vessels to carry the government rice from 
one port to another. The boats made six trips a year. 

But the advau :es, or rather retrogressions, in a Buddhis- 
tic line were still more marked. In 1065 the King’s son Ku 
cut his hair and became a monk. A law was promulgated 
that no beast should be killed in the land for three years. A 
monastery was being built in Song-do containing 2,800 kan, 
each kan being eight feet square. It took twelve years to 
complete it. When it became ready for occupancy there was 
a magnificent festival at which all monks within a radius of 
many miles were present. The feasting lasted five days. 
There iv&s an awning of silk, covering a passage-way from the 
palace to this monastery. Mountains and trees were repre- 
sented by lanterns massed together. The King dressed in the 
robes of a high priest. In this monastery was a pagoda on 
which 140 pounds of gold and 427 pounds of silver were 
lavished. 


Chapter IV. 

Revenue. . . .mathematics. . . .the bridge removed. . . .friends with China 

again.... Confucianism wanes. .. .Buddhist hook from Japan 

frontier’ defence. . . .prophecy. . . .Han-yang made a secondary capi- 
tal.... new laws.... cash counterfeited Yu-jin taken. . . .botany 

...’.beginnings of the Kin power. ... .between Kitan and Kin.... 
kingdom of Wfin. ...China allies herself with Kitan .... Kin seeks 
the good will of ICoryfi. . . .dancing-girls and Buddhism. . . .Kin de- 
mands Koryh alliance. . . .refused. .... .defense of the north. . . .an am- 
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bitions official Kitan falls. . . .Sung dynasty falls harbor im- 
provement ...Buddhist trickery rebellion quelled ...historical 

work, Sam-guk-sa an abject king Kin immigrants a good 

governor for Quelpart. . . .military faction dominant criminals, 

houses destroyed. . . .king banished. . . .a plot foiled the emperor 

suspicious military and monastic factions ...attempted revolu- 

tion . . .monastic revolt. 

It is evident that population and revenue are proportion- 
ate. Not often is the question of population touched upon in 
the Korean annals but some light is thrown upon it by the 
statement that at this time the revenue from the north, from 
the most distant places only, was 49,000 bags of rice. From 
this we must infer that the north was fairly well populated. 

An interesting point in connection with the mathemati- 
cal knowledge of the time is brought out in the statement 
that the system of land tax was changed and was collected at 
a certain rate per each square of thirty three paces ; but if 
the field was large the tax was a certain amount for each 
tract forty-seven paces square. The square of thirty-three 
is 1089 and the square of forty-seven is 2209, which is the 
nearest possible to twice the square of thirty-three. It would 
seem then that they had some notion of the properties of geo- 
metrical figures. 

It was about this time that Kitan changed its name to 
Yo. She at once sent an envoy announcing the fact. These 
were the golden days of Kory ids relations. The Yu-jin tribe 
of To-ryung-ko-do-wha came and swore allegiance as also did 
the Chang-man and Tu-hul tribes. A few years later a Japan- 
ese ruler named Sal-ma sent gifts to the Koryu court as also 
did the people of Tsushima. 

During the latter years of this reign the Kitan people 
were induced to break down the bridge across the Yalu but it 
was done only by sending at abject letter in which the Kory ft 
king said “As all the world is yours and all the people in the 
world belong to you, you have no need of a bridge to bind us 
to you.” 

In 1077 an envoy came from the Emperor of China (Sung 
dynasty) asking aid against the Kitan. The king might 
well have turned and answered that as the Emperor had re- 
mained deaf to Koryu’s entreaties for help so now Koryu 
would decline to respond. But he did nothing of the kind ; 
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this opportunity to reestablish friendly relations with China 
was hailed with delight by all classes. The king, though ill, 
was carried on his bed outside the city walls to meet this wel- 
come messenger. The latter was treated royally and was 
loaded with so many gifts that he could not take them back 
with him. He had no intention, however, of leaving them 
entirely, for he sold them and took the money instead. This 
sort of thrift was something new to the Koreans and they 
showed their disgust by ridiculing him ; and when he left 
they spat upon the ground in token of their contempt. We 
are not told that Koryu gave the aid requested. And yet 
the friendly relations were continued, as is seen from the fact 
that in 1079 the emperor sent physicians and medicines to 
Koryu. . We have here the first definite mention of gold min- 
ing in the statement that the people of Hong-wun dug a 
hundred ounces of gold and a hundred and fifty ounces of 
silver, which they sent to the king. He graciously gave it 
back to them. 

In 1084 the king died and his adopted son Hun, posthu- 
mous title Sun-jong, came to the throne ; but he died almost 
immediately and was succeeded the same year by his younger 
brother Un, pos:humous title Sun-jong. When the messen- 
ger announcing this arrived at the gates of the Kitan capital 
he was refused entrance, for they said there must be some 
underlying cause for the sudden death of king Sun-jong.^ 

Under the new king, Buddhism continued its rapid ad- 
vance, In the first year of his reign he instituted a Buddhist 
examination to take the place of the ordinary examination 
which was at bottom Confucian ; and so Buddhism scored a 
decided victory over her rival. It was a blow from which 
Confucianism recovered only by the extinction of the dynasty. 
These examinations the king attended in person, a Buddhist 
book being carried before him. He sent the prince to China 
to learn more about the tenets of the popular faith and when 
he returned the king went out to welcome him home. The 
young man brought back 1,000 volumes of Buddhistic books. 
Later the king secured 4,000 volumes more from the same 
source. The records distinctly state that he sent also to 
Japan to secure still other Buddhistic books. This is a strong 
indication that Japan did not obtain her Buddhism largely 
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from Korea. It proves at least that she had a more direct 
channel for the procuring of Buddhist literature than by way 
of Korea, otherwise Kory a would hardly have applied to her 
for books. The king married his own sister. The bridge 
across the Yaltt had been destroyed but it would seem that it 
had been again built, for now in 1088 the records say it was 
finally destroyed. 

King Sun-jong could not do enough for Buddhism. A 
vast amount of government rice was turned from its legiti- 
mate uses and found its way into the store-rooms of monas- 
teries. The king constructed a thirteen- storey pagoda in the 
palace. His mother made frequent visits to one of the 
monasteries. 9 

The only act of this king which was not with special ref- 
erence to Buddhism was the stationing at Eui-ju of a large 
number of war chariots to be used in defense of the frontier. 

In 1095 the king was succeeded by his son Uk, posthu- 
mous title Hon-jong, who was only eleven years old. His 
uncle Ong become regent but proved unfaithful and in the fol- 
lowing year drove the boy from the throne and proclaimed 
himself king. His title was Suk-jong. The most important 
events of his reign were in connection with the founding of a 
second capital as Han-yang, the present Seoul. The monk To- 
sun who, it will be remembered, had taught the young Wang- 
gon the science of war, had also left a prophecy to the effect 
that after 160 years it would be well for the kingdom if the 
site of the capital be changed. The preliminary arrange- 
ments were made early in this reign but it was not until the 
year 1104 that a palace was actually constructed there, nor 
was the royal residence changed either at this time or at any 
later period, for any considerable length of time. A few im- 
portant laws were promulgated ; that if relatives intermarried 
they could not receive official position ; that the nomination 
of an heir to the throne should be made only after consulta- 
tion with the court of the northern suzerain ; that candidates 
who failed to pass the government examinations should be 
solaced by receiving military rank. 

It is said that in 1100 copper cash had begun to circulate 
for the first time with freedom among the people. Buddhism 
also made material advances during this reign and liveted its 
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fetters more firmly upon the body politic. On the whole it 
was a very clean reign, when we remember that a usurper 
was on the throne. 

In 1106 Suk-jong’s son U, posthumous title Ye-jong, 
came to the throne. At the very first he was confronted by a 
new problem. The people had yet to learn that the coinage 
of money is a purely government monopoly. The readiness 
with which cash circulated tempted some to attempt to coun- 
terfeit it. The king consequently promulgated a law inflict- 
ing a heavy penalty upon this offense and at the same time 
made a law against the adulteration of food. 

Having, in his third year, married a near relative he took 
as a teacher a monk named Un-jin, another indication of the 
steady progress of that cult. The talk about the change of 
site for the capital resulted in the building of a palace at 
P‘yung-3^ang and several royal progresses to each of the pro- 
posed sites. 

The tribe of Yu- jin had repeatedly promised to remain 
peaceful and had as often broken their word ; so now when 
they began to grow restless again, the king decided to make 
an end of the matter. He sent a strong force into their terri- 
tory, killed 4,800 men and took several thousand prisoners. 
The territory was divided into four administrative districts. 

In 1 1 15 the king developed a fad. He became an enthu- 
siastic botanist. He ransacked the kingdom for rare and 
beautiful plants and sent them to China in exchange for many 
kinds that were not indigenous. 

We have now arrived at the threshold of events which 
were destined to result in the founding of a great dynasty. 
In order to explain we must go back a few years. Early in 
this dynasty a Koryu monk from P‘yung-yang, named Keutn- 
jun, had fled, for some reason not stated, to the town of 
A-ji-go among the Yu-jin tribe. He had there married a Yii- 
jin woman and gotten a son whom he named Ko-eul. He in 
turn begot Whal-ra, and to him were born many sons, the 
eldest of whom was Hyo-ri-bal and the second Yong-ga. The 
latter was unusually bright and popular and eventually be- 
came chief ; but on his death the son of his brother Hyo-ri- 
bal, named O-a-sok, took his place. O-a-sok died and his 
younger brother, A-gol-t‘a, became chief. Yu-jin was at this 
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time a small weak tribe tinder the sway of the Ki-tan court, 
but now the masterly genius of A~goht‘a had come to her 
help, matters were destined to assume a different complexion. 

It was now in 1114 that the little tribe of YiS-jin broke 
off its allegiance to Kitan and prepared to carve out a career 
for herself under her great leader. Soon an envoy came in 
haste from the capital of Kitan commanding the king to stand 
ready to drive back the Yu-jin tribe if they attempted to es- 
cape into his territory, for the emperor of Kitan was about 
to chastise his recalcitrant vassal. 

The next year A-gol-t‘a with sublime presumption pro- 
claimed himself emperor and named his kingdom Kin. At 
the same time he changed his own name to Min. 

The Kitan emperor sent again demanding a contingent 
of Kory is troops. After anxious consultation it was decided 
to keep the soldiers near home and guard the interests of 
Kory Q. In the war between Kitan and Kin the former were 
severely handled and again appealed to Koryu for help, but 
now with no hope of success. 

The next year, iii 6, a Koryd envoy Yun Eun-sun was 
sent to the Kitan court but he did not return, so a second 
one was dispatched to learn the cause. The fact is, the first 
envoy had fallen into the hands of a new power named Win 
which had been set up in eastern Kitan by a man named Ko 
Yong-ch‘ang. War was still raging between Kitan and Kin 
and the whole country was in a state of turmoil and con- 
fusion. The second envoy from KoryiS fell into the hands of 
the Win people but got out of the difficulty by promptly 
stating that he was accredited to them by the king of KoryiS ; 
and he forthwith laid out his present. This made the upstart 
“emperor” of Wun wild with delight and, loading the envoy 
with rich presents, he sent him back home. Instead of going 
back to the king, however, the envoy returned secretly to his 
own home, and it was only by accident that the king learned 
of his return. When he did learn of it he sent for the man 
and inflicted summary punishment. Of course the Wun 
people liberated the other envoy and sent him home. Him 
also the king punished for having saved his life by seemingly 
offering allegiance to Wttn. 

The emperor of China sent an envoy to KoryiS with gifts 
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of musical instruments and took advantage of the occasion to 
ask ths KoryQ king about the Kitan people. The king an- 
swered. “Of all the savage tribes they are the worst.” When 
this reply reached the Chinese courtj some of the courtiers 
said that the king of KoryQ was trying to keep China from 
knowing Kitan, since there was treasure there which KoryQ 
wanted to secure for herself. The emperor therefore sent 
and made an alliance with Kitan, which, as the sequel shows, 
cost him dear. 

Kitan was being hard pressed by Kin, and Gen. Ya 
Ryul-lyftng wanted to escape and find asylum somewhere, so 
the king sent him a verbal invitation to come to Koryu. He 
replied that he could not do so without a written invitation. 
The KoryQ statesmen feared that this covered some kind of 
trickery and the written invitation was not sent. 

KoryQ desired to put out a feeler to see how she stood 
with the Kin power so she sent a message saying ) “The 
district of P‘o-ju is rightfully KoryQ territory and we should 
be pleased to have it turned over to us.” The answer was 
given without an hour’s delay “Certainly, take it and do 
with it as you wish.” Evidently the great Kin leader did 
not intend to let a single district stand between him and the 
good-will of a power which might cause him serious trouble 
while he was prosecuting his designs upon China. 

The year ended with a great feast at the capital of Koryu 
at which dancing girls from all parts of the country congre- 
gated. The records say that they came “in clouds’ ’ which 
indicates the social status of the country. Buddhism had 
her representative in every home, but no severe asceticism 
would seem to have characterized the people, if this report is 
true. 

The year 1117 beheld repeated triumphs of the Kin 
leader over the Kitan forces, the flight of the Kitan general/ 
Ya Ryul-lyungjby boat, the burning of the Kitan fleet and the 
cession to KoryQ of two more districts, thus placing her border 
again at the Yalu River. But this concession was of design^ 
for it was followed by a letter from the Kin court which read 
as follows : “The elder brother, the Emperor of the Great Kin, 
to the younger brother, the king of Koryu ; we were a small, 
weak tribe and were badly treated by the Kitan power hut 
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now we are about to destroy it. The King of Koryu must 
now make with us a firm treaty which shall be binding to the 
ten thousandth generation.”’ 

This met with an almost universal negative among the 
wise-heads of Koryu, but one voice was heard saying, “They' 
may be in, a position to do- us great harm and we should 
comply with this demand. ” The latter opinion did not 
prevail. Three years later another envoy came from the. 
king of Km with gifts but the accompanying letter was couched 
in low language,, which was construed into an insult and 
was answered in the same tone. The king then hastened to* 
repair the fortresses in the north and to increase the height 
of the wall stretching across the country; but the Kin em- 
peror sent and forbade it. When he received as answer the 
question^ “What affair is it of yours ?” he kept his temper and 
did not press the demand, for he was anxious just then to be 
on good terms with his southern neighbor. 

We must not imagine that these years were barren of 
events of importance within the bounds of Koryu heiself. 
Splendid monasteries were built, notably the beautiful An-wha 
monastery; embassies and gifts wejre received from China; 
the king made trips to P‘yfing-yang and Han-yang. In 
spite of the height to which Buddhism had climbed, we read 
in the annals that the king frequented the society of dancing* 
girls to such an extent that he drew down upon himself the 
censure of one of his highest officials, whom he consequently 
banished. 

In 1123 the king’s son H&, posthumous title In-joug,, 
came to the throne. An official, Yi Ja-gyihn, who had risen 
to the highest position under the former king seemed to think 
himself in a sense on an equality with the young king now on 
the throne, and wanted to have him bow to him, but the other 
officials interfered and prevented it. In order to make his posi- 
tion the more secure, and to strengthen his influence over the 
king, Yi Ja-gyQm bestowed upon him his four daughters 
to wife. Naturally he incurred the bitter enmity of the other 
officials, who sought means for destroying him, but without 
success. As a last resort they sent a band of soldiers to the 
palace to kill him. But he escaped to his private house, tak- 
ing the king with him. From that place he governed the 
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land as lie wished. Finding the king an incumbrance, he tried 
to do away with him by the use of poisoned bread, but some- 
one warned the king, and instead of eating the breathe threw 
it out of the window and the magpies, which soon discovered it, 
fell dead on the spot. Thereupon the king sent a secret mes- 
sage to one of his generals and soon the traitor was travelling 
■southward into exile and all his connections and followers 
were put where they could'do no more harm. 

It was in the third year of this King, 1124, that the Kin 
armies finally overthrew the Kitan power. The false report 
came to Koryii that China had defeated the Kin forces and 
that the leader of the defeated power was coming to find 
asylum in Koryu. The king was advised by some to take 
this opportunity of dealing Kin a staggering blow, but the 
more cautious advised delay until the report should be 
authenticated. This was fortunate, for the report proved 
false. 

It was in 1126 that the northern Sung dynasty came to 
an end at the hands of the all-conquering Kin. The records 
state that Kin leaders carried the last emperor of the Sung 
dynasty away and set up one Chang Pang-ch‘ang as king in 
his stead, and changed the name of the dynasty to Ch/o* 
When this had been effected the Kin emperor sent Gen, 
Ya Ryul Ka-geum to Koryu bearing his commands to the 
Icing, but what those commands were the records do not tell. 

The influence which priestcraft had exercised in Koryii 
was well illustrated by a monk Myo-chung of P‘yurg-yang J 
who told the King«that there was no more * ‘king Spirit” in 
the soil of Song-do, but if he should move the capital to 
P‘yQng-yang the Kitan, Kin and Sung would all become sub- 
ject to him.^The king believed every word of this and or- 
dered a palace to be built there for his occupancy. A year or 
so later, after sending the Kin court his abject submission, 
he essayed to move to the northern city by boat, but a fresh 
breeze sprang up and he quickly changed his mind and hur- 
ried back to Song-do. The coastwise trade must have been 
of considerable importance, for we read that the water on the 
bar at Hong-ju harbor, was too shallow for boats of large 
burden to cross, so the king put several thousand men 
to work to deepen the channel ; but to no effect, 
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The fight between Confucianism and Buddhism went 
steadily on. The king was the puppet of the latter but 
could not always carry out his plans. He wanted to take 
away the support of Confucian schools aud turn over the funds 
to the monks, but this called out such a storm of remonstran- 
ces that he hastened to recall the order. He had nbt forgot- 
ten the flattering words of the monk Myo-chung, and now in 
1130 he took occasion to visit the city of P‘yung-yang. 
The tricky monk had made preparation for his coming. 
Hollow loaves of bread were prepared with holes in their sides 
after the style of a Jack-o’-lantern. Oil was placed inside 
and as the king approached the town at dusk these were 
floated down the stream, and the oil on the water, shining in 
the light of the setting sun, reflected all the hues of the 
rainbow. The monk told the king that this was the dragon’s 
breath. This was to convince the king of the truth of 
his former statement. But the king’s attendants were scep- 
tical and sent messengers who returned with the bread floats, 
thus unmasking the trickster. They demanded the head of 
the monk but the king did not consent. 

Foiled in thiSj the ambitious monk laid new plans. In 
1135 they were ready to be put in execution. Together with 
a fellow traitor, Cho Kwang, he massed soldiers at P’yung- 
yang and set up a kingdom of his own which he named 
Ta-wi. He called the army the “Celestial Army, ’’perhaps to 
keep them in good humor. The government forces easily 
overcame these insurrectionary forces and Cho Kwang, find- 
ing that the end was approaching, tried to buy pardon by 
cutting off the head of the monk and bringing it to the 
capital. The king forgave him, but no sooner had he re-en- 
tered the gates of P'yung-yang than he raised the standard 
of revolt again. The royal forces laid siege to the city, 
and having broken down a portion of the wall effected an 
entrance. Cho Kwang, seeing that there was no longer any 
chance of safety, set fire to his house and perished in the flames. 

We find in the records the curious statement that 
the law against murder was revised, making that crime 
a greater one than the killing of a cow. The following 
year there was a Buddhistic festival at which 30,000 monks 
were present. 
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In the year 1 145 occurred an event of great importance. 
A century and a quarter had now passed since the kingdom 
of Sil-la had fallen and as yet the annals of Sil-la, Ko-gu-ryS 
and Pak-je had not been worked up into a proper history. 
This year it was done and the great work entitled Sam-gitk-sa, 
or History of the Three Kingdoms, was the result. This work 
which, though rare, exists to-day, is the thesaurus of ancient 
Korean history, and it is the basis upon which all subsequent 
histories of ancient Korea are founded. Its compiler, Kim 
Pu-sik, is one of the celebrated literary men of Korea and 
may truly be called the father of Korean history. 

In-jong was succeeded in 1 147 by his son Hyon, post- 
humous title Eui-jong. Never before had a king given him- 
self over so abjectly to the priesthood. The people were 
thoroughly discontented with his course, but he would listen 
to no remonstrances. It would have been better had he been 
a more consistent Buddhist but his drinking, gambling and 
licentiousness gave the lie to his religious pretentions and left 
the impression that he was in reality only the tool of the 
priesthood. It is said that his visits to a certain monastery 
were so frequent that an awning had to be erected from the 
palace to its gates, and if at any time the king was not to be 
found they looked for him in this monastery. He was an 
object of ridicule to the whole people. A diviner told him that 
if he built a palace at P&k-ju (now P&~ch‘un) in Whang-hit 
Province, in seven years he would overcome both Kitan and 
Kin, The king was simple enough to follow his advice. He 
wasted the public treasure on the wildest debaucheries, gave 
high positions to monks and surrounded himself with a vile 
set of men, who debauched the palace women. 

In 1165 numbers of the Kin people crossed the Yalu and 
settled at In-ju and Chung-ju. The magistrates raised a force 
of soldiers on their own account without royal authority and 
drove out the intruders and burned their houses. The Kin 
emperor made the king restore them to their places but the 
magistrates again drove them out ; so the Emperor sent a 
body of troops and iseized sixteen of the country officials. 

The officials desired to stop the king's frequent visits to 
his favorite monastery. One day as he was passing along his 
covered passage-way they made his horse rear violently and 
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at the same time, one of them let fall an arrow before him. 
The king was terrified, supposing that someone had shot at 
him, so he returned to the palace in haste and barred the 
gates. He charged a slave of his brother’s with having shot 
the arrow and,>after wringing a false confession from him by 
toriure^put him to death. 

In 1168 Ch’oe Ch’uk-kyBng became prefect of T’am na 
(Quelpart). He was well liked by the people and when he 
was removed and another man put in his place they rose 
in revolt, drove out the successor and said they would have 
no governor but Ch’oe. So the King was obliged to reinstate 
him. These people of Quelpart were very unruly. It was 
only during the reign of this king’s father that the first 
prefect had been sent to that island. 

The king sent a commission to Dagelet island off the east 
coast to find out whether it was habitable. They brought 
back an adverse report. 

Besides his partiality to Buddhism , the king added an- 
other burden to those which the people already carried. 
He made the eunuchs his instruments to exact money from 
the people, and to such as supplied him with the most money 
from this illegal practice he gave rank and honors. The 
king was continually feasting, but none of the military men 
enjoyed his favor or shared his hospitality. Matters came to 
a crisis when in 1170 one of the military officials was struck 
by a civil official of a lower grade in the presence of the king 
while at a monastery outside the city. The matter was 
hushed up for the moment but when the company separated 
some of the generals assembled the palace guards and seized 
and killed the two leading civil officials. One, Han Roe, 
escaped and hid behind the king’s bed. In spite of this the 
generals entered and dragged him away to his death. Then 
they began to slaughter the civil officials and eunuchs indis- 
criminately. The records say that the dead bodies were piled 
* ‘mountains high. ’ ’ The military officials had a sign by which 
they might be distinguished. The right shoulder was left 
bare and they wore a head-dress called the pok-tu . Whoever 
was found lacking these two signs was cut down. The king 
was in mortal fear and tried to propitiate the leading general 
by the gift of a beautiful sword. He accepted it but the 
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work of death went on. They took the king back to the 
capital and, arriving at the palace, cut down ten leading men 
at that point. Then they went to the palace of the crown 
prince and killed ten more. Proclamation was made in the 
main street. 4 4 Kill any official wearing the garments of the 
civil rank . This was the sign for a general slaughter 
and fifty more of the officials were murdered . After this, twenty 
eunuchs were beheaded and their heads were set up on pikes. 

Though the king was badly frightened, he continued his 
evil course of life without abatement. The generals wanted 
to kill him but were dissuaded. The persecution of the civil 
officials continued but there was some discrimination, for two 
of them who were better than the rest were spared and 
protected. A civil official, returning from China, learned of 
of this emeute and, gathering forces in the country, ap- 
proached the capital ; but at a certain pass an unfavorable 
omen was seen in the shape of a tiger sitting in the road. 
The omen was true, for the improvised army was defeated by 
the insurrectionists. One Chong Chung-bu was the leading 
spirit in this business and he now proceeded to pull down all 
the houses of the civil officials, turning a deaf ear to the ex- 
postulations of those who pitied the widows and orphans. 
From this time dates the custom of destroying the house 
of any official or gentleman who is guilty of any serious crime 
against the king. 

Gen. Chong came to the conclusion that the king was a 
hopeless case and so he banished him to Ko-je in Island, KyBng- 
sang Province, and the Crown Prince to the island of Chin-do, 
and made way with a large number of the king's relatives and 
hangers-on. He then put the king's younger brother Ho on 
the throne. His posthumous title is Myung-jong. This was 
in 1 17 1. 

Then all the offices were filled by military officials, Gen. 
Im Keuk-ch'ung becoming Prime Minister. Mun Keup- 
kyotn was one of the civil officials who were spared, and he 
now feigned to be well content with the condition of things 
and gave his daughter to the son of one of the generals in 
marriage. An envoy was sent to the Kin court saying that; 
as the king was old and sicl^ his brother had been given the 
reins of power. 
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One of the generals, Yi Ko, desired to effect a revolution 
and, gathering his friends about him, promised them high 
honors in case the attempt should succeed. Thereupon he 
took with him to a feast a number of his followers with 
swords hidden in their sleeves. Gen. Ch’oa Won, however, 
suspected something and communicated his suspicions to Gen. 
Yi Eui-bang / who managed to get Gen. Yi Ko out into the 
anteroom and there felled him to the ground with an iron 
mace and dispatched him.. His followers were also seized and 
killed. 

The emperor suspected that the deposed king had been 
forcibly ejected and so sent a letter severely blaming his suc- 
cessor. An envoy was dispatched to the Kin court to explain 
matters. He talked well but the emperor still suspected 
something and refused to answer the king’s letter. The 
envoy thereupon sat down and deliberately began to starve 
himself to death. This secured the desired answer and the 
envoy returned to Song-do. The emperor sent a commission 
to enquire into the matter. The commissioner was feasted at 
the capital and told that the deposed king was old and sick 
and had gone away to a distant part of the country and could 
not be produced. 

The ill-will between the military and the monks was well 
illustrated when the palace caught fire. General Chong saw 
many monks running toward the burning buildings, but rather 
than have them enter^ he locked the gates and let the build- 
ings burn to the ground. 

The remnant of the civil officers were ever on the look- 
out for opportunities to get the upper hand again and drive 
out the military party. To this end Kim Po-dang sent letters 
to prefects far and wide and a time for a rising was agreed 
upon. The banished king was put in the van of the army 
thus improvised and they advanced as far as Kyong-ju. But 
the plan miscarried and Kim, its originator, was seized by the 
people and sent to Song-do where he was put to death. Be- 
fore dying he exclaimed ] “X was in league with all the civil 
nobles.” This was probably not true, but it caused a fresh 
outbreak of the military party upon the civil nobles, and scores 
of them were killed. At last a reaction set in and the military 
leaders, feeling that they had gone too far, tried to make 
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amends by giving their daughters to the sons of the civil offici- 
als in marriage. 

At this point occurred one of the most revolting events 
that blot the pages of Korean history. Gen. Chong, hearing 
that the banished king had come as far as Kyong-ju jsent Gen. 
Yi Eui-mun to put him out of the way. After the leader and 
two hundred members of the ex-king's guard had been 
treacherously killed the ex-king himself was spirited away to 
a neighboring monastery. He was taken out to the brink of 
a pond behind this monastery and there Gen. Yi, who was a 
man of immense stature, seized him in his arms and crushed 
his ribs, killing him instantly. The body was wrapped in 
blankets, placed in two kettles, which were placed mouth to 
motith, and thrown into the pond. When this monster, Gen. 
Yi, returned to Song-do he was loaded with honors. Later a 
monk, who was a good swimmer, raised the body and gave it 
decent burial. 

In spite of the overwhelming power exercised by the 
military party, the king was devoted to Buddhism. The 
monks were very anxious to kill Gen. Yi, who had taken such 
an active part in deposing the late king ; so they massed in 
front of the palace and set fire to it by first firing the adjoin- 
ing houses. Gen. Yi made a sudden sally with a strong guard 
and killed a hundred of the monks. He followed this up by 
demolishing five monasteries whose sacred vessels and other 
utensils he confiscated. 


Chapter V. 

Rebellion quelled cannibalism .anarchy. . . . . u faith cure”. . . .re- 
formation Ta-na well . . . .the Queen restored. . * .slaves revolt 

the Mongols. . . .envoy killed Kin weakens Kitan refugees. . . 

civil strife Kitan driven back Mongol allies Mongols drive 

Kitans into Koryu. . . .Mongol savages Kitan remnant surrenders 

Mongol envoy. . . .jealousy. . . . Mongol demands . . .rebels’ heads 

sent to Song-do. .. .Mongol demands tribute. . . .brutal envoy.... a 

new wall Japanese pirates Mongol envoy killed Mongol 

allies. ...driven back prime minister duped — pirates again a 

Korean 4 ‘Shogun ”... .Mongols cross the Yalu a Mongol Mter 
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the Mongols reach Song-do leave ituntaken. , .the '‘Shogun” 

flees a brave prefect. . . .Mongol terms King surrenders 

Mongol residency. 

Cho Wi-jong was a P‘y£ng-yang man with a towering 
ambition, and he now deemed the time ripe to put the wheels 
in motion. He therefore drew about him a strong body of 
troops. All the districts about P 4 yung-yang joined him ex- 
cepting Ydn-jii, which remained loyal to the king. The peo- 
ple of that place were afraid of the rebel but the loyal prefect 
Hyttn Tfik-su forged a letter purporting to ht from the royal 
army en route for P‘yung-yang. This gave the people cour- 
age to hold out. 

Cho and his troops marched toward Song-do and encamped 
not far to the west of the town. Gen. Yi Eui-bang, having 
first seized and killed all the P‘yuug-an officials who happen- 
ed to be in the capital, marched out against the rebels. At 
the first attack the seditious force broke and fled. Gen. Yi 
chased them as far as the Ta-dong River. He crossed that 
river and lay siege to P‘yung-yang ; but winter was coming 
on and he was obliged to retire to Song-do. Cho then made 
two or three attempts to overthrow the loyal town of Yun-ju, 
but without success. 

Gen. Yi was a ruthless man, who had no love of hu- 
manity in him, but would kill his best friend if it served his 
purpose. For this reason Gen. Chong did not dare to as- 
sociate with him, but threw up his commission and went into 
retirement. His sou got a priest to dog the footsteps of Gen. 
Yi and wait for a chance to kill him. This he finally ac- 
complished and Gen. Yi and many of his relatives were killed; 
and the queen, who was his daughter, was driven away. 

As Clio Wi-jong, the P‘yung-yang traitor, was gradually 
losing power jhe desired to get help from the Kin emperor. 
For this purpose he sent two envoys, but one of them killed 
-the other on the way and them fled to Song-do. Cho sent an- 
other, but him the Kin emperor seized and sent a prisoner to 
the Koryu capital. In the spring the royal forces besieged 
Cho in P‘yung-yang again and famine within the walls became 
so great that men ate each other. Many of the towns-people 
came out by stealth and as they were well received by the be- 
sieging force, well-nigh all the civilians in the city came over 
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the walls by night. When the city fell, Cho was killed and 
his wife and children were sent to Song-do where they were 
hung in the center of the city. 

The rebel forces were scattered but reunited in various 
places and terrorized the whole north, so that envoys to the 
Kin court had to go a round-about way to avoid them. The 
whole country in fact was in a state of anarchy. In the south 
whole sections of the country were disaffected toward the 
government and bands of men roamed the country. There 
was a rising also in Whang-h§ Province. In P‘yung-yang 
the people rose and drove out the governor. The king was 
forced to begin the correction of abuses. He sent all about 
gathering information as to how the people were governed and 
as a consequence eight hundred officials were cashiered. 
But the attempt at renovation came too late. In the west the 
bands of robbers looted right and left and could not be appre- 
hended. The capital itself swarmed with thieves. The an- 
cestral temple itself was robbed of its utensils. But all this 
time the king kept up a round of carousals and debaucheries 
at which he himself played the buffoon, and danced for the 
delectation of his guests, and that too at a monastery . A sacred 
place truly ! 

In the twelfth year of the reign, 1182, we find an interest- 
ing application of what goes in these days under the name of 
“faith cure.” A priest claimed to be able to cure any disease. 
Being called before the king he said, “If anyone drinks water 
in which I have washed my hands he will be immediately 
cured.” He further explained, “After drinking the water, 
pray earnestly to Buddha. Then rise and say, T am cured’, 
and if you really believe you are cured, you will be so.” 
Crowds of people applied to him for treatment. He seduced 
many of the ’women who came to him. 

Gen. Yi Eui-mun was now court favorite and he usurped 
all the leading offices and acted as pander-in-general to the 
King by seeking out and forcibly carrying to the palace young 
and handsome girls. This seemed intolerable to such loyal 
men as Gen. Ch‘oe Chung- heun, and he, in company with his 
brother, surrounded the palace, killed Yi Eui-mun and many 
others of his ilk, chased away many illegitimate sons of the 
king, who had become monks, and would not let them enter 
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the palace again. This all happened in 1 196, and two years 
later the reformer continued the good work by deposing the 
old and indolent king, banishing the crown prince to Kang- 
wha and putting the king’s brother Mun on the throne. His 
posthumous title is Sin-jong. The banishing of the crown 
prince and his wife was effected in a very heartless manner. 
They were ordered out of the palace at a moment's notice and, 
coming forth entirely unprepared for the journey, were mount- 
ed on horses in a cold rain and hurried away to Kang-wha. A 
terrible storm raged the day the King was deposed, as if in 
sympathy with the throes through the country was passing. 

There was a saying current among the people which 
shows at once how superstitions they were and to what an 
extent the eunuchs were wont to abuse their power. They 
said. “If the King uses water from the Ta-na Wall many eu- 
nuchs will arise and will cause the government to be ad- 
ministered badly;” so the well was filled up. Another in- 
stance shows what a terrible temptation there was for the peo- 
ple to abuse their power. This same reformer^ Cho‘e Chung- 
heun, though himself a man of perfect uprightness, had a 
brother who now took advantage of his position to force 
the king to take his daughter as queen. To do this the real 
queen had to be banished. As it happened, the king was 
deeply attached to her, but he was in no position to refuse to 
do the bidding of the powerful courtier. After a tearful part- 
ing she went into exile. This was as yet unknown to the re- 
former, but when he learned of it his indignation was deep 
and fierce. Cloaking his feelings, he called his brother to a 
feast and there reminded him that they were not of a high 
enough family to furnish a queen, and he charged him to 
give up the attempt. The next day, the villain changed his 
mind again. His mother expostulated with him and he felled 
her to the floor. Gen. Ch‘oe was told of this and, surround- 
ing himself with a strong body-guard, he proceeded to the 
palace gate. When his niece was brought in her chair and was 
about to enter to become queen, the faithful old general dis- 
puted the passage and a fight ensued between his men and his 
brother’s. The former were successful and the wretch betook 
himself to flight, but was pursued, taken and killed by the 
general himself. The rightful queen was restored to her station. 
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The six years of this king's reign were one long scene of 
turmoil and strife. In the first place the slaves revolted. 
They said 4 'The high men are not made so by the decree of 
heaven. Great men are those who do well. Let us fight for 
our rights; Gen. Ch'oe is from as low a grade as ourselves. 
Let us become high men too." They rendezvoused at 
Heung-guk monastery and decided as a preliminary measure 
to demand from their masters the deeds of themselves (for 
slaves as well as houses were deeded property) and to burn 
them. They were betrayed to Gen. Ch‘oe*who trapped a 
hundred of them, tied stones about their necks and drowned 
them in the river. The south was overrun by marauding 
parties whom the king bought off by gifts of food, clothes and 
land. In Chin-ju the governor's servants locked him in his 
private dungeon, gathered a band of men and put to death all 
who would not join their standard. It is said that 6,400 
men were killed because of refusal to join them. The same 
scenes were enacted in various places, notably in Quelpart 
and Kong-ju. 

In the midst of these scenes the king died and was suc- 
ceeded in 1205 by his son Tok, posthumous title Heui-jong. 

We have now arrived at the threshold of events which 
were destined to make Asia one great battle-field and to cause 
the sovereigns of Europe to tremble on their thrones. 

The Mongols lived north of Yu- jin and were in a sense 
connected with them. Their first great chief was Ya-sok-hl 
(Yusuka) who first led the revolt which separated the Mongol 
power from the YQ-jin. He together with Keui-ak-on con- 
quered forty of the northern tribes in quick succession and 
brought them all under his flag. His son's name was ChiU- 
mok-jin, the great Genghis Khan. It was now in the second 
year of Heui-jong, in 1206, that the great Genghis proclaimed 
himself emperor and named his empire Mong. 

Meanwhile Ch'oe Chung-heun was not proof against 
the seductions of ambition and power, and we next find him 
seizing the people’s houses and building himself a magnificent 
residence adjoining the palace. People said of him that he 
buried a boy or a girl under each corner post. 

When the spring of 1212 opened, an envoy w r as sent to 
the Kin court but was intercepted by Mongol videttes who 
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had by this time worked their way southward to a point that 
commanded the road between Koryu and Kin. The Kin 
people recovered the body and sent it back to Koryu, 

Gen. Ch‘oe had acquired so much power that he was in 
reality the ruler of the land, holding much the same position 
that the Shogun of Japan is said to have occupied. He may 
not inappropriately be styled the Shogun of Koryu. For this 
reason the king desired to get him out of the way. To this 
end he put upon his track a number of monks, but as they 
began by attacking his servant he quietly slipped into a chest 
and they could not find him. His body-guard became aware 
of his predicament and forced the palace gates, killing right 
left ; and they would have killed the king had not the wily old 
general stepped out of his hiding place and prevented it. The 
latter banished the king to Kang-wha and the crown prince to 
Chemulpo and set upon the throne one Chong, whose post- 
humous title is Kang-jong. 

The only event recorded of this reign is the arrival of an 
envoy from the Kin court, who wanted to enter the palace by 
the central or royal gate. He insisted upon it until he was 
asked the question /‘If you enter by the royal gate, by what 
gate would your master enter should he come here ? ’ ’ This 
silenced him. 

Kang-jong was succeeded in 1214 by his son Chin, post- 
humous title Kang-jang. This was destined to be the longest 
and by far the most evenful reign of the dynasty for it lasted 
forty-five years and witnessed the great Mongol invasion. 

The Kin power was now trembling under the Mongol 
onslaught and envoys came demanding aid from Koryu in the 
shape of rice and horses. The king ostensibly refused but 
allowed the envoys to purchase rice and carry it away with 
them. 

Again a dark cloud hung over Kory S’ s northern border. 
It was not the Mongols as yet, but the remnant of the Kitan 
forces who* were unable to withstand the Mongols and so had 
fled south into Koryu territory. At first the KorvQ forces 
were able to keep them in check but as they came in ever in- 
creasing numbers; they broke down all opposition and were 
soon ravaging Whang-hS Province, making P‘yQng-yang 
their headquarters. The lack of Koryu soldiers was so evident 
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that men of all classes, even the monks, became soldiers. It 
was of no avail. They were cut down like stubble and 
Whang-ju fell into Kitan hands. The enemy was soon only 
eighty It from the capital. Consternation reigned in the city 
and the people ail procured swords or other weapons and 
manned the walls. 

To this outward danger was added the terror of civil 
strife for the priests took this inopportune moment to attack 
the old general, Ch‘oe, who still ruled with a high hand. He 
turned on them however and cut down three hundred, He 
then instituted an inquisition and as a result 800 more were 
killed. 

Such then was the desperate position of Koryu ; a power- 
ful enemy at her door, the south rife with rebellion, and in the 
capital itself “mountains of dead and rivers of blood.” Victo- 
rious Kitan came sweeping down on Song-do, but for some 
reason, perhaps because they had heard that the town was well 
defended, they made a detour, appearing next on the banks of 
the Im-jin River half way between Song-do and the present 
capital. There they suffered defeat at the hands of the Koryii 
forces as they did also later at the site of the present capital. 
In view of these defeats the Kitan army retired to Tfi-b&k 
San, Now another cause of anxiety appeared in the shape of 
the Yu-jin allies of the Mongols who crossed the Yalu and 
took Eui-ju. But Koryu, wide awake to the danger, threw 
upon them a well equipped force which destroyed 500 of them, 
captured many more and drove the remaining 300 across the 
river. The king now built a royal residence at P&-gak San 
to the east of Song-do, for he had been told that by so doing 
he would be able to hojd the north in check. 

Myun Ku-ha of east Yu-jin, being defeated by the Mon- 
gols, came in his flight towards the Yalu, but the Koryu gen- 
eral, Chung Kong-su, caught him and sent him safely to the 
Mongol headquarters. This pleased the Mongols hugely and 
they said 4 ‘We must make a treaty of friendship,” We must 
remember that the Mongols were at war with Kitan and had 
driven her army across into Koryu, but at first did not pursue 
them. Now, however, an army of 10,000 men under Generals 
T‘ap Chin and Ch ‘al Cha, were sent to complete the destruction 
of the Kitan power. They were joined by Yii-jin allies to 
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the number of 20,000 men under Gen. Wan-an Cha-yun. As 
these allies were advancing against the doomed army of Khan, 
the remnant of which, 50,000 strong, was massed at Kang- 
dong, a great snowstorm came on and provisions ran low. 
Koryu was asked to supply the deficiency which she did to 
the extent of 1,000 bags of rice. This still more helped her 
into the good graces of the Mongols. But the records state 
that the Mongols were so little beyond the condition of the 
savage that there could be little real friendship between them 
and the people of Koryu. The latter showed it too plainly 
and the Mongols of course resented it. 

In this army that was marching to the annihilation of 
Kitan there was a contingent of Koryu forces under Gen. 
Kim CITui-ryo who is described as being a giant in size with 
a beard that reached his knees. He was a favorite with the 
Mongol generals and was treated handsomely by them. 

The seige of Kang-dong was prosecuted vigorously and 
soon the greatest distress prevailed within the walls. The 
leader finally gave up hope and hanged himself, and the 
50,000 men came out and surrendered. Gen. T‘ap reviewed 
them, took off the heads of a hundred of the leaders and re- 
leased the remainder. The Mongol leader wished to make a 
visit to Song-do to see the king but he could not leave his 
army, so he sent an envoy instead. He gave the Koryu gen- 
erals rich presents and released 700 Koryu captives that had 
been previously taken. Many Kitan captives were put into 
the hands of the Koryu generals as a result of the decisive 
termination of the war against Kitan and many of the hereto- 
fore inaccessible parts of the north were opened up, and they 
were called the “ Kitan District.’ * 

Ere long the Mongol envoy approached Song-do and the 
king sent out a messenger to meet him, but this did not satisfy 
him, for he exclaimed “Why did not the king come out to 
meet me?” It took some persuasion to induce him not to 
turn back. When he had audience with the king he wore the 
heavy fur clothing of his native country with a fur head-dress, 
and carried a sword and a bow. Approaching the king he 
seized his hand and showed him the letter from the Mongol 
emperor, Genghis Khan. The king turned pale and was 
exceedingly embarrassed at this familiarity, and the officials 
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asked each other how the presence of this barbarian could be 
endured. They induced him to retire and assume Koryu 
garments, after which he reappeared and the king presented 
him with gifts of gold, silver, silk and linen. 

Gen. Cho Ch'ung accompanied the retiring Mongol and 
Yu-jin allies as far as the Yalu where they bade him an 
affectionate adieu and declared that he was a man of whom 
Koryu should be proud. The Mongol general, Hap Chin, 
left forty men at Eui-ju to learn the Koryu language and told 
them to stay there till he returned. Gen. Cho then returned 
to P‘yung-yang where he was lionized and f§ted. The old 
man Ch‘oe Chung-heun feared that Gen. Cho would attempt to 
throw him down from his high position and thought it would 
be better to have him near by, where he could watch him ; so 
he forged a letter purporting to be from the king, ordering 
him to come down to the capital. He obeyed. 

It seemed at this time that the relations of Koryu and the 
Mongols would remain friendly, but if Koryfl thought this 
she was destined to be rudely awakened. The Mongol and 
Yu-jin allies sent to MyHng-sung Sind said “Koryu must send 
an envoy and do obeisance each year. ’ ’ This was said in so 
offensive a way that it seemed to be an attempt to provoke 
war. We are not told what answer was given but it sufficed 
for the time to secure peace. 

The great Ch'oe Chung-heun who had carried things with 
such a high hand now fell ill and died. This caused more 
commotion than the death of several kings. He was buried 
with royal honors. He left many sons, of whom U and 
Hyang were first and second. Hyang was a bold and power- 
ful man, and before the father died he warned U against him. 
U succeeded to his father’s position which, as we have seen, 
corresponded closely with that of the Shogun of Japan. 

A serious rebellion broke out in the north under two 
leaders, Han Sun and TaChi, the cause being the illegal exac- 
tions of the prefects. When the king found that it could not 
be put down by peaceful means he sent Gen. Kim Ch‘ui-ro to 
put it down by force. The east Yu-jin leader, Myun Ku-ha, 
at first sided with the rebels but later changed his mind, invit- 
ed Han Sun and Ta Chi to a feast, got them intoxicated, as- 
sassinated them, put their heads in a box and sent it to the 
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king, thereby earning the good will of the latter. The king 
then reformed the abuses in the rebellious section and peace 
was at last secured. 

The Mongols were not to be content with an empty friend- 
ship, and in 1221 they sent a demand for revenue, consisting 
of 10,000 pounds of cotton, 3,00b roils of fine silk, 2,000 
pieces of gauze, 100,000 sheets of paper of the largest size.. 
The envoy who brought this extradordinary letter was provid- 
ed commodious quarters and excellent food but he expressed 
his dissatisfaction at everything by shooting arrows into the 
house posts, and by acting in a very boorish manner gen- 
erally. The only man who could do anything with him was 
Kim Heui-jo who charged him with killing a man in Eui-ji, 
and threatened to have him imprisoned. Thus meeting blus- 
ter with bluster he made the brutal northerner listen to rea- 
son. When the envoy was about to go to an audience with 
his weapons in hand, this same Kim made him lay them aside. 
Other Mongol and Yo-jin messengers came and Kim managed 
them all so well that no trouble arose. 

It was becoming apparent that the Mongols were likely 
at any time to make a descent upon Koryu ; so, in the follow- 
ing year, 1222, a wall was built near the Yalu river, extend- 
ing from Eui-ju to Wha-ju. It is said that this was com- 
pleted in the marvelously short space of forty days, a feat 
which shows not only how T great a power Koryu could exert 
when necessary but how important she deemed it that this 
wall should be built. 

1223 a.d. marks the beginning of that long series of dep- 
redations which Japanese freebooters inflicted upon KoryG 
beween 1200 and 1400? In this year they landed on the 
coast of Kjhng-saug Province and ravaged the district of 
Keum-ju. With the opening of the next year, a Mongol en- 
voy came modifying the demand for tribute to sea otter skins 
only. The Kin dynasty was now tottering to its fall but was 
destined to cling to life for another ten years. This year saw r 
it nearly fall before the Mongol power. Koryu therefore dis- 
carded the Kin calendar. The friendship between the Mon- 
gols and Koryu was destined to be rudely broken in the year 
1225, and through no fault of the latter except the inability 
to keep order in her own territory. The Mongol envoy, re- 
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turning to the north, was set upon by a Koryu highwayman 
and was robbed of the gifts which he was carrying home. 
Thus all friendly relations were ruptured and another step 
was taken toward the final catastrophe. This year also wit- 
nessed another Japanese raid in the south. 

The Yu- jin who had now assumed the Mongol clothes, and 
were in reality an integral part of the Mongol power, made a 
descent upon Koryu in 1226 in the vicinity of Eui-ju. The 
prefect deemed it too pressing a matter to wait till word 
could be received from Song-do, so he sent a thousand men 
immediately against the raiders and drove them back. The 
king forgave the irregularity but refused to reward him. 

Ch'oe U who, as we know, was the prime minister, was 
duped by a diviner into believing that he was to become king 
some day, and he foolishly divulged the secret to a certain 
Kim, and soon it became common property. As punishment 
for this, as well as to get himself out of trouble, Ch‘oe U had 
both Kim and the diviner drowned. 

The depredations of the Japanese were without the cogniz- 
ance of the Japanese government and were against its wish. 
This appears from the fact that when in 1227 an envoy, Pak 
In, was sent to Japan to remonstrate against them, the gov- 
ernment of that country acquiesced and arrested and killed a 
number of the corsairs. 

Both this year and the next Yu-jin bands ravaged the 
northern part of Koryu, but at the same time asked that a 
treaty be concluded. The ink was hardly dry on this before 
it was broken by the very ones who advocated it. 

Ch‘oe U followed in his father’s steps and having estab- 
lished himself in the viceroyship began to abuse the people, 
stealing houses and lands from them wherewith to build him- 
self a princely mansion, two hundred paces long. In the 
court of it he had mock battles and the soldiers played at ball. 
The expense of this was borne by the people, whose faces 
were already being ground to furnish the regular revenue. 
His younger brother, Hyang, who long since been had ban- 
ished, attempted to raise an insurrection in favor of the exiled 
king; but Ch‘oe U sent a strong force and chased his brother 
until he was run to earth in a cave among the mountains 
where he was killed. 
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It was now the year 1231, the year which saw the out- 
break which had been threatening ever since Genghis Khan 
came to the chieftainship of the Mongol armies. As the 
spring opened a powerful Mongol army moved southward a- 
cross the Yalu under the leadership of Sal Ye-t‘ap and took the 
fortress of Ham-sin near Eui-ju. They followed this up by 
storming Ch 4 ul-ju which ended only after the prefect had set 
fire to his house and destroyed his whole family and he and 
his associates had cut their own throats. 

The king did not intend to submit without a struggle. 
He sent Generals Pak So and Kim Kybng-sol at the head of a 
large army to operate against the invaders. They rendez- 
voused with all their forces at Ku-ju, the four gates of which 
were strongly barricaded. The Mongols commenced the at- 
tack at the south gate. The KoryiS soldiers made five bril- 
liant sallies and forced the enemy to retire. The honors of 
this victory fell to Gen. Kim who pursued the enemy some 
distance and then returned to the town in triumph. The 
Mongols, who seem to have been independent of any base of 
supplies and made the country through which they passed 
supply them, now left this town untaken and the Koryil army 
undefeated in their rear, and marched boldly southward, tak- 
ing Kwak-ju and Sun-ju. From this point the Mongol gen- 
eral Sal Ye-t'ap sent a letter to the king saying “Let us make 
peace. We have now taken your country as far as Han-sin 
and if you do not come to terms with us we will draw rein- 
forcements from Yii-jin and crush you.’ 7 The messenger 
who conveyed this very candid letter got only as far as 
P‘ytlng-ju where be was seized by the people and imprisoned. 
While waiting for an answer, the invaders tried another at- 
tack on Ku-ju but with no better success. Not only so, but 
they were badly defeated at An-puk fortress. 

The king now reinforced the army in the north and at 
the same time feasted 30,000 monks at the capital in order to 
influence the celestial powers to bring about a cessation of 
war. But at the same time the Mongol forces were reinforced 
by YQ-jin troops and with high spirits crossed the Ta-dong 
river and swept down to P‘yGng-ju to wreak their vengeance 
on that place where even yet the Mongol messenger with the 
letter for the king was languishing in durance vile. By a 
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night attack they took the place, burned it to the ground, 
killed the prefect and even destroyed every dog and other do- 
mestic animal in the place. Then they advanced toward 
Song-do and soon appeared beneath its walls. There the 
Mongol generals P‘o-do, Chiik-kH and Tang-go went into 
camp. They supplied their army by foraging all through 
the surrounding country, in which operation thousands of 
people were killed, their houses destroyed and their goods 
confiscated, especially all kinds of food. The people in the 
capital were in the greatest distress. Ch‘oe U, the viceroy, 
stationed all the best troops about his own house and left the 
inferior troops to guard the palace. 

The Mongol general Sal Ye-t‘ap was now' in the north. 
The king had already sent one messenger to ask for terms of 
peace and had received the following answer ; “lam emperor. 
If you wish to fight it out then come on and fight. If not 
then surrender, and be quick about it, too.” The king now 
sent another messenger on a similar errand. He returned 
with two Mongol commissioners and three more soon followed. 
They were immediately admitted to an audience and a confer- 
ence followed, after which the king sent rich presents to Gen. 
Sal Ye-t‘ap who seems now to have joined the main army be- 
fore Song-do, and also to the other generals. What the re- 
sult of the conference was is, for some reason, not stated in 
the records, but that it was not entirely satisfactory to the 
Mongols, or if satisfactory not sufficiently so to make them 
forego the pleasure of plundering, is seen from their next 
move, for they left Song-do and went southward to the center 
of the peninsula, the rich province of Ch‘ung-ch‘iing. 

The cowardly prime minister showed his colors by send- 
ing a man to find a retreat for him on the island of Kang-wha, 
but the messenger fell into the hands of Mongol foragers. 

Gen. Sal Ye-t‘ap had gone north and joined another di- 
vision of the Mongol army and again he attacked Ku-ju. He 
made engines of war called ta-p'o-ch'a, a sort of catapult, with 
which to reduce this town, but the magistrate, Pak So also 
made similar instruments which hurled huge stones, and the 
besiegers were compelled to retire to a distance and take re- 
fuge behind various kinds of defenses. The Mongols made 
three attempts to deceive the prefect by forged letters pur- 
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porting to be from the king and saying “I have surrendered 
and therefore you must submit,” but Pak So was not to be 
caught by so simple a trick. The besiegers then tried huge 
scaling ladders, but these were cut down by the defenders as 
fast as they were put in place. An aged Mongol general, 
who made a circuit of the town and marked the splendid state 
of defense into which the place had been put, declared that 
he had never seen a place so well defended. 

So the little town stood and the great Mongol general 
was forced to seek other fields for the display of his prowess. 
He sent a letter to the king finding fault because of the death 
of the first Mongol massenger and modestly suggesting that 
peace could be secured if he would surrender and give 20,000 
horse-loads of clothing, 10,000 pieces of purple silk, 20,000 
sea-otter skins, 20,000 horses, 1,000 boys, 1,000 girls and 
1,000,000 soldiers, -with food, to help conquer Japan. In ad- 
dition to this the king must go to the Mongol court and do 
obeisance. These were the terms upon which Koryu could 
secure peace. 

With the beginning of the next year, 1232, the king sent 
two generals bearing a letter of surrender. With it he sent 
seventy pounds of gold, thirteen pounds of silver, 1,000 coats 
and a hundred and seventy horses. He moreover stated that 
the killing of the Mongol messenger was not the work of the 
KoryS government but of a band of insurgents and robbers. 
The officials had to give their garments in order to make up 
the number that was sent. Each prefect along the route was 
charged with the duty of seeing that the Mongols were in no 
way molested. 

But Pak So the prefect of Ku Ju was an obstinate man 
and would not give up his fortress even when he knew the 
king had surrendered. It was only after a great deal of ar- 
gument and expostulation that he at last capitulated. The 
KoryQ people wanted to kill him for his obstinacy but the 
Mongols said ‘‘He is your greatest man and you should prize 
him highly.” 

So ended the first act of the tragedy, but it was not to 
be the last. A Mongol residency was established at Song-do 
and Mongol governors were stationed at important centers 
throughout the country. The Mongol resident insisted upon 
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entering the palace by the middle gate which the king alone 
used, but it was shut and barred and he was not able to carry 
his point. When the tribute above mentioned reached Gen. 
Sal Ye-t‘ap he expressed the greatest dissatisfaction with it be* 
cause it fell so far short of what was demanded and he impris- 
oned the messenger who brought it. The king sent an 
envoi'- to the Mongol capital saluting the emperor as suzerain 
for the first time. 


Chapter VI. 

The king moves to Kang-wka a slave rebellion Mongol anger 

second invasion .... Mongol charges popular insurrections ... 

palace building the north occupied by Mongols Mongols not 

good seamen. . . .suffering and distress. . .nature of Mongol occupa- 
tion .... diplomacy temporary peace Gayuk Khan Mangu 

Khan. „ . .efforts to get the king out of Kang-wka great invasion 

of 1253 an urgent letter king decides not to remove great 

fortress falls. . . .impossible demands. .. .siege of Ck‘un~ch‘un Ya 

Gol-da meets the king. . . .the king promises to return to the capital 
a ferocious governor-general exchequer depleted Cha Ra- 
di before Kang-wha a beautiful reply anew viceroy .... suc- 
cession of disasters viceroy overthrown Mongol ravages. . . . 

the north defenseless. 

That neither the Koryu king nor any of the officials be- 
lieved that the end of the trouble had come is evident. No 
sooner had the tumult of war subsided than the question arose 
in the Koryh councils as to the moving of the court. Some 
objections were made, but Choe U silenced them by killing 
off a few of the objectors. As for the king, he could not 
make up his mind to go ; but the viceroy showed no hesita- 
tion. Seizing the government carts he loaded his household 
effects upon them and moved to the island of Kang-wha He 
also urged the people to do likewise, and put up placards 
threatening with death anyone who should speak against re- 
moving. Meanwhile the people throughout the country were 
rising in revolt against the Mongol governors and were driv- 
ing them out. This was sure to call down upon the troubled 
land another invasion, and the king at last made up his mind 
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to follow the example of his viceroy and move to Kang-wha. 
A palace had been prepared for him there and on the appoint- 
ed day a start was made from the capital. It happened to be 
in the midst of the rainy season when the roads are well-nigh 
impassable. The whole cavalcade soon found itself mired, 
and torrents of rain added materially to the discomfort. Even 
ladies of noble rank were seen wading with bared limbs in 
the mud and carrying bundles on their heads. The wailing 
and crying of this forlorn multitude was audible for a long 
distance. Gen. Kim Chung-gwi was left to guard the capital. 
When the king at last arrived on the island he found that the 
palace was not ready for occupancy and he was obliged to live 
in a common house while the officials shifted for themselves. 
Messengers were immediately sent in all directions ordering 
the people to leave the mainland and seek refuge on the 
islands. 

The common people in Song-do were in utter confusion. 
Anarchy stared them in the face. A slave by the name of Yi 
T'ong gathered about him a band of slaves and raised an in- 
surrection. The general who had been placed in charge was 
driven out, the monks were summoned to help in the sack of 
the town and all the government buildings were soon looted. 
It is hardly complimentary to Buddhism that her monks were 
invited by this seditious rabble to help in these lawless acts 
but it is probably a true picture of the times. When this 
came to the ears of the king he sent Gen. Yi Cha-sung to put 
down the insurrection. The slaves barricaded the road but 
the general dispersed them and at night gained admittance to 
the city by feigning to be a deserter. Once within, he caught 
the slave leader Yi T‘ong and the rest soon dispersed. 

When the news of this exodus from the capital and the 
driving out of the Mongol governors reached the Mongol cap- 
ital is caused a sensation. The emperor, in a white heat, 
sent a messenger post-haste to Song-do and behind him came 
a powerful army. The demand was ‘ ‘Why have you changed 
the capital? Why have our people been driven out ?” The 
king replied that the capital was changed because all the 
people were running away, but he affiimed that although he 
had removed to Kang-wha his friendly feelings toward the 
Mongols had not changed. To this the Mongols made the 
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only answer that was to be expected from them. They fell 
upon the northern towns and put them to indiscriminate 
slaughter. Men, women and children fell beneath their 
swords. Gen. Sal Ye-t‘ap himself came to attack Cho-im 
fortress. In that place there was a notable archer. He shot 
with unerring skill and every arrow found its victim. Aided 
by this man the garrison offered such a stubborn resistance 
that the Mongols at last fell back in disorder. It is said that 
Gen. Sal Ye-t‘ap himself was one of the victims of this man’s 
superb marksmanship. The king offered him official position 
but he would not accept it. 

The spring of 1233 found the emperor's anger somewhat 
abated and instead of sending another army he sent an- 
other envoy with four formulated charges. (1) No KoryQ 
envoy had come to do obeisance. (2) Highwaymen had killed 
a Mongol envoy. (3) The king had run away from his cap- 
ital. (4) The king had given false figures in the census of 
Koryfi. We are not told whether these were answered but 
we may infer that they were, and in the humblest tone. 

It would be singular indeed if, in such lawless times, 
there were not many insurrections in the country. A con- 
siderable insurrection was gotten up in KyHng-sang Province 
but was put down with a heavy hand, for the records say that 
after the battle between the rebels and the loyal troops the 
road for six miles was lined with dead. In P‘ySng-yang like- 
wise there was a rising led by one Pil Hyfln-bo. The King 
sent Gen. Chong I alone to settle the difficulty. He had al- 
ready been a P‘yOng-yang prefect and had put down one in- 
surrection. He was feared throughout the whole section. As 
he approached the northern city his servant besought him not 
to enter it, but he replied that such were the king’s orders. 
So he went to his death, for the insurrectionists, failing to 
win him over to their side, gave him his quietus. The vice- 
roy then sent 3,000 picked troops to the rebellious city. They 
took the rebel leader, cut him in two and sent the fragments 
of his body to the king. The second in command named 
Hong Pok-wOn, fled to the Mongols, by whom he was warmly 
welcomed. He became their guide in many subsequent ex- 
peditions. These renegades were a source of constant trouble 
between Kory® and the Mongols ; so much so that the King 
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took pains to show favor to the parents and relatives of those 
who had fled to the Mongol flag. This same year a second 
wall was built about Kang-wha. The king sent asking the 
Mongols to recall the rest of their troops, and it was done. 

With the opening of the following year, 1234, great num- 
bers of people were summoned to help in the building of a 
palace on Kang-wha. At this time the utmost favor was 
shown to Buddhism. Sacrifices were offered on all the moun- 
tains and beside the streams with the hope of enlisting the 
sympathy of the gods. The viceroy also looked out for him- 
self, for we are told, probably with some exaggeration, that he 
built himself a house twenty li in circumference. It was in 
this same year that the Kin dynasty became extinct, 

With the opening of the next year the real occupation of 
the land by the Mongols commenced. The north was system- 
atically occupied, scores of prefects being seized. The king 
on Kang-wha meanwhile was trying to secure a cessation of 
these hostilities by turning sun-worshipper, for every morn- 
ing from seven to twelve the officials spent their time worship- 
ping that very useful, but hardly divine, luminary. The year 
following increased the hopelessness of Koryu’s position a 
hundred fold, for the Mongols established seventeen perma- 
nent camps in P‘yQng-an and Whang-M Provinces, They 
came as far south as Han-yang, the present Seoul. They 
then proceeded southward to the very extremity of the penin- 
sula, and camps were established through all that portion of 
the land. The only reverse the Mongols met in this triumph- 
al march was at the hands of Son Mun-ju the prefect of Chuk- 
ju, now Chuk-sau, who had learned the tactics of the Mongols 
while serving in the north. Every day he foretold successful- 
ly at what point the enemy would make the next attack. 
People said he was inspired. 

It would seem that the Mongols, however, did not remain 
long in the south, for we read that when the standard of revolt 
was raised the following year at Na-ju, the Koryu forces, sent 
by the king, speedily overcame them. This would hardly 
have been likely had the Mongols been in force in that 
vicinity. 

We must remember that the Mongols were continental 
people and knew nothing of the sea. Even the narrow strip 
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of water between Kang-wha and the mainland daunted them. 
And so it was that the king from his island retreat defied the 
tremendous Mongol power. 

By 1238, when the Mongols again flooded the country with 
their soldiery, the people had mostly found refuge among the 
mountains and on the thousands of islands which lie off the 
western coast of Korea. It would be impossible for anyone to 
imagine the suffering and distress entailed by these invasions. 
The records say that the people simply left their houses 
and fields and fled to these places of refuge. What did these 
hundreds of thousands of people live on as they fled, and 
after they reached their places of retreat ? What breaking of 
old bonds of friendship and kinship, what rending of family 
ties and uprooting of ancient landmarks ! It is a marvel that 
the land ever recovered from the shock. These Mongols were 
fiercer and more ruthless than the Japanese who overran the 
country three centuries later and they were far more nu- 
merous, besides. Plunder being their main motive, their ma- 
rauding bands covered a much greater territory and mowed a 
much wider swath than did the soldiers of the great Hideyoshi, 
who kept to comparatively norrow lines of march. Nor did 
these Mongols meet the opposition which the Japanese met. 
The Mongols made a clean sweep of the country, and never a- 
gain do we read of those splenlid armies of 200,000 or 300, 
000 men which Koryu was once able to put into the field, even 
when groaning under the weight of a corrupt court and a 
rampant priesthood. It is from these days that dates that ut- 
ter prostration of Koryu’s power which left her an easy prey 
to every Japanese freebooter who had 100 good swords at his 
back. 

After ravaging to their hearts' content the Mongols with- 
drew in 1236 to their own territory but sent a messenger order- 
ing the king to go to Peking and bow before, the Mongol 
emperor. He tefused, but sent instead a relative by the name 
of CMn with a letter asking the emperor to excuse him from 
attempting the difficult journey to the Mongol court. Again 
the next year the same demand was made, but this time the 
king simply declined to go. The Mongols then modified their 
demand and ordered the King to come out from his island re- 
treat and return to Song-do. This the king had no intention 
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of doing ; but the next year he sent another relation named 
Sun as a hostage to the Mongol court asserting that this was 
his son. The emperor believed this and married Son to one 
of his own near relatives. 

The Mongol emperor Ogdai died in 1243 and the qneen 
dowager took charge of affairs during and interval of four 
years, until 1246, when Gayuk became emperor. This 
brought peace to troubled Koryit for a period of five or six 
years. During this time, all that was left of her resources was 
used up in sending five or six embassies to the Mongol court 
each year. The moment the pressure of war was raised the 
king followed once more the bent of his inclinations, and 
while the country was in the very lowest depths of distress he 
feasted royally in his island retreat, while the viceroy vied 
with him in the splendor of his entertainments. It is said that 
at one feast 1300 musicians performed. Meantime the people 
were slowly returning to their homes. 

Gaynk Khan came to the Mongol throne in 1246, and it 
was the signal for the renewal of hostilities against KoryiS. At 
first four hundred men came, ostensibly to catch sea-otter but 
in reality to spy out the country and learn the mountain pass- 
es of the north. The king was not expecting a renewal of 
hostilities, or else was too much taken up with his feasting to 
attend to the defenses of the north ; so the people fled in panic 
before this handful of invaders. Many of them took refuge on 
Wi-do Island off P‘yQng-an Province and there engaged in 
agriculture. They built a great dam across an estuary of the 
sea and reclaimed a large tract of cultivable land, but they 
suffered badly from lack of wells. 

In 1249 Gayuk died and the regency again devolved upon 
the queen dowager. Peace again reigned for a time, broken 
only by a single attempted invasion by the YO-jin people, 
which was unsuccessful. The king began the erection of a 
new palace at Song-do in order to make it appear that he in- 
tended to obey the standing injunction of his suzerain to go 
back to the capital. 

The Mongol regency ended in 1251 and Mangu Khan be- 
came emperor. An envoy was immediately despatched to in- 
quire whether the king had yet obeyed this command, but as 
the answer was unsatisfactory the KoryiS envoy who appeared 
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at the emperor’s court the following year was thrown into 
prison and a last envoy was sent with instructions the settle 
the question definitely. If the king would come out and 
return to his capital the people might remain on Kang-wha, 
but if the king refused, the envoy was to return with all 
haste to the Emperor and war would be declared at once. A 
certain Korean, hearing about these instructions, hastened for- 
ward and informed the king and urged that he go out and 
meet the envoy. To this the king did not assent. When the 
envoy arrived the king set a great feast for him, in the midst 
of which the Mongol arose and, assuming a terrible aspect, 
demanded loudly why the king did not leave the island and 
return to Song-do. Without waiting for an answer to the 
question he strode out of the hall and posted back to the 
north. The people were in dismay and said to each other, 
“This means war again.” 

When the lengthening vernal sun of 1253 had melted the 
northern snows this prophetic word was verified. The re- 
negade Koryu general, Hong Pok-wun, told the emperor that 
the king had triple-walled the island of Kang-wha and would 
not move therefrom. War, ever welcome to these first Mon- 
gol emperors, was now afoot. The first detachment of 10, 
000 troops was led by the Emperor’s brother Song-ju. With 
many allies from the Yu-jin and other tribes he crossed the 
Yalu. Then the Mongol general, A Mo-gan, and the re- 
negade Hong crossed and advanced as far as the Ta-dong 
River. Following these came Gen. Ya Gol-da with sixteen 
chieftains in his train and with a formidable array of troops. 

The envoy Sun who, we will remember, had married a 
Mongol princess, now wrote an urgent letter to the king say- 
ing ‘ ‘The emperor is angry because you persist in disobeying 
him and he is sending seventeen kings against you. But he 
says that if you will leave the island and follow out his com- 
mands he will even now recall the army. You have now an 
opportunity of giving your country a lasting peace. If you 
leave the island, send your son to the emperor and receive 
the Mongol envoy well, it will be a blessing to the kingdom of 
Koryu. If you will not do this, I beg of you to put all my 
family to death.” 

Beneath this last appeal lay a terrible threat and the king 
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realized it. A great council was convened and the universal 
voice was in favor of compliance ; but a single voice was 
raised in opposition. It said “How much treasure have we 
squandered on this insatiable barbarian, and how many good 
men have gone as envoys and never returned. Let the king go 
out now from this place of safety and when we behold him a 
corpse our condition will be enviable* indeed !“ This word 
startles the assembly. Cowards that they are, they rise to their 
feet and with one voice applaud the stirring words and charge 
the king to stay in his island fortress and still defy the savage 
of the north. 

Gen. Ya Gol-da now sent a messenger to the King pur- 
porting to be from the Emperor saying “I have begun from 
the rising sun and I will conquer to its going down. All peo- 
ple rejoice but you, who do not listen. I now send Gen. Ya 
Gol-da. If you receive him well, I will leave you in peace ; if 
not, I will never forgive the offence. ” Immediately putting 
his troops in motion the redoubtable general appoached the 
strongest fortress in Whang-ha Province. It was surrounded 
by almost perpendicular precipices. The commandant laugh- 
at the Mongols and defied them, and feasted in their sight. 
But the Mongols, directing all their energy at a single point, 
soon battered down a portion of the well, set fire to the build- 
ings with fire arrows, and with scaling ladders effected an en- 
trance. The commandant hanged himself, and 4,700 of the 
garrison were put to the sword. All children above ten years 
old were killed and all the women were ravished, 

Gen. Ya Gol-d&, being at To-san in Whang-ha Province, 
received a plaintive letter from the king asking him to retire 
from the country. He told the bearer of this missive “The 
Emperor says the king is too old to bow. I am going to find 
out whether this is true, I will give him just six day to get 
here/ * The messenger argued the dangerous condition of the 
road and said it could not be done in that time. Then the 
Mongol forces turned earstward and began to destroy the for- 
tresses and loot the store-houses, at the same time sending to 
the king saying “If every prefect in the land will send in a 
written surrender I will retire/ ' This was impossible in the 
present state of turmoil, and it probably was a mere pleasantry 
on the part of the Mongols. 
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The town of Ch‘un-ch‘uu was a rather formidable place 
and its siege and fall offer some Interesting Indications of the 
method of Mongol warfare. First a double fence or stockade 
was built around the town and outside this a bank six feet 
high and a ditch correspondingly deep. Ere long the supply 
of water in the town gave out and the people killed their cat- 
tle and drank the blood. The distress was terrible. Cho 
Hyo-ip, a leading man, seeing that there was no escape, first 
burned up his family and then killed himself. The prefect 
fought until he was exhausted and then threw himself into a 
burning house and perished. A party of the strongest of the 
remaining soldiers made a fierce attack upon one portion of 
the stockade and succeeded in breaking through, but they could 
not force the bank and tren :h beyond. The enemy entered, 
razed the town and burned the grain, and the women were 
carried away. During this time the king was using the only 
means left for turning the tide of war. He was worshipping 
every spirit that he could think of, and before every large 
boulder. E N raised all his ancestors several rounds in the 
ladder of apotheosis ; but it all seemed to have little effect upon 
the progress of events. Another renegade, Yi Hyun, arose in 
the north and forced many districts into his following. 

In the course of time Gen. Ya Gol-dS arrived before the 
town of OTung-ju in Ch‘ung-ch‘ung Province, but being un- 
able to reduce It without a regular siege, he left his main army 
there and came north to the vicinity of Kang-wha. He then 
announced, “If the King will come out and meet me here I 
will take my forces" back across the Yalu.* * With this message 
he sent ten Mongol generals to the king. The latter complied, 
and with a heavy guard came across the straits and met Ya Gol- 
daat Seung-ch‘i5n~bu. Gen. Mong Go-da was present with Ya 
Gol-d3 at the interview which followed. The Mongol general 
said “After we crossed the Yalu into Koryii, thousands of 
your people fell every day. Why should you think only of 
your own comfort while your people are dying thus by tens 
of thousands? If you had consented to come out sooner, 
many lives would have been saved. We now ought to make 
a firm treaty/* He added that Mongol prefects must be 
placed In each district and that a force of ten thousand in all 
must be quartered upon Koryu. To this the king replied that 
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with such conditions it would be extremely difficult for him 
to return to Song-do. In spite of this the Mongol leader 
placed one of his men in each of the prefectures. The only 
question which was discussed in the royal councils was how 
to get rid of the Mongols. One man dared to suggest that the 
Crown Prince be sent to intercede with the emperor. The 
king flew into a rage at this but soon he was so far mollified as 
to consent to sending his second son, Chang, with rich gifts 
to the Mongol court, a course of procedure which once more 
drained the royal coffers to the last farthing. The king had 
promised the Mongols to go back to Song-do “gradually” as 
fast as preparations could be made, and also to destroy the 
palaces in Kang-wha. The Mongols kept their word and re- 
tired but as they went they plundered and ravaged. When 
they had gone the king caught the renegade Yi Hyun and killed 
him and his son, and banished all his adherents. This was a 
dangerous course, for this man had acted as guide to the 
Mongols and the latter were more than likely to resent his 
death. So it turned out, for an envoy came post from the 
Mongol court complaining that only the king alone had come 
out from Kang-wha, and that a man who had helped the 
Mongols had been slain for it. Whether the king answered 
these complaints satisfactorily we do not know, but soon the 
emperor developed a new plan. He sent Gen. Cha Ra-dS 
with 5,000 troops to become governor- general of Koryu. The 
emperor little knew what sort of a man he was letting loose 
upon Koryu. No sooner had this beast in human shape crossed 
the frontier than he began a systematic course of extermina- 
tion- He killed right and left, every living thing. The king 
hastened to remonstrate but he answered ‘ ‘Unless all the people 
have their hair cut I shall continue to kill.” The records say 
that he carried into captivity the enormous number of 206,800 
souls, both men and women, and that of the dead he left be- 
hind no estimate was ever made. When the emperor heard of 
this, even his fierce heart was touched, and the next year, 
1255, he recalled the monster. The latter obeyed but on his 
way north he built fortified camps along the way, for future use. 

In spite of the thanks which the Koryii king sent to the 
emperor for this deliverance, the latter allowed this same 
general to come back with a powerful force, and accompanied 
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by the same former envoy, Sun, who had married the Mongol 
princess, The king had to go out and meet them and waste 
his remaining treasure in useless presents. So thoroughly 
was his exchequer depleted that his own table was but ill 
supplied. 

The two countries were now nominally at peace, but as 
Gen. Cha seemed bent on fighting, there seemed to be noth- 
ing to do but to fight. Some of his soldiers were roughly 
handled at Chung-ju where a thousand were killed. Again 
in the east a large detachment of his troops were heavily 
defeated. 

At last Gen. Cha came, in his sanguinary wanderings, 
to the vicinity of Kang-wha and displayed his banners in 
sight of that island, to the great uneasiness of its occupants. 
Sun, the renegade, was now a Mongol general and was as 
bitter against Koryd as any of the northern savages. 

The king, in despair, sent Kim Su-gan to the emperor 
to make a last appeal to his clemency, but the emperor 
replied *T cannot recall my troops, for your king will not 
come out from his retreat”. To this the envoy made the 
beautiful reply, “The frightened quarry will not come forth 
from its hole till the hunter has departed. The flower cannot 
spring from the frozen sod”. Upon hearing this the emperor 
immediately gave orders for the recall of the ruthless Gen. 
Cha, 

Ch’oe Hang the son of Ch’oe U, had held the position 
of viceroy for eight years. His course had been one of utter 
selfishness and oppression. Many honorable men had met 
their death at his hands. He now died, Peaving a son, Ch’oe 
Chung, a young man of considerable power. When th * viceroy 
died his retainers did not announce the fact until the house- 
hold had been put in readiness for any emergency and a 
strong armed guard had been stationed at every approach. 
We can argue from this fact that the viceroyalty was any- 
thing but pleasing to the king and that in case the viceroy 
died the king would be glad of an opportunity to abolish the 
office altogether. Subsequent events proved the truth of this 
supposition. When everything was in readiness the death 
was announced and the young man Ch’oe Chung was put for- 
ward as viceroy. The king was obliged to confirm him in 
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the office. He had no power to refuse. Ch’oe Jung* was a 
son by a concubine and from this time the annals contain no 
mention of men’s birth on the mother’s side. This was be- 
cause Ch’oe Jung killed everybody who was heard speaking 
slightingly of his birth. If anyone had a spite against an- 
other he could always effectually vent it by charging him 
with having said that Ch’oe Chung was of common birth. 

Disaster and distress followed each other thick and fast 
in these days. An insurrection arose in Kang-wim Province 
under the leadership of one An Yul, but was put down. A 
famine wasted the country and the poor were fed out of the 
government supplies. The Mongols though nominally at 
peace with Koryu seemed to consider the territory as their 
legitimate foraging ground, and now they came walking 
through the land, coming even to the gates of Song-do. The 
king sent Gen. Yi Euug and feasted the unwelcome guests 
in the hope of inducing them to leave the unhapp} r country. 
It was a vain hope They turned southward and continued 
their thieving across the Han River even to Chik-san. The 
king feasted them again and asked them to desist. The 
leader replied that he would do so if the king would come 
out of Kang-wha and send the Crown Prince to the Mongol 
court. As this leader was that same Gen. Cha who had once 
been recalled by the emperor for cruelty T we may easily un- 
derstand how anxious the king was to be rid of him, at any 
cost. He therefore consented to the conditions, and Gen. 
Cha retired as far as Yun-ju and ordered all the detachments 
of his army to desist from plundering. The king kept his 
word, in part at least, for he sent not the Crown Prince but 
his second son together with Ch’oe Chung. 

Ch’oe Chung used his wits 'for the purpose of personal 
emolument and his credulity also led him into all kinds of 
difficulties. His grand mistake was in casting off an aged 
slave, Kim In-jun, who had served his father and grand- 
father faithfully and deserved better treatment at the young 
man’s hands. The worm, thus trodden upon, turned and bit 
to the bone. It was as follows. The aged servant, gaining 
access to the king, told him that the young viceroy was dead 
and in a moment secured another man as leader of the sol- 
diers. Clad with his new power the vengeful old man caught 
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and killed some of the most intimate friends of the viceroy 
and in the early morning gained access to the viceroy’s house 
and hunted him from room to room. He found him hidden 
in a disused chimney flue from which he was speedily drawn 
forth and dispatched. When the old slave announced this to 
the king the latter said “You have done me a great favor”, 
and could hardly refrain from tears. The king then destroyed 
the picture of Ch’02 Chung-heun who had founded the vice- 
royalty, and distributed the ill-gotten wealth of the Ch’oe 
family among the people. It is said that even the lowest cit- 
izen received at least three bags of rice or other grain. At 
the same time all Ch’oe’s following were banished. 

The year 1258 had now come, the last that the aged king 
Ko-jang was destined to see. In this year the Mongols came 
again as usual. They began by building and garrisoning 
a fortress at Eui-ju, Then Gen. Cha Ra-d2 with a small 
body of a thousand troops came southwards as far as Su-an in 
Whang-hS Province. It shows how uttei ly shorn of power 
KoryiS was, that this general should dare to penetrate so far 
into the land with only a thousand men at his back. Hear- 
ing of this the aged king decided to try a little artifice. He 
came out of Kang-wha, across the straits to Tong-jin on the 
opposite bank, in order to make it appear that he had com- 
plied with the emperor’s command. Gen. Cha demanded 
that the crown prince also come out. He made a line of 
camps all the way from Song-do to Tong- jin and settled down 
as if he intended to stay and see his orders obeyed. The king 
had retired to the island again upon the near approach of the 
Mongols and now the latter redoubled their demands and 
ravaged more remorselessly than ever. They swarmed all 
about Kang-wha and nothing but a narrow strip of water lay 
between the king and that more than half savage a f my. The 
water proved, however, an effective barrier. All this time an* 
other Mongol force under Gen. San Gil-dfi was wasting the 
northern and eastern districts, The people of Wha-ju and of 
fourteen other towns, led by one Sin Chip-pyfing sought refuge 
on Cho-do island but finding this insecure, moved to another; 
but some Koryu renegades led Mongol troops there and over- 
threw the little colony. 

The king now altered his tactics. Sending an envoy to 
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China he said “I have desired to obey the emperor but 
hitherto I have been prevented by the powerful officials. 
Now that the viceroy has been put out of the way I will go 
back to Song-do and do as vou shall direct. But we are 
surrounded by your soldiery and it is hard to move. We are 
like mice when the cat is about. Bet them be ordered back 
home and I will do as you direct, ’ ’ 

Meanwhile two traitors in the north had overpowered 
the Koryu general and had gone over to the enemy. The 
whole north was therefore without a single defence and was 
being held by these two traitors under Mongol orders. Such 
was the unhappy condition of affairs when the year 125S 
came to a close. 

Chapter VH. 

The Mongols a fixture. . , .a royal envoy. . . ,his reception . . . .palaces on 

Kang-wha destroyed the regency Mongol troops ordered away 

standing complaint. a singular custom pirates the 

prince finds Kublai Khan the prince returns to Korea. . , . Mongol 

policy conciliatory. . * .again suspicious tribute remitted. . . .king 

goes to China Sun silenced. . . .Chinese envoys to Japan, . . .ac- 

companied by Korean envoys Kublai ’s message to Japan.,.. 

specified charges against Koryu Mongol general murdered,... 

envoys to Japan shabbily treated .... Kublai orders Koryu to aid in 
the invasion of Japan. . . .Kim Ehun destroyed. . . .Japanese captive® 

sent to Peking revolution . , . .the emperor threatens. . . .king re’ 

instated. . . .king goes to China. . . .his requests. . . .returns. , . .sedi- 
tion preparations to invade Japan. , . . officials’ wives restored 

a remarkable commissioner. , . . Kublai proclaims the Yuan empire 

....Japanese envoy rebellion on Quelpart finances in bad 

shape .... Koryu falsely accused .... rebellion stamped out .... Koreans 
build boats for the Mongols. , . .the army of invasion . , . .the expedi" 

tion sets sail .... attack .... driven back by storms the king’s 

Mongol queen. . . .Mongol coiffure and dress. . , .argument for plural- 
ity of wives. , . .women’s rights. . . .another envoy to Japan. 

The year 1259 opened with the sending of an envoy to 
China but he was waylaid, robbed and killed by Koryii 
ruffians ; thus Koryu was ever discredited in the eyes of 
China. The Mongols now began to make fields about P’yifog- 
yang with the intention of making that city a permanent 
Mongol center. They repaired the walls of the town and 
constructed new war boats on the river. 
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The king came to the decision that there was no pos- 
sibility of ridding himself of this incubus but by sending the 
crown prince to China. When Gen. Cha Ra-dS heard of 
this he was highly pleased. Of course it would appear that 
he had brought about this happy result. This was in the 
third moon and Gen. Cha expected the arrival of the prince 
the following mouth. When he heard that he was not to 
start till the fourth moon he was angry ; the king therefore 
hurried the preparations and sent the prince off in the third 
moon. The escort consisted of forty men, and there were 
three hundred horse-loads of gifts. In good time all arrived at 
the court of the Mongol emperor. Gen. Cha however did not 
enjoy his triumph, for at this very time he sickened and died. 

When the prince arrived at the Chinese court the emper- 
or was away on a compaign against the Sung Empire in the 
south ; so he announced himself to the official in charge at 
the capital, Song Kil. The latter asked if the king had as 
yet gone back to Song-do, to which the prince replied in the 
negative, but added that the king would go as soon as pos- 
sible if the emperor demanded it. Song Kil rejoined “How 
can we recall the soldiers so long as the king does not leave 
Kang-wha?” The Prince replied “Gen. Cha said that if I 
came the troops would be recalled. If they are not recalled 
the people will have no hope except in flight.” When Song 
Kil heard this he countermanded an order which had been 
given for additional troops to be sent into the peninsula. 
Word was sent, instead, ordering the destruction of the 
palaces on Kang-wha. The order was obeyed and it is said 
that the fall of the buildings sounded like distant thunder. 
But the aged king who had suffered so many vicissitudes of 
fortune was not to survive this great shame, and in the sum- 
mer of 1259 he passed away. 

Koryu was now without a king and the crown prince 
was far away in China. It was decided to form a regency to 
to act until the return of the prince. At first it was conferred 
upon the second son of the deceased king but the officials, re- 
membering that the dying king had said “Put my grandson 
in as regent until the prince returns'’, made the change, and 
the crown prince’s son, Sun, became regent pending his 
father’s return. 
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As the Mongol troops continued their depredations in 
the north an envoy was again dispatched to the emperor’s 
court. As the latter was still away campaigning in the south 
the envoy made bold to follow him up. He passed ChiSk-san 
and finally found the emperor at Hyup-ju and delivered his 
message. The emperor said “If you profess to be friendly 
with me why are you always talking about my troops being 
in the way ? Yet since the crown prince has come to China 
I am willing to show you this favor’ ’ . He thereupon sent 
an order for the retirement of all Mongol troops from Korea. 

Some busybody told the emperor that KoryiS had no 
desire to hold faith with China and in consequence an envoy 
came in haste to Song-do demanding why the people who had 
fled to the islands did not return to their homes. The reply 
was that the detention of the prince in China was a cause of 
uneasiness and that even if he returned it would take at 
least three years to get the people back to their homes ; how 
much less could it be done with the prince in China. This 
then became the standing complaint of the Mongols, that the 
Korean people would not come back to the mainland. 

By this time the uncertainty of affairs and the fact that 
the central government was weak and the Mongols still 
numerous caused great instability in the north. The people 
were easily induced to revolt on the slightest provocation. 
It became a regular custom for the people, if they did not 
like their prefect, to kill him and transfer their allegiance to 
the Mongols. The central government did not dare to pun- 
ish them, for this would provoke the Mongols, and reprisals 
would be in order. At the same time there was trouble in 
the south, for pirates from both Japan and the Sung kingdom 
of southern China kept ravaging the island of Quelpart. An 
official was sent from Song-do to take in hand the defense of 
the island but the people found him worse than the pirates 
had been. 

It was in 1260 that the crown prince followed the em- 
peror southward, but soon after reaching the emperor’s 
camp the latter died in the town of Hap-ju and Gen. A-ri 
Pal-ga took the reins of power arbitrarily. The prince knew 
that the great general Hol-p‘il-ry 01 (Kublai) would doubtless 
become emperor in spite of this seditious movement on the 
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part of A-ri Pal-ga ; so lie secretly effected his escape from 
the latter’s camp and struck directly across the country to 
Kang-nam where he found Hol-p'il-ryftl in charge of an army, 
and, informing him of the emperor’s decease, they both 
hastened toward Peking. It was not till the crown prince 
returned to Peking that he learned of his father’s death and 
he hastened to assume the, mourner’s garb. 

The emperor, Kublai Khan, sent him back to KoryiS 
with great honor, believing that, as he was to become king of 
KoryQ, the vassal power would thus become more closely 
united to China. Two Mongol generals came with him as 
escort. These were Sok Yi-kS and Kang Wha-sang. On 
the way these generals were told by a Koryu renegade that 
the crown prince would change the capital to Quelpart. 
They asked the prince to face this man and deny the charge 
but he assumed a royal attitude and exclaimed “I would cut 
off my hair and become a slave before I would meet the vil- 
lain”. The generals were ashamed to press the matter. As 
they approached Kang-wha the prince’s son, the acting king 
came with a great retinue to meet them at Che-jung Harbor, 
where they all took boat and crossed to the island. As the 
Mongol generals strongly urged the king to go back to Song- 
do, the latter sent many of the officials back there in order to 
make it appear as if he would follow shortly. All Mongol 
soldiers were now recalled from KoryQ and all their prefects 
as well. The emperor likewise gave the king a present of 
seals, clothing, bows, arrows, silks and other articles of value. 
The king so far conceded to the wishes of his suzerain as to 
remove from Kang-wha to Tong- jin on the adjacent mainland, 
from which, however, it was but half an hour’s sail across to 
the island again. In addition to this the king sent the heir 
apparent to China with gifts, of which, in view of the deple- 
tion of Koryu’s treasury, the officials gave the greater part 
out of their private means. The main request preferred at 
Kublai’ s court was that he would not listen longer to the rep- 
resentations of Kory a renegades whose one object was to 
stir up strife and keep the countries at war with each other. 
The emperor assented to this. 

In 1261 the emperor made a requisition upon KoryQ for 
a large amount of copper and lead. The king did not have 
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the copper and yet did not dare to refuse ; so he sent to A-t‘o 
in China and bought copper and delivered it as ordered, but 
told how he had procured it. The emperor charged him with 
lying and claimed that he was remiss in. her duties as a 
vassal. He moreover ordered that the king take a census of 
Koryft, establish a horse relay system, train soldiers and 
prepare provisions for an army. The king was unable to 
comply and an estrangement grew up between him and the 
emperor which was unfortunate for both. Hong Ta-gu, a 
Koryu renegade, took advantage of this to charge the Koryu 
prince, who was then in Peking, with having insulted the 
Mongol crown prince. The emperor believed the charge 
and cut off the Koryu prince’s revenues and treated him with 
marked coldness. Hong also poisoned the emperor toward 
Koryu by intimating that she would soon attempt to throw 
off the yoke of China. But by the following year the rela- 
tions seem to have become cordial again, for when the king 
asked that the tribute be remitted on the ground of the 
heavy expense of rebuilding palaces at Song-do, the emperor 
not only consented but sent a present of 500 sheep. Kory ft 
was also fortunate in the sending of an envoy to Japan, for 
he returned with a large amount of rice and cloth from 
Tsushima, which had been stolen by Japanese corsairs. 

In 1263 the king was ordered to repair to Peking. A long 
discussion followed, some of the courtiers advising one thing 
and some another. The monks at this time said, in effect, “I 
told you so 1 ’, for they had long ago promised the king that if 
he would favor them he would not be called to Peking. But 
go he did, leaving his son to administer the kingdom in his 
absence. Sun, whom we will remember as the Koryu gentle- 
man who had married a Mongol princess and who was tho- 
roughly Mongolized, told the emperor that there were 38,000 
troops in Koryh and that someone should go and bring them 
to China where they could act as allies for the Mongols in 
their conquests. To this Yi Chang-yung, who was in the 
king’s retinue, answered. 4 ‘Formerly we had that number 
of soldiers but many have died and few are left. If the 
emperor cannot believe this let him send Sun with me to Ko- 
ry a and we will review all the troops and learn the truth.’’ 
This was a telling blow, for Sun knew that if he once crossed 
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into Koryu territory his life would not be 'worth an hour’s 
ransom ; so he discreetly held his peace. The king came 
back to Song-do in December of the same year. 

In 1264 the Japanese pirates made another descent upon 
the shores of southern Koryu but were driven away by the 
royal forces under Gen. An Hong. 

In 1265 the seed was sown that led to the attempted 
invasion of Japan by the Mongols. A Koryu citizen, Cho I, 
found his way to Peking and there, having gained the ear of 
the emperor, told him that the Mongol power ought to 
secure the vassalage of Japan. The emperor listened favor- 
able and determined to make advances in that direction. He 
therefore appointed Heuk Chuk and Eun Hong as envoys to 
Japan and ordered them to go by way of Kory® and take 
with them to Japan a Koryu envoy as well.^Arriving in 
Koryu they delivered this message to the king and two 
officials. Son Kun-bi and Kim Ch‘an were appointed to ac- 
company them to Japan. They proceeded by the way of Kb- 
je Harbor in Kyung-saug Province but were driven back by a 
fierce storm and the king sent the Mongol envoys back to 
Peking. The Emperor was ill satisfied with the outcome of 
the adventure and sent Heuk Chuk with a letter to the king 
•ordering him to forward the Mongol envoy to Japan. The 
message which he was to deliver to the ruler of Japan said 
“The Mongol power is kindly disposed toward you and 
desires to open friendly intercourse with you. She does not 
desire your submission but if you accept her patronage the 
great Mongol empire will cover the earth.” The king for- 
warded the message with the envoys to Japan, and informed 
the emperor of the fact. 

Meanwhile the emperor was being worked upon by 
designing men who were seeking to injure Koryu. They suc- 
ceeded so well in their designs that he sent an envoy bearing 
a list of specified charges against the king. (1) You have 
enticed Mongol neople to Koryii. ( 2 ) You did not feed our 
troops when they were in Koryii. (3) You persistently re- 
fuse to come back to the capital. (4) When our envoy went 
to Koryfi you bad a spy watch him. (5) Your tribute has not 
been at all equal to the demand we made. (6) You brought it 
about that the Japanese did not accept our offer. The emperor’s 
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suspicions continued to increase until finally he sent a general, 
XJ-ya Son-dal, to demand that Yi Chang-yong and Kim Chun, 
two of the most influential officials of Kory 11, together with the 
father and son of the latter, be brought to Peking. Kim Chun , 
on learning of this, advised that the envoy be promptly killed 
and that the king remain in some island, out of harm’s way. 
But the king knew that such a course wo a Id be suicidal and 
firmly refused. So Kim Chun himself put Gen. U-ya Son-dal 
to death and then announced the fact to the court. The king 
and court were dumbfounded at his temerity but dared not lay 
hands on him, though they all felt sure they would suffer for 
his rash act. Fortunately for them, however, other events of 
great importance were happening which distracted the atten- 
tion of the emperor and secured immunity from punishment. 
These events we must now relate. 

The Mongol and Koryu envoys, upon reaching the Japan- 
°se capital, were treated with marked disrespect. They were 
not allowed to enter the gates, but were lodged at a place called 
T^-ja-bu, outside the west gate of the city. There they 
remained five months, and their entertainment was of the 
poorest quality. And at last they were dismissed without re- 
ceiving any answer either to the emperor or to the king. 

Kublai Khan was not the kind of a man to relish this sort 
of treatment and when he heard the story he sent a messenger 
straight to Koryti telling the king *T have decided to invade 
Japan, You must immediately begin the building* of one thou- 
sand boats. You must furnish four thousand bags of rice and 
a contingent of 40,000 troops.” The king replied that this 
was beyond his power, for so many of the people had run away 
that workmen could not be secured in sufficient numbers. 
The emperor, however, was resolute and soon sent an envoy 
to see if his orders were being carried out, and to make a sur- 
vey of the straits between Koryu and Japan, in the vicinity of 
Heuk-san Island. The emperor could scarcely believe that 
the Japanese would dare to treat his envoy so disrespectfully 
as had been reported and he suspected that it was some sort 
of ruse that the king of KoryB had been playing on him ; so 
he decided to send his envoy Heuk ChQk once more to Japan. 
This time also he was accompanied by a Koryii envoy, Sim Sa- 
jSn. 
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Meantime Kim Cliuu finding that his foul murder of the 
Mongol envoy went unpunished, became prouder and more 
headstrong. His son stole two boatloads of vegetables intend- 
ed for the king’s own table. This roused the ire of the king. 
Kim Chun might kill all the Mongol envoys he wished but when 
it came to stealing from the king’s table something must be 
done. There was only one official, Ini Yun, who hated Kim 
Chun worse than he feared him and the king selected this man 
for the work in hand. Sending away all the other officials to 
a neighboring monastery to sacrifice to Buddha for his health, 
he summoned Kim Chun and, when he had him at his mercy, 
let Im Yun fall upon him with a club and take his life. Kim 
Chun’s brother likewise fell the same day and the household of 
the offender was broken up. The usual impotence of the king 
was illustrated here by the very trick to which he was forced 
in order to rid himself of his traitorous subject. 

The spring of 1268 opened, and still the envoys had not 
returned from Japan. The Koryu people managed to capture 
some Japanese from Tsushima who had come near the Korean 
coast. They were sent to Peking together with an envoy. 
The emperor was delighted, showed the captives all over the 
palace and reviewed the army before them. After showing 
them all the grandeur of the Mongol court, he sent them back 
to tell their king about it and to urge him to make friends 
with the great Yuan empire. This same year the crown 
prince went to the Mongol court. 

Im Yun, whom the king had used as an instrument for 
the removal of the obnoxious Kim Chun, did not intend to go 
without his reward. He began to plan how he might become 
a king-maker himself. He desired to depose the king and put 
another in his place who would be quite subservient to him- 
self. To this end he began to banish those who might oppose 
him in this scheme, and at last when he had cleared the way 
and deemed the time ripe, he surrounded himself with a power- 
ful guard and called all the officials to a council. He told them 
that the king desired to kill him, but rather than die tamely 
he was resolved to do something desperate. He asked them 
if they agreed, but no man dared to open his mouth. Then 
putting on his armor he led the way to the palace and pro- 
claimed Chang as king. This Chang was a distant relative of 
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the king. He also made all the officials bow to him. The re- 
cords say that this deed was accompanied by a tremendous 
storm of rain in which the deposed king was driven forth on 
foot. Im Yun and his lewd followers then proceeded to loot 

the palace, T _ , 

The parvenu Chang, at the instance of Im Yun, sent an 

envoy to the Mongol court saying that the king had handed 
over the reins of government to him. The king’s sou, who 
had gone but lately to the Chinese court, was now on his way 
home He arrived at night on the farther bank of the Yalu 
River and was there met by a secret messenger who had cross- 
ed in the dark to tell him that Chang had usurped the throne 
and that soldiers had been stationed at Eui-jtt to kill him 
when he arrived. So the Prince turned and hastened back to 
the emperor and a letter was immediately dispatched demand- 
ing the reinstatement of the rightful sovereign. After two 
such appeals had remained unanswered the emperor threaten- 
ed to send an army to enforce the demand. The officials there- 
upon became afraid and reluctantly put the rightful king back 
upon his throne. The empeior then ordered both the king 
and the man who had deposed him to go to China in order 
that the matter might be investigated. The king went but 
Im Yun refused and sent his son instead. The emperor or- 
dered the king to write out the cause of the trouble but the 
latter feared that if he did so it would make trouble for him 
when he went back, for Im Yun was a powerful and unscru- 
pulous man. He therefore told the emperor that he was 
with a lame hand that prevented his writing. Eater 
however, in private, he made the matter bare before the em- 
peror and as a consequence Im Yun’s son was thrown into 
prison. Before returning to Koryu the king asked the em- 
peror to bestow upon his son, the crown prince, the hand of 
one of the Mongol princesses, to give him a Mongol escort 
back to Kory», to place a Mongol governor at P’yiSng-yang 
and to return to the control of Koryu the northern districts of 
the peninsula. The emperor consented to all but the last of 
these requests. When the king came back to Song-do, Im 
Yun attempted to oppose him but was speedily put down and 
decapitated. 

Arriving at the capital the king went into camp outside 
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the walls to await the completion of the palace which was in 
course of construction,* The troops oppressed the people, and 
when the king ordered them to disband they marched out in a 
body and went by boat to Chul-la Province and began to act 
in a rebellious manner. A royal army, sent against them, 
chased them into the island of Chin-do where they forced the 
people to join their standards. Mongol and KoryiS troops 
were sent against them, but the people hated the Mongols so 
heartily that this rather added to the difficulty than otherwise, 
and the disaffection, spreading with increased rapidity, began 
to assume serious proportions* The emperor learned of this 
and, believing that the king was hardly equal to the task of 
managing the affairs of the government, sent a commissioner 
to assume control at Song-do. 

Matters stood thus when in 1270 the emperor determined 
to send another envoy to Japan. Cho Yong-p‘il and Hong 
Ta-gu were appointed to this important mission and they were 
joined in KoryQ by the representative of that country, by 
name Yang Yun-so?^ This embassy was charged with the 
somewhat dangerous task of demanding the. submission of Ja- 
pan. The emperor did not anticipate success in this, as is 
shown by the fact that he had rice fields made in Pong-san, 
Koryu, to raise rice for an army of invasion which he intend- 
ed to launch upon Japan. For this work he ordered the king 
to furnish 6000 plows and oxen, as well as seed grain. The 
king protested that this was quite beyond his power, but as 
the emperor insisted he sent through the country and by force 
or persuasion obtained a fraction of the number demanded. 
The emperor aided by sending 10,000 pieces of silk. The Koryit 
army had dwindled to such a point that butchers and slaves 
were enrolled in the lists. The rebel army had been driven 
out of Chin-do, but a remnant had crossed over to Quelpart 
where the kingdom of T‘am-na still flourished. Many of 
these rebels had been captured on Chin-do and had been taken 
as captives to China. Now at the request of the king they 
were sent back to Song-do for punishment. A curious com- 
plication arose in connection with this. These rebels, when 
they first went to Kang-wha had stolen the wives of many of 
the officials there and had carried them south. These women 
accompanied their newly acquired husbands to China ; but 
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now that they were all returned to Song-do many of them 
again met their former husbands. Some were received back 
gladly while others were not wanted, owing to new arrange- 
ments which were quite satisfactory. But the king command- 
ed that all officials who found their former wives should take 
them back. 

The emperor, influenced by evil-minded men who exag- 
gerated the wealth of the peninsula, demanded that Kory is 
send a large amount of timber to China, but the king answered 
that he could not accomplish impossibilities. The commissioner 
who had been sent was a capable man and was well liked by 
the people in spite of his Mongol nationality. The commis- 
sioner fell ill and was fast approaching his end. The king 
sent him some medicine but he refused to take it, saying that 
if he took it and yet died the emperor might charge the king 
with having made away with him by poison. So the disease 
ran its course and the commissioner expired amid the lamen- 
tations of the people. Their appreciation of this Mongol’s 
kindness shows how badly they were accustomed to being 
governed. Their high appreciation of his mild and just gov- 
ernment overcame even their prejudice against his birth. 

It was in this same year that Kublai Khan proclaimed the 
name of his empire Yuan. 

When the Mongol and Koryu envoys returned from Japan 
they were accompanied by a Japanese envoy. The king hur- 
ried them on to Peking where they were received by the em- 
peror with great delight, who hoped that he had now gained 
his point. But he did not relax his preparations for an in- 
vasion, for he commanded the king to hasten the construction 
of boats and the collection of provisions. Everything however 
was hindered by the rebels on Quelpart who built there a strong 
fortress and made it a center from which to harry the southern 
islands and even parts of the mainland. The exchequer was 
exhausted and the people could not endure further taxation. 
Many of them fled from their homes to escape the exactions 
of the government. It is said that one day the king himself 
had to get along without any side dishes or condiments. 

The land seemed doomed to misfortune. A marauding 
party of Japanese landed at Keum-ju and the people, in fear 
of their lives, treated them well and gave them whatever they 
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asked for. This the renegade Hong Ta-gn told the emperor 
with embellishments of his own and averred that KoryiS was 
making friends with Japan with a view to an invasion of 
China. The action of the people of Keum-ju made this seem 
probable. This fed the emperor’s suspicions of Koryu’s bad 
faith and added materially to the overwhelming difficulties 
under which the land was already staggering. 

The matter of the Quelpart rebels came to an issue when 
they began ravaging the coast of Chill- la Province, burning 
at one place between twenty and thirty ships and carrying 
away a number of Mongol soldiers as prisoners. The follow- 
ing spring a strong body of Mongol and Koryil troops crossed 
to Quelpart, overthrew the stronghold of the rebels and placed 
there a garrison of 500 Mongol and 1000 Koryu troops. 

The eventful year 1273 opened with a vigorous demand 
on the part of the emperor that the king prepare 300 vessels, 
for which he was to supply not only the labor but the materi- 
als as well. At the same time the vanguard of the army of 
invasion, 5000 strong, came to Koryu, perhaps to see that the 
commands of the emperor were promptly complied wdth. 
They brought 33,000 pieces of silk to use in purchasing sup- 
plies for their maintenance. Silk was the very last thing that 
the poverty-stricken people of Koryil wanted, but it was forced 
upon them and they had to buy whether they Wished or not. 
The king in attempted obedience to the Emperor’s demands 
assembled 3500 carpenters and other artisans necessary to the 
building of the boats, and the work was begun. 

The Mongol governor who had been placed at P‘yung- 
yang was a man of dark and fierce aspect and he was univers- 
ally feared and hated. He also demanded the society of the 
fair sex and seized women right and left. Famine stared 
the capital in the face and the emperor was obliged to send 

20.000 bags of rice to relieve the distress. In spite of the 
inauspiciousness of the times the crown prince who had been 
plighted to a Mongol princess was sent to Peking where the 
nuptials were celebrated. No sooner had this been done than 
the emperor sent to Koryu the main body of the army which 
was to cross the straits and attack Japan. It consisted of 

25.000 men. Thus slightingly did the great conqueror gauge 
the prowess of the Island Empire. 
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King W&n-jong died while the prince was in China and 
the emperor hastened to confer upon the latter the insignia 
of royalty and send him back to take charge of affairs at 
home. This prince’s name was Ko, posthumous title Chhtng- 
ryul. The princess, his wife, did not accompany him to Ko- 
ryiS at first but waited to follow at leisure. When the young 
king arrived at Song-do has first act was to send an escort to 
bring his Mongol queen to him. 

The events above recorded had followed thick and fast 
upon each other and now the great and long contemplated in- 
vasion of Japan was about to become an accomplished fact. 
The entire army of invasion rendezvoused on the southeastern 
coast of Korea, opposite the islands of Japan. It consisted of 
25,000 Mongol troops under Generals Hoi Ton, Hong Ta-gu 
and Yu Pok-hvong; and 15,000 Koryu troops under Gen. 
Kim Pang~gyung. 4 $The flotilla that was to carry this army 
across the straits consisted of 900 boats. Sailing from the 
shores of Korea the fleet made for the island of Iki near the 
mainland of Japan. Entering the harbor of Sam-nang they 
found a small garrison stationed there. Generals Kim and 
Hong attacked and routed this outpost, returning to the fleet, 
it is said, with 1000 heads. From this point they approached 
the mainland, landing at several points for the purpose of 
making a general advance intd the country. The Japanese 
however attacked them briskly and checked the advance, but 
were themselves checked by a KoryQ General, Pak, whom the 
Mongols praised highly for his valor. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the allied Koryu and 
Mongol forces must retire sooner or later. Forty thousand 
men could do nothing on the Japanese mainland. So they 
retired slowly back to their boats. Nature aided the Japanese, 
for a storm arose which wrecked many of the boats and many 
more were scattered, so that the total loss to the allied forces 
was something over 13000. The scattered remnants of the 
fleet rendezvoused as best they could at the harbor of Hap 
and from there made their way back to KoryiS, So ended the 
first attempt to subdue the Land of the Rising Sun. 

Meanwhile events were not at a standstill in the penin- 
sula. The king went as far as P ? yfing-yang to meet his bride. 
Escorting her back to the capital he gave her a palace of her 
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own, fitted up according to her fancy. The records say that 
she had sheep skins hanging in the doorways. This would 
probably be in accord with Mongol ideas. The former Queen 
was lowered to the position of second wife or concubine. 
The Mongoiizing tendency had now gone so far that the king 
ordered the officials to adopt the Mongol coiffure. The order 
was not obeyed until after long and heated debate, but at last 
the conservatives were voted down and all submitted to the new v 
style. At the same time the Mongol dress was also adopted. 

An amusing incident is reported as having occurred 
about this time. A courtier named Pa-gyu observed to the 
king, “The male population of the country has been decimated 
but there are still plenty of women. For this reason it is 
that the Mongols take so many of them. There is danger 
that the pure Korytl stock will become vitiated by the inter- 
mixture of wild blood. The king should let each man take 
several wives and should remove the restrictions under which 
the sons of concubines labor. ’ * When the news of this came 
to the ears of the women they were up in arms, as least the 
married portion ; and each one read to her spouse such a lec- 
ture that the subject was soon dropped as being too warm to 
handle. When the king passed through the streets with 
Pa-gyu in his retinue the women would point to the latter 
and say ‘"There goes the man who would make concubines of 
us all.” 

In spite of the failure of the plan of invasion, the em- 
peror could not believe that Japan was serious in daring to 
oppose his will and so sent another envoy demanding that 
the Japanese sovereign come to Peking and do obeisance. 
We may well imagine with what ridicule this proposition must 
have been received in the capital of the hardy islanders. 


Chapter VIII. 

A Queen huntress general tax a jealous Queen. . , .tribute. . . *a 
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ties . , ■ , ■ , terrible catastrophe survivors retreat new prepar- 
ations, . . .the plan given up corruption famine in China. . . . 

northern cannibals. . . .at last driven back a son’s .rebuke 

Titnur IChan makes changes. , . - king abdicates family difficulties 

. . . .an abject king. ... .new slave law king goes to Peking . . . 

Ch‘ung-sGn ascends the throne a disgusted courtier. . . .a king- 

less country. . . .eunuchs elevated reconstruction king of Muk- 
den. .. .pander to the Mongol court king’s father banished 

silver coin. 

The sporting proclivities of the Mongol queen of Koryu 
were an object of wonder and disgust to the people, for she 
was accustomed to accompany the king in his expeditions and 
was as good a horseman as any in the rout. It may well be 
imagined that the finances of the country were in bad shape, 
and it was found necessary to reconstruct the revenue laws 
to meet the constantly recurring deficit. For the first time 
in the history a general tax was levied on all the people, high 
and low alike. Hitherto taxes had been levied only on the 
better class of people. This tax was called the hop'd which 
means “house linen,” for the tax was levied in linen cloth. 
This shows that although coin circulated, barter was as yet 
the main method of interchange of commodities. 

The custom of dressing in white must be a fairly ancient 
one for we learn that at this time the government ordered 
the use of blue instead of white, as blue is the color that cor- 
responds to east. The birth of a son to the king’s Mongol 
consort was the signal for great rejoicings and festivities. 
Everyone offered congratulations, even the discarded queen. 

It is said that the king paid some attention to this 
former queen and that it aroused the fierce jealousy of the 
Mongol queen. She declared that she would write and com- 
plain to the emperor that she was being ill treated. She was 
dissuaded from this by the earnest entreaties of the officials. 
At the same time a further concession was made to the Mon- 
golizing tendency by changing the names of official grades to 
those in use among the Mongols. 

The emperor had not given up his plan of subduing Jap- 
an, and for this purpose he began the preparation of boats 
in the south of Korea, calling upon the Koreans to supply all 
the requisites. But this was not the only use to which he 
put his Koryu vassal, for he also demanded women and 
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pearls; the former were taken from the men and the latter 
from the women ; and both were sent to the Mongol court. 

The Mongol queen of KoryO was a thrifty woman and 
let no small scruples stand in the way of the procuring of pin- 
money, She took a golden pagoda from one of the mon- 
asteries and melted it down. The bullion found a ready 
market. She also went into the ginseng raising business on 
her own account, taking people’s fields by force and market- 
ed the crop of ginseng in Nanking, where it brought a good 
price. She thus turned an “honest” penny. But it all went 
against the aristocratic tendencies of the king. That the 
queen was not without a touch of superstition is shown by 
the fact that she desisted from accompanying the king to the 
grave of Wang-gon when told that the spirit of the founder 
of the dynasty was a strong one and that if she went she might 
be attacked by some dangerous disease. 

When some one hinted to the queen that the former 
queen was plotting against her life she promptly had her 
seized and put to the torture, and it would have cost her her 
life had not the officials interfered arid won the inquisitors 
over to clemency. But her oppression of the people went on 
unchecked and she sequestered so much of their property that 
hundreds of people were driven into actual mendicancy. 
Even when news of her mother’s death reached her she stop- 
ped feasting but a short time, to shed a few conventional 
tears, and then resumed her revels. This was perhaps her 
greatest offence in the eyes of the people of Koryu. But her 
affection for her husband was very real for we learn that 
when he was taken sick and she was told that it was on ac- 
count of her lavish use of money, she stopped building, sent 
away her falcons and restored a gold pagoda to the monastery 
from which she had taken it. She had ideas of her own as to 
the proper treatment of women by the sterner sex, for when 
the king preceded her in one of the processions she turned 
back and refused to go. The king went back to pacify her 
but she struck him with a rod and gave him a round scolding. 
She was meanwhile doing a stroke of business in sea-otter 
skins. She kept a large number of men hunting these valu- 
able animals, but when she found they were “squeezing” half 
the catch she imprisoned the offenders. 
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It was not till 1279 that all the officials, high and low r 
military and civil, had adopted the Mongol coiffure and 
dress. It was now that the Mongol influence was at its 
zenith in the peninsula. In this year the whole royal family 
made a journey to Peking and it was the signal for a grand 
festival at that capital. It put an end once for all to the sus- 
picions entertained by the emperor relative to the loyalty of 
the king of Kory@. The busybodres therefore found their 
occupation gone. On their return the queen resumed build- 
ing operations, seized over 300 of the people's houses and had 
a thousand men at work erecting a palace. 

Meanwhile what of the Mongol envoy who had been sent 
to Japan with his daring demand that the Japanese sovereign 
go to Peking and do obeisance? He had been promptly kill- 
ed, as might have been anticipated. When the king sent 
word to Peking that the emperor’s envoy had been killed, an- 
other invasion was immediately decided upon ; and the king 
was charged with the duty of preparing 900 vessels to trans- 
port a great army of invasion across the straits. The king 
was hardly prepared for such an undertaking. He was 
spending his time in revelry and debauchery. He called to 
Song-do all the courtezans, sorceresses and female slaves and 
had them join in singing obscene songs for the delectation of 
his guests. His manner of life was in no sense worthy of his 
position. It is not surprising therefore that famine found its 
way to Koryft the following year, and the emperor had to 
give aid to the extent of 20,000 bags of rice. 

The king wanted to lead the army of invasion, and so 
the emperor called him to Peking to discuss the matter. But 
Hong Ta-gu talked the emperor over and secured the post of 
general-in-chief himself. He raised 40,000 regular troops 
and another general raised 100,000 more among the vassal 
tribes. The kiug advised that only the men from the depen- 
dent tribes be sent, but that their number be increased. To 
this the emperor did not consent, and soon the king came back 
to his capital where he went to work preparing the 900 boats, 
15,000 sailors and 10,000 bags of rice, together with many 
other things that would be needed. The emperor sent Hong 
to superintend these preparations and the king, being thrown 
completely into the shade, could do nothing but obey orders. 
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Hong was so obnoxious to the king that he requested the 
emperor to remove him and let Gen. Kim Pang-gyung super- 
intend the work of preparation. To this consent was given. 

It was in the next year, 1282, that all the troops rendez- 
voused at Hap-p‘o, now Ch‘ang-wun, and prepared to embark. 
The king went down from the capital to review the whole 
array. There were 1000 boats in all. Of Korvu soldiers 
there were 20,070, of Mongols there were 50,000. The sol- 
diers from the dependent tribes, of which there were 100,000, 
had not yet arrived. It is hard to say just who these 100,000 
men were. The records say they were from Kang-nam but 
they are also designated by another character in the records 
which would imply a different origin. 

Then the whole flotilla sailed away to the Conquest of 
Japan. They made for TS-myung Harbor where the first en- 
gagement with the Japanese took place. At first the invaders 
were victorious and 300 Japanese fell, but when the latter 
were reinforced the Mongols drew back with great loss. The 
allied forces then went into camp where it is said that 3000 of 
the Mongols died of fever. Gen. Hong was very anxious 
to retreat, but Gen. Kim said, “We started out with three 
month’s rations and we have as yet been out but one month- 
We cannot go back now. When the 100,000 contingent ar- 
rives we will attack the Japanese again.” Soon the rein- 
forcements came. 

The invading army now pulled itself together and sailed 
for the mainland of Japan. As they approached it a storm arose 
from the west and all the boats made for the entrance of the 
harbor together. As it happened the tide was running in 
very strong and the boats were carried along irresistibly in 
its grip. As they converged to a focus at the mouth of the 
harbor a terrible catastrophe occurred. The boats were jam- 
med in the offing and the bodies of men and the broken tim- 
bers of the vessels were heaped together in a solid mass, so 
that, the records tell us a person could walk across from one 
point of land to the other on the solid mass of wreckage. 
The wrecked vessels contained the 100,000 men from the 
dependent tribes, and all of them perished thus horribly, ex- 
cepting a few who managed to get ashore. These afterwards 
told their story as follows : “We fled to the mountains and lay 
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hidden there two months, but the Japanese came out and at- 
tacked us. Being in a starving condition, we surrendered, 
and those of us who were in fair condition were made slaves 
and the rest were butchered.’ * 

In that great catastrophe 8,000 Koryii soldiers perished, 
but the remaining Koryu and Mongol forces, beholding the 
miserable end of the main body of the invading army, turned 
their prows homeward and furled their sails only when they 
entered a Koyrd harbor. 

At first the emperor was determined to continue the at- 
tempt to subdue the Japanese, and immediately sent and 
ordered the king to prepare more boats and to furnish 3,000 
pounds of a substance called in the records tak soL The 
character tak means a kind of wood from whose pulp paper is 
made, and the character for soS means metal, especially such 
as is used in making money. Some have conjectured that 
this refers to paper money, others that it simply meant some 
metal. 

A Koryii citizen, Yu Ju, advised the emperor to use only 
Koryii troops and the men from Kang-nam in his next invas- 
ion of Japan and to provide in advance 200,000 bags of rice in 
the peninsula. The emperor thereupon ordered the king to 
lay aside 40,000 bags with this end in view. The king 
answered that if all his officials could get but ten thousand 
bags, this greater number was surely out of the question. 
So he was told to set aside as many as he could. 

The following year, 1283, changed the emperor’s pur- 
pose* He had time to hear the whole story of the sufferings 
of his army in the last invasion ; the impossibility of squeez- 
ing anything more out of Koryii and the delicate condition 
of home affairs united in causing him to give up the project 
of conquering Japan, and he countermanded the order for the 
building of boats and the storing of grain. 

The record of the next few years is hardly worth writing. 
The royal family went to Peking with 1,200 men as escort 
and remained there six months. Returning, they spent their 
time in trampling down good rice-fields in the pleasures of 
the chase and in seeking ways and means of making govern- 
ment monopolies of various important commodities, especially 
salt. On a single hunting expedition 1,500 soldiers accom- 
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panied the royal party afield. The queen developed a strange 
propensity for catching young women and sending them to 
her people in Peking. A law was promulgated that before a 
young man married he must notify the government. This 
was done for the purpose of finding out where marriageable 
girls lived so that they could be the more easily seized and 
sent to China. One official cut off his daughter’s hair when 
he found that she was to be sent to China. The king ban- 
ished him for this and beat the girl severely. It is said 
that these girls upon arriving in China became wives, not 
concubines. 

In 1289 a famine in China resulted in a demand for 
100,000 bags of rice from KoryH. The king was at his wits 
end but by great exertion and self-sacrifice on the part of the 
officials 60,000 bags were collected. They were sent by boat, 
but 6000 were destroyed in a storm and 300 men were lost. 

But now in 1290 a new element of danger appeared in 
the shape of the wild tribe of T‘ap-dan across the northern 
border who began to ravage the outlying Koryu towns. 
When they had penetrated the count! y as far as Kil-ju the 
king sent an army against them, but more than 20,000 came 
swarming down from the north and seized two districts in 
Ham-gyung Piovince. They ate the flesh of men and 
dried the flesh of women for future consumption. The KorytS 
troops held them in check at first. The empeior sent 13,000 
troops to reinforce the Kory 3 army. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the king felt obliged to take refuge in Kang-wha for 
fear of surprise. The following year the T’ap-dan savages 
came as far south as KyOng-geui Province and all the officials 
and many of the people fled before them. It was a literary man 
of Wun-ju who was destined to be the first to bring them to 
a halt. Wffn Ch‘ung-gap gathered about him all the strong 
men of the neighborhood and drove back the van of the in- 
vading force. Then the great body of the savage horde came 
and surrounded the town. Wun killed the messengers they 
sent demanding surrender, and sent back the heads as answer. 
A desperate attack was made but the little garrison held firm 
till by a lucky chance a rumor of some kind caused a panic 
among the attacking forces and in the stampede that followed 
every man’s sword was at his neighbor’s throat. While this 
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was going on Won and his fellows made a sudden sally and 
captured the savage chief To Cha-do, and sixty of his attend- 
ants were cut down. The rabble then took to their heels 
and from that day never dared to attack any considerable 
town. The spell of terror which had held the people of Ko- 
ry u was now broken and they found no more difficulty in 
keeping these savages at arm’s length. Ten thousand Mongol 
troops arrived and began a campaign against these freebooters 
and in Ch 4 ung~ch 4 fing Province had a splendid victory over 
them, leaving, it is said, a line of thirty li of dead as they 
pursued the flying enemy. When the Mongol troops went 
back home, their general told the emperor that the war had 
destroyed the crops of Koryu and that 100,000 bags of rice 
must be sent. The emperor consented, but when the rice 
arrived the officials and men of influence divided the rice 
among themselves, while the people went without. 

All this time the crown prince was suffering a lively 
feeling of disgust at the sporting propensities of his father, 
and now that he was about to return from Peking he wrote 
his father a very sarcastic letter saying, 14 As all the public 
money has been used up in hunting tournaments you must 
not lay an extra expense upon the treasury b} y coming out to 
meet me.” The king was ashamed and angry but went as 
far as P‘yung-ju to meet his son and took advantage of the 
occasion to hunt along the way. 

That Kublai Khan harbored no ill-will against the Japan- 
ese on account of his failure to conquer them is shown by his 
sending back to their country several Japanese whom the 
Koreans had caught and carried to Peking. Two Korvu men 
carried them back to Japan ; but the Japanese did not return 
the courtesy, for the two Koryd messengers were never seen 
again. 

The king and queen were both in China when the em- 
peror Kublai died and they took part in the funeral rites, al- 
though the Mongol law forbade any outsider to participate in 
them. Timur Khan succeeded Kublai. He apparently had 
no intention of invading Japan, for of 100,000 bags of rice 
which had been stored in KorytS for that purpose, he sent 
50,000 to the north to relieve a famine-stricken district. He 
also gaye back to KoryO the island of Quelpart which had 
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been in Mongol hands since the time when the Mongol and 
KoryG soldiers had put down the rebellion. From this time 
dates the use of the name Ch6-ju, which means “District 
across the water,” and by which the island has ever since 
been known. 

The king had now completed his cycle of sixty-one years 
and the soothsayers were appealed to to read the future. They 
said evils were in store and he was advised to give amnesty 
to all but capital criminals, repair the tombs of celebrated 
men, give rice to the poor and remit three years’ revenue. 
But gray hairs had not brought wisdom to the. king. His 
time was spent in frivolity and sensuality. The crown 
prince looked with unfriendly eye on these unseemly revels 
and when, in the following year, 1297, his mother, the. Mon- 
gol princess, died, he claimed that her death was due to one 
of the favorite concubines, and as a consequence the suspect- 
ed woman was killed. The prince had married a Mongol 
princess in China and now at her summons he went back to 
China. The old man, bereft of both wife and concubine, 
wrote the emperor that he wished to surrender the reins of 
power into the hands of his son. The emperor consented and 
in the following year the prince was invested with the royal 
insignia, while his father was honored with the title “High 
King.” The new queen was a Mongol and as she came to 
the Koryu capital a new palace was constructed for her. But 
her royal husband saw fit to follow the example of his for* 
bears and take to himself a concubine. The queen, by her 
frequent exhibitions of jealousy, lost what little love her lord 
had ever felt for her. She was not long in letting the state 
of affairs be known at Peking and soon an imperial mandate 
arrived consigning the concubine and her father to prison. 
Then another came remanding both to China. Then a high 
monk came to mediate between the king and queen. This 
proved ineffectual and the emperor commanded both king 
and queen to appear before him in Peking; It was done and 
the royal seals were put back into the hands of the aged king. 
The prince and his unhappy queen w^re kept in China ten 
years. 

The close of the century beheld an old dotard on the 
throne of KoryQ, so incapable of performing the duties of his 
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high office that the emperor was obliged to send a man to act 
as viceroy while the old man spent his time trifling with 
mountebanks and courtesans. The records state that he had 
lost all semblance to a king. 

The viceroy whom the emperor had sent was named 
Whal-yi Gil-sa, and one of his first proposals was to do away 
with slavery; but objection was raised that then a slave 
might become an official and use his influence to wreak ven- 
geance upon his former master. So a law was made that 
only the eighth generation of a manumitted slave could hold 
office. 

In 1301 an envoy was sent to Peking to make the auda- 
cious proposal that the crown prince’s wife should be made 
the wife of a Korean official named Chong. This was because 
the Koryu officials believed she had been criminally intimate 
with him and they were anxious to get the prince back on 
the throne. An official originated the scheme of having this 
Chong take the prince’s wife and ascend the throne himself, 
but the emperor ordered him thrown into prison. When this 
had been done the aged king sent an envoy pleading that the 
prince be sent back to him. As this was not granted the 
king himself went to Peking where he lodged at first at his 
son’s house, but after a quarrel with him moved to the house 
of the discarded princess, his daughter-in law. The emperor 
tried to mediate between father and son but without effect. 
Then he tried to send the old man back to Koryu ; but rather 
than go back the aged king took medicine to make himself ill 
and so incapable of travel. He was fearful that he would be 
assassinated on the way by his son’s orders. 

The emperor died in 1308 and was succeeded by Guluk 
Khan. This young man was the friend of the prince, and as 
a consequence the old king was thrown into prison, his near- 
est friends killed or banished and the young man was raised 
to a high position under the Chinese government and his 
friends, to the number of a hundred and eighty, were made 
officials. But it was the old man that the emperor finally 
sent back to KoryB to rule at the same time he making the 
prince king of Mukden. Though so far away from the capi- 
tal of Koryu the prince was the one who really ruled Koryu, 
so the records say. The father soon died and the prince irn- 
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mediately proceeded to Song-do and assumed the throne in 
this same year 1308. His posthumous title was Ch‘ung~sun. 

He had been kept out of his own so long that he now 
proceeded to make up for lost time, and vied with his father’s 
record in revelry and debauchery. It is said that a courtier 
took an axe and went to the palace, where he asked the king 
to decapitate him as the sight of these excesses made him 
hate life. The king was ashamed, though we are not told that 
he mended his ways. 

In his second year he revived the government salt mo- 
nopoly and put the money into his private purse. Heretofore 
it had been divided between certain monasteries and officials. 
The Mongol empress made him furnish large quantities of 
timber from P&k-tu Mountain, floating it down the Yalu. It 
was used in the building of monasteries. The w r hole expense 
was borne by the king. The latter was now spending most 
of his time in Peking. The Koryu officials earnestly desired 
him to come back to Song-do, but he refused. There was a 
constant flow of eunuchs and courtesans from Koryu to Pe- 
king and it would be difficult to imagine a more desperate 
condition of affairs in the king-deserced country. How it 
was being governed we do not know. It was probably 
governing itself. The rural districts, which had been laid 
waste by the Mongol armies and which had been deseited 
by their occupants, were probably being gradually occupied 
again and the less they heard of Song-do the better they 
liked it. 

In the third year of his reign the king killed his son be- 
cause some busybodies told him that the young man was con- 
spiring to drive him from the throne. This shows the depths 
to which the court had sunk, when kings were not sure but 
that their own sons were their worst enemies. Orders kept 
coming from Peking to make certain eunuchs Princes. These 
orders could not be disregarded. These eunuchs had doubt- 
less been in Peking and were known to be devoted to Mongol 
Interests. All this time the king was in Peking where his 
presence began to be something of a bore. The mother of 
the Emperor urged him to go back to Koryu. He promised 
to go in the following autumn, but when the time came he 
changed his mind and abdicated in favor of his second son. 
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The new king, named To, posthumous title Ch*ung-strk, 
came to the throne in 1314. One of his first acts was to take 
a thorough census of the people. Unfortunately the result is 
not recorded. The revenue laws were also changed and a 
new measurement of the fields was ordered with a view to a 
more effective collection of the revenue. The king likewise 
had ambitions along religious lines, for he sent 150 pounds of 
silver to Nanking to purchase books ; and 10,800 were secured. 
The emperor also gave 4,070 volumes. These were doubtless 
Buddhist books and it is more than likely that many of the 
books in the Sanscrit or Thibetan character, still found in the 
monasteries in Korea, are copies of the works introduced into 
Kory 11 during these times. 

The king who had abdicated was sent back with his son, 
though he had abdicated solely for the purpose of being able 
to live permanently in Peking. He spent his time in attend- 
ing Buddhist festivals, but when he saw into what ruins the 
palaces in Song-do had fallen he said, “If my father had feasted 
less I should have had better palaces.” He soon returned to 
to China where he devoted himself to letters. The emperor 
offered to make liim his Prime Minister but he declined the 
honor. He mourned over the lack of letters in KoryiS and 
came to realise that it was Buddhism what had proved the 
curse of the dynasty. He accepted the post of King of Muk- 
den and later became Prime Minister to the empeior. 

The young king went to Peking in 1317 to marry a 
Mongol Princess, and like his father was very loath to come 
back. We infer that the position of king in Song-do was so 
hedged about by priestcraft that was it much pleasanter for the 
king to reside at the Chinese court. Koryii must have been 
exceedingly poor after the desperate struggles she had been 
through and life in Peking with his hand in the imperial ex- 
chequer must have had its attractions. 

At the end of a year however the king and his bride came 
back to Song-do. The records say that in order to induce him 
to come they had to bribe the soothsayers to tell him that if 
he did not come he would be involved in war. As soon as he 
arrived he began to search for unmarried women to send to 
Peking. He had turned pander to the Mongol court. The 
men of the upper classes hid their daughters and denied their 
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existence for fear they would be seized and sent to Peking. 
He himself put in practice the principles he had imbibed at 
the Mongol court, and spent his days in hunting and his 
nights in high revelry. 

The king’s father who had been made king of Mukden, 
made a trip into southern China, or at least as far south as 
ChHl-gang and Po*ta San where he engaged in Buddhist wor- 
ship. Two years later he asked permission to repeat the visit 
and the emperor consented. But he was suddenly called back 
to Peking and ordered to go straight to Koryu. He refused 
and the emperor compelled him to cut his hair and to become 
a monk. He was banished to T‘o-bGn or San-sa-gyul in the 
extreme north. This was because one of the Peking eunuchs, 
who had formerly been a Koryil man and hated the king, told 
the emperor that the ex-king had on foot a scheme to raise a 
revolt in China. 

At this time there was silver money in KoryH in the form 
of little bottle-shaped pieces of silver, but it was much adulter- 
ated by an alloy of copper. The king gave thirty of these 
bottles and the officials contributed a number more ; and with 
them a silver image of Confucius was made, indicating a slight 
reaction against Buddhism. 

1322 the emperor, being deceived by the lying represent- 
ations of the king’s cousin who wished to secure the throne of 
KoryQ, ordered the king to Peking. The latter was glad to 
go, but was obliged to get away secretly by night for fear of 
being prevented by his officials. When he got to Peking the 
emperor took away his royal seal and ordered him to remain 
there, which he doubtless was nothing loath to do. The of- 
ficials of KoryQ joined in a letter begging the emperor to send 
him back, but without success, till in 1324 the emperor died 
and his successor proclaimed a general amnesty, of which the 
aged ex-king took advantage to return .to Peking from his 
place of banishment in the north. The king and Queen 
returned to Koryfi in the following year. No sooner were 
they settled in their palace again than they went on a pleasure 
trip to the Han River; but the trip ended disastrously for 
while away on the journey the Queen was confined and died 
in giving birth to a son. This shows to what extremes the 
passion for the chase led the court. 
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Chapter IX. 

Horrible excesses. . , .a royal desperado martial implements proscrib- 

ed . , .another scapegrace. . . .general suffering. . . .taxes increased 
emperor furious. . . .a general cleaning out the kings. . . .be- 
ginning of the great Japanese depredations king supplanted 

a memorial omens of the fall of the dynasty ...Buddhism as- 
cendent a traitor falls. . . .costly festival. . . .trouble in China. . . . 

the rising Ming power restiveness under the Mongol yoke Yi 

Whan-jo appears upon the stage. . . .genealogy place of origin 

Mongol adherents try to make trouble Mongol power opposed 

coinage a new capital . . .divination first mention of founder 

of present dynasty. . . .alarming Japanese raids “the mighty fal- 
len” a curious spectacle “Red Head robbers”. . .they invade 

Koryu. . . .a council P‘yung-yang taken. . . .panic at the capital 

“Red Heads” beaten king favors a Mongol pretender the 

dreaded Japanese king removes to Han-yang. 

With the year 1329 begins a series of events that almost 
baffles description. The worst excesses of Rome in her 
decline could not have shown more horrible scenes than those 
which made the Koryu dynasty a by-word for succeeding 
generations. The king’s cousin, who was king of Mukden, 
was always slandering him to the emperor, for he was itching 
for the crown of Koryu himself. Mean wile the king was build- 
fountains” and pleasure-houses without end and his hunters 
were his favorites by day and the courtezans his boon com- 
panions by night. His son was in Peking learning the ways 
of the Mongol court and preparing to prove as abandoned a 
character as his father. In 1331, at the request of the king, 
the Emperor made the young man king. The cares of office 
seem to have interfered with his debaucheries. The prince’s 
name was Chung, posthumous title Ch‘ung-hy6. He was 
sent to Song-do and his father called to Peking. This was 
well, for the young man hated his father intensely. No sooner 
had he assumed the reins of power then he ran to ten times 
the excess of riot that even his father had done. The whole 
of his newly acquired power was applied to the gratification of 
his depraved appetites and within a year so outrageous were 
his excesses that the emperor had to recall him in disgrace to 
Peking and send back the father to administer the govern- 
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Silent. This added fuel to the son's hatred of his father. 

The reinstated king continued his old courses and added 
to his former record another desperate crime, in that he fre-* 
quently stopped a marriage ceremony and forcibly carried 
away the bride to become a member of his harem. It was a 
marvel that the people did not rise and drive such a villain 
from the country. When. he made a trip to Peking in 1336 
the emperor made him cafry his son back to KoryfcL He was 
such a desperate scapegrace that Peking itself was not large 
enough to hold him. 

The following year the emperor promulgated a singular 
order 1 and one whose cause it is difficult to imagine* It was to 
the effect that all swords, bows and other martial implements 
be put away from all Koryii houses and that no one be allow- 
ed to ride a horse ; but all must go afoot. This may have 
been a precautionary measure to prevent the acquiring of skill 
in the use of weapons or in horsemanship, so as to render less 
probable the future use of such acquirements in an attack upon 
China. 

At last, in 1340, the king died and it looked as if the des- 
perate character who for one short year had played fast and 
loose with Koryu royalty would become king. A courtier, 
Cho Chtik, surrounded the palace with soldiers with a view to 
assassinating the young man who had not yet received investi- 
ture from the emperor, and at the same time a message was 
sent to the deceased king's cousin, the king of Mukden, sum- 
moning him to Song-do. The young Prince, bad as he was* 
had a considerable following, and a desperate fight ensued in 
which he was wounded in the shoulder. But Cho Chuk’s forces 
were routed and he himself caught and beheaded. The em- 
peror learning of this through the Prince’s enemies, called him 
to Peking a^d took him to task for killing Cho Chuk, the friend 
of the king of Muk-den ; but the facts soon came out* and the 
Prince was exhonerated and sent back to Song-do, having 
been invested with the royal insignia. Unlike his father and 
grand-father, he did not marry a Mongol Princess but took as 
his Queen a Koryu woman. He likewise took a large num- 
ber of concubines. Not content with this he had illicit com- 
merce with two of his father’s wives. The almost incredible 
statement is made in the records that on one occasion, feign- 
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ing drunknness, he entered the harem of his dead father and 
had the women seized and violated them. They tried to es- 
cape to China but he prevented them from securing horses for 
the purpose. His profligate life was the curse of the country. 
Nothing was too horrible, too unnatural, too beastly for him 
to do, if it afforded him amusement. He sent 20,000 pieces 
of cloth together with gold and silver to purchase many things 
of foreign manufacture, but what these were we are not in- 
formed. One of his amusements was the throwing of wooden 
balls at a mark but when this lost piquancy he substituted 
men for the target and frequently engaged in this truly 
humane pastime. General distress prevailed. Many died of 
starvation and many ran away to distant places and many be- 
came monks in order to escape the king’s tyranny. Sons cut 
off their hair and sold it in order to secure food for aged 
parents. The prisons were full to overflowing. Suicide was 
a thing of daily occurence. 

The king sent to Kang-ueung to levy a tax on ginseng, 
but as none could be found the messenger levied on the well- 
to-do gentlemen of the place and this was so successful that 
the king widened the scope of his operations and made it as 
hard to live in the country as at the capital. Everything 
that could possibly be taxed was put on the roll of his exactions. 
No form of industry but was crushed to the ground by his un- 
mitigated greed. When amusements failed he tried all sorts 
of experiments to awaken new sensations. He would go out 
and beat the drum, to the sound of which the workmen were 
building the palace. This building had iron doors, windows 
and roof. If the king’s pander heard of a beautiful slave any- 
where she was seized and brought to this palace which was 
also her prison and where she spent her time in weaving in 
company with many other women who had been similarly 
“honored.” Often by night the king would wander about the 
city and enter any man’s house and violate any of its inmates. 

When this all came to the ears of the emperor he was fur- 
ious. An envoy was sent to Song-do with orders to bring the 
wretch bound to Peking. The king came out to meet this 
envoy but the Mongol raised his foot and gave the wretch a 
kick that sent him sprawing on the ground. He was then 
bound and locked up and after things had been put in some 
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sort of shape in the capital the king was carried away to Pek- 
ing to answer to the emperor. Many of the king’s intimates 
were killed and many fled for their lives. A hundred and 
twenty concubines were liberated -and sent to their homes. 

When the king was brought before the emperor 'the latter 
exclaimed “So you call yourself a king. You were set over 
the Kory is people but you tore off all their flesh. If your blood 
should become food for all the dogs in the world justice would 
still be unsatisfied. But I do not care to kill any man. I 
will send you to a place from which you will not soon return.” 
So he was placed on a bier, the symbol of humiliation, and sent 
away to K6-yang “twenty thousand li away,” so the records 
say. No man went with him save his bearers. They carried 
him from village to village like a dead man. He died ‘on the 
journey at Ak-yang before reaching his place of exile. When 
the people of Koryu heard of this there was general rejoicing; 
and a proverb was made which runs, Aya mangoji . The Aya 
refers to Ak-yang where he died and mangoji, freely translated, 
means “damned.” 

The heir to the throne of Koryu was a lad of eight years. 
The emperor asked him, “Will you be like your father or like 
your mother?” The lad replied, “hike my mother,” and 
thereupon he was proclaimed king of Koryib His post- 
humous title is Ch’ung-mok. Orders were sent to Song-do 
to discharge all the servants and officials of the late king, and 
to put an end to all the evils which had been fastened upon 
the people. The iron palace was turned into a school. The 
examination laws were changed. Heretofore the examina- 
tion had been simply with a view to ascertaining the can- 
didate’s knowledge of the classics. Now it was made to include 
an exegesis of obscure passages and exercises in penmanship. 
This was followed by an essay on “What is the most im- 
portant question of the time.” The emperor also ordered the 
establishment of a new department, to be called the Bureau 
of General Oversight. 

The empress of China at this time seems to have been 
a Koryii woman and her relatives, who abounded in the 
KoryiS capital, expected to have their own way in all matters. 
This new department, however, arrested and imprisoned 
many of them and a number died in consequence. The 
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empress therefore sent a swift messenger demanding' the rea- 
sons for this., The reasons seem to have been good, for the 
matter was dropped. Of course the young king was not 
of an age to guide the affairs of state in person. We are -left 
in ignorance as to what form of regency administered the 
government for him. 

In 1348 the boy king died and the question as to succes- 
sion arose. The king's younger brother Chi was in Koryu at 
the time; but Keui, the son of Ch*ung-suk, the twenty- 
seventh monarch of the line, was in China. The Koryu 
officials asked that Ken? be made king, probably because he 
was of a proper age to assume the responsibilities of royalty ; 
but the emperor refused, and the following year, 1349, Chi 
was made king at the age of twelve, posthumous title Ch‘ung- 
jong, Keui, the unsuccessful candidate, was married to a 
Mongol princess, perhaps as a consolation for his disappoint- 
ment. 

With the year 1350 begins a series of Japanese depreda- 
tions on the coasts of Koryu which were destined to cover a 
period of half a century and which, in their wantonness and 
brutality, remind us strongly of similar expeditions of the 
Norse Vikings on the shores of western Europe. In the 
second year of the young king these corsairs came, but were 
driven off with a loss of 300 men. Soon, as if in revenge, 
over 100 Japanese boats were beached on the shores of 
Kyung-sang Province ; the government rice was seized and 
many villages wantonly burned. 

That same year a kingdom called Ul-lam sent an envoy 
with gifts to the king of Koryu. 

In 1351 again the Japanese corsairs came and ravaged 
the islands off Chul-la Province. 

The emperor, for some reason not stated, decided to 
make Keui, his son-in-law, king of Koryu. He was there- 
fore proclaimed king at the Mongol court and started for 
Song-do. This was the distinct wish of the KoryH officials 
and of course the boy upon the throne was helpless. He fled 
to Kang-wha and the next year was killed by poison, but by 
whose hand administered or at whose instigation is neither 
known nor recorded. This new king's posthumous title is 
Kong-min. 
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The Japanese cared for none of these changes but steadily 
pursued their ravages, gradually creeping up the western 
coast. 

A Koryu man, Yi S&k, who had studied profoundly and 
had passed the civil examinations in China, now returned to 
Koryu and memorialised the king in reference to five special 
points ; to wit, (1) The necessity of having definite bound- 
aries for the fields. (2) Defense against the Japanese corsairs. 
{3) Making of implements of war. (4) The fostering of study 
and learning. (5) The evils of Buddhism. 

All during this reign, so say the records, there were 
signs and omens of the fall of the dynasty. There were 
earthquakes, eclipses and comets ; worms ate the leaves of the 
pine trees in the capital, and as the pine tree was the emblem 
of the dynasty this was ominous ; red and black ants had war 
among themselves ; a well in the capital became boiling hot ; 
there was a shower of blood ; for many days a fog like red 
fire hung over the land ; black spots were seen on the sun ; 
there was a shower of white horse hair three inches long ; 
hail fell of the size of a man's hand ; there was a tremendous 
avalanche at Puk-san, near the present Seoul. These ex post 
facto prophecies show the luxuriance of the oriental imagina- 
tion. 

I11 spite of the Coufucian tendency which had manifested 
itself Buddhism had no intention of letting go its hold on the 
government, and we find that in his second year the king 
took a Buddhist high priest as his teacher, and thus the 
direction was given to his reign that tended to hasten it 
toward its fall. He also conferred high positions upon 
Buddhist monks and so alienated the good will of all the 
other officials. This hostile feeling took definite shape when 
Cho Il-si surrounded the palace with a band of soldiers, killed 
many of the leaders of the party in power together with many 
of the relatives of the Mongol empress, and announced him- 
self prime minister. To screen himself he told the king that 
it was not he who had caused the execution, but two other 
men ; and he even went to the extreme of putting to death 
two of his confiding friends in order to give color to this 
statement. But Cho Il-si had overestimated his strength and 
the king, by secret negotiations, was soon able to decorate 
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the end of a pole with his head. Twelve of his accomplices 
were also killed. 

As the Mongol empress was a Koryu woman, the ma- 
ternal grandmother of the crown prince of China was of 
course a Koryu woman. She was living in state in Song-do 
when her grandson came from Peking to make her a visit. 
It is said that in the festivities which graced this unusual 
occasion 5, 100 pieces of silk were used in making artificial 
flowers. Such a feast had never before been seen f at the 
capital of Koryu, however frequent they may have been at 
Peking. 

The records state that in 1355 there was a great rebellion 
in China. We must remember that between the years 1341 
and 1368 affairs were in a chaotic state in China. The last 
Mongol emperor, Tohan Timur, came to the throne in 1333 
and gave himself up to licentiousness and luxury. No atten- 
tion was paid to the filling of offices according to the time- 
honored law of literary merit but the best positions were 
given to Mongols by pure favoritism. This caused wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among the Chinese and from that time 
the doom of the Mongol dynasty was sealed. In 1355 the 
low-born but brilliant leader Chu Yuan-ehang. at the head of 
the insurrectionary army, crossed the Yang-tse river and 
took Nanking. This was the great rebellion spoken of in 
the Koryu annals and soon an envoy arrived from Peking 
demanding aid in the shape of soldiers. Twenty-three thousand 
men were sent on this forlorn hope. In 1356 a Mongol envoy 
brought incense to be burned in all the Koryu monasteries, 
doubtless with a view to securing supernatural aid against the 
rising Ming power. At the same time great uneasiness was 
again caused by raids of the Japanese, which increased in fre- 
quency and extent. One gang of robbers alone carried out 
of Kyung-sang Province, at one time, 200 boat-loads of rice. 
This year also saw the Ming forces pressing on toward 
Peking and driving the Mongols back step by step. As the 
fortunes of the Mongols waned the loyalty of Koryu waned 
accordingly. For the mass of the Koryu people, the Mon- 
gol yoke had never been less than galling, and they hailed 
the signs of the times which pointed toward her over- 
throw. 
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Tills tendency to restlessness under the Mongol yoke 
was shown when the Mongol envoy was carrying the incense 
about the country to various monasteries. Everywhere he 
treated the people like abject slaves and trampled on their 
prejudices and rights. When he came to Chul-la Province 
the governor promptly threw him into prison and put his son 
to death. The Mongols in Peking were of course too busy 
with their own troubles to attempt to chastise Koryu for this ; 
and this very impunity added impetus to the anti-Mongol 
feeling. 

In this same year, 1356, we see the first rising of the 
-cloud that was soon to spread over the country and, breaking, 
clean the land of the corruption which had so long been 
festering at her core. This event was the coming to the capital 
of the father of the man who founded the present dynasty, on 
the ruins of Koryu. This man was Yi Cha-ch‘u 11 whose 
posthumous title, given after the founding of this dynasty, 
was Whan-jo. As his son founded this dynasty it will be fit- 
ting to inquire briefly into his antecedents. His great-grand- 
father was Yi An-sa, a Koryil official who died in 1274, and 
who was afterwards given the title Mok-jo. His son was Yi 
HSiig-yi, born in Tuk-wun in Ham-gyung Province, who was 
compelled by the Mongols to take office under them while 
they held possession of the north. His posthumous title 
is Ik- jo. His son was Yi Ch‘un, born in Hani-hettng 
in Haui-kyung Province, who held rank under Koryu be- 
tween 1340 and 134.5. His posthumous title is To-jo. His 
son was Yi Cha-cbdun of whom we are now speaking. He 
was born in 1315 and at the time of which we are writing he 
was made prefect of his native place, Sang-sung, in Ham- 
gyung Province. This part of Koryu had been held by the 
Mongols during the whole period of their occupation of Ko- 
ryu until their loosening grasp let it fall back into the hands 
of Koryu and the king hastened to reorganise his govern- 
ment there. 

The relatives of the Mongol empress still nursed the 
delusion that they could do as they pleased in Koryil, secure 
In the possession of such powerful friends at Peking. But 
they soon discovered their mistake, for their misdeeds met 
the same punishment as did those of others. Infuriated at 
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this they planned an insurrection. They thought this newly 
acquired district of Sang-suxig would be the most likely to 
co-operate with them in this scheme ; so they opened negotia- 
tions with its people. The king therefore summoned Yi 
Whan-jo to Song-do and warned him against these traitors. 
Foiled here, the empress’ relatives appealed to the country to 
rise in defense of the Mongol supremacy, which was being 
thus rudely flouted. They learned what Koryu thought of 
Mongol supremacy when they were incontinently seized and 
put to death and their property confiscated. The next step 
was the sending back to China of the Mongol “resident,” 
This was followed by an expedition into trans-Yalu territory 
which seized all the land there which formerly belonged 
to Koryu. Fearing, however, that he was goi.'g a little too 
fast, the king sent an envoy to Peking to tell the emperor 
that the local governor of the north was responsible for these 
reprisals and not the central Koryu government. Troops 
were nevertheless stationed in each of these newly acquired 
districts and fields were cultivated to provide for their main- 
tenance. 

Not long after this the important question of coinage 
came up. We have already seen that the medium in Koryu 
was little bottle-shaped pieces, but as these were each a 
pound in weight they could be used only for large transac- 
tions. Each one of them was worth a hundred pieces of 
linen. It was decided to change to a system of regular coin- 
age, and so the silver was coined into “dollars” each worth 
eight pieces of five-strand linen. It is probable that in all 
small transactions barter was the common method of ex- 
change although there may have been a metal medium of ex- 
change as far back as the days of ancient Chosun, a thousand 
‘years before Christ. 

The question again came up as to the advisability of 
moving the capital to Han-yang, the present Seoul. Enquiry 
was made at the ancestral temple but what answer the spirits 
made, if any, we are not told. All dishes and implements as 
well as tile were made black because the peninsula is nearly 
surrounded by water and black is the color that corresponds 
to water according to Chinese and Korean notions. Black 
was substituted for the prevailing color in dress which was at 
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that time blue-green, and men, women and monks ail donned 
the sable attire. 

It was at length decided to change the capital to the 
other site and palaces were ordered built there. They were, 
so some say, probably outside the present south gate of Seoul. 

It is said that in order to decide about the removal of the 
capital the king had recourse to that form of divination 
which consisted in making scrawls at random with a pen and 
then examining them to see what Chinese characters the 
marks most resembled. At first they did not favor a change, 
but after several trials the favorable response was obtained. 

The year 1359 beheld a recurrence of the dreaded Japan- 
ese incursions? 0 At this time the robbers burned 300 Koryu 
boats at Kak-san. An official, Yi Tal-jung, was sent to 
govern the great north-eastern section of the land. He was 
a friend of Yi Whan-jo, the prefect of Saug-suug. As he 
approached that place his friend Yi Whan-jo came out to 
meet him, accompanied by his son Yi Song-gye who was to 
become the founder of the present dynasty, and whom we 
shall designate by his posthumous title T‘&-jo. When Yi 
Whan-jo handed his friend a cup of wine he^drank it stand- 
ing, but when Yi T'&-jo handed him one, so' the story runs, 
he drank it on his knees. When the father demanded why 
this greater deference w T as shown his son the guest replied, 
“This boy is different from us,” and, turning to the young 
man, he continued. “When I have passed away you must 
always befriend my descendants.” 

The Japanese raids had now reached such alarming 
proportions that an extra wall was built about Song-do and 
all the government granaries along the coast were moved far 
inland to be out of the reach of piratical parties, who would 
naturally hesitate to go far from their boats. 

The breaking up of the Mongol power was foreshadowed 
by the act of a certain Mongol district H^-yang which, with 
its garrison of 1,800 men, now came and enrolled itself under 
the banner of Koryu. How had the mighty fallen ! Less 
than eighty years before the world had trembled beneath the 
hoof -beats of the “Golden Horde.” This was followed by 
the submission of a wild tribe in the north called Pang-guk- 
chin, and a Mongol rebel sent a messenger with gifts to the 
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court of Kory it. Meanwhile the Japanese were ravaging 
the southern and western coasts without let or hindrance. 
It was a curious spectacle, a country eaten up by its own 
excesses receiving humble deputations from former masters 
and at the same time being ridden over rough-shod by gangs 
of half-naked savages from the outlying islands of Japan. 

There was one tribe in the north however, called tbs 
Hong-du-juk or “Red- Head Robbers,” who threatened to 
invade the country, but forces were sent to guaid against it. 
In the case of the Japanese marauders the difficult}' was to 
know where they were going to strike next. There was mil- 
itary power enough left in Koryu had it been possible to so 
place the forces as to intercept or bring to action the robber 
gangs. The Japanese had really begun to threaten Song-do 
itself and the king wished to move the capital to Su-an in 
Whang-hS Province. He went so far as to send a commis- 
sioner to look over the site and report. 

The king was not blessed with an heir, and in 1360 he 
took a second wife, which was the cause of constant quarrel- 
ling and bickering. 

The “Red-Head Robbers” were led by Kwan Sun-sung 
and P’a Tu-ban. They now took the city of Mukden and, 
entering Liaotung, sent a letter to the king of Koryu saying 
“We have now consolidated our power and intend to set up 
the Sung dynasty again.” The Mongols were thus beset on 
both sides and were in desperate straits. Three thousand of 
the “Red-Heads” crossed the northern border and carried 
fire and sword into the frontier towns. A Mongol general, 
deserting the banners of his waning clan, took service with 
these people. His name was Mo Ko-gyQng. He collected 
40,000 men and crossed the Yalu. Eui-ju fell forthwith and 
the prefect and a thousand men perished. Chong- ju soon 
fell and In-ju was invested, but a stubborn resistance was 
here encountered. The prefect, An U, was the only prefect 
in the north who was not afraid of the invaders. He made 
light of their power and by swift counter-marches and bril- 
liant manoeuvers succeeded in making them fall back to 
Chong-ju. In the mean time Gen. Yi An was sent north to 
P 4 yung-yang to take charge of the army of defense. The tide 
of fortune had turned again and the invaders were in full 
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match ob P‘yung~yang. A council of war was held at which it 
appeared that all the generals were about equally frightened. 
With a powerful force in hand and an easily defended town 
to hold they still considered only how best to make a retreat. 
Some were for burning everything behind them and retiring 
to some point more easy of defense ; but Gen. Yi An thought 
they had better leave a large store of provisions in the city, 
for the enemy would pause and feed there until everything 
was gone, and this would give the Koryu army time to gain 
needed reinforcements. This course would also appear so 
foolish to the enemy that few preparations would be made 
to meet the Koryu troops later. This plan was adopted and 
the army retired into Wbang-h# Province and left the gates 
of P‘yuiig-yang open to the invaders. This caused the great- 
est consternation in the capital, and every citizen was under 
arms. The king immediately sent and deprived Gen. Yi An 
of the office which he had so grievously betrayed and put the 
command into the hands of Gen. Yi Seung-gyung. 

The invading host was now feasting in P'yung-yang and 
the king and queen in Song-do were practicing horse-back 
riding with the expectation that they would be obliged to leave 
the capital. It was the beginning of winter and the cold was 
intense. The Koryu soldiers died by hundreds and the people 
were being wantonly killed by foraging parties of the ‘'Red 
Heads.” The records say that they left "heaps upon heaps” 
of dead in their track. 

As in duty bound the Koryu forces went north and en- 
gaged the invaders at P‘yung-yang. At first the latter were 
successful and a thousand Koryu troops were trampled under 
the hoofs of the enemy’s horses; but in the end the "Red 
Heads" were defeated and, retreating northwards, were 
hotly pursued as far as Haui-jCing. There they were rein- 
forced and attempted to make a new stand; but the Koryti 
troops, drunk with success, attacked them with such abandon 
that they were obliged to build a palisade within which they 
intrenched themselves. The Koryu generals surrounded this 
stockade and, by a simultaneous assault of horse and foot, broke 
through the barrier and put the occupants, numbering 20,000, 
to the sword. The leader, Whang Chi-sun was taken alive. 
A remnant fled to the Yun-ju River where the ice broke be- 
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neath them and 2,000 perished. The few survivors made a 
desparate stand on a hill but were starved out and compelled 
to continue their flight, in which hundreds more were cut 
down along the road ; and at last, out of 40,000 men who had 
come across the Yalu, just three hundred recrossed it and 
were safe. 

Hardly had this happened when seventy boat-loads of 
these same “Red Heads” arrived at P*yung-ju and soon after 
a hundred boat-loads more disembarked at An-ak and scoured 
the surrounding country. They vrere, however, soon put to 
flight by Gen. Yi Pang-sil whom the king rewarded richly 
for his services. 

It was at this time that the king first received an envoy 
from Chang Sa-sbng, a pretender to the Mongol throne. 
The king made the first move toward breaking away from 
the Mongol yoke by sending an envoy in return. The Koryu 
court evidently was in great doubt as to just how matters 
were going to turn out in the struggle that was under way in 
China. By favoring these advances on the part of a Mongol, 
whether of the imperial family or not, it is probable that the 
king lost the good-wili of the Mings who, as we shall see, 
looked with satisfaction upon the overthrow of KoryG and 
the founding of the present dynasty 

The alarming increase both in the frequency and the 
violence of the Japanese incursions gave scope for the devel- 
opment of the military genius of Gen. Yi Whan-jo, the father 
of the founder of this dynasty. He was appointed general 
of the west to guard against the freebooters. The people of 
Song-do were in dismay over the proximity of the dreaded 
Japanese and over the defeat of all the armies sent to put 
them down. Many civil officials took part in the martial pre- 
parations and even took the field in defense of their country. 
The Japanese were now penetrating KyQng-geui Province. 
In this year, 1360, they landed on Kang-wha, killed three 
hundred men and stole 40,000 bags of rice. So many men 
were in mourning that the king was obliged to curtail the 
period of mourning from three years to only a few days. 
The palace in Han-yang had now been completed and the 
king removed to that place, apparently because it was further 
from the sea shore and more difficult of access by the Japanese. 
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Chapter. X. 

An unnecessary warning. .. .“Smoke-house Soldiers’* Yi Whan-jo 

dies Yi T‘a-jo takes his place . . .new invasion by “Red Heads’* 

.... Song-do evacuated the enemy revel in the capital can- 

nibals. . . .plans for defense. . . .the “Red Heads.” badly beaten. . . . 

Gen. Yi distinguishes himself the monster Kim Yong Gen. 

Yi brings Nap-t s ap-chul to terms. . . . Quelpart revolts “tax with- 

out reason”. .. .the Mongols proclaim a new king for Koryu. . . .a 
bold envoy. . . .a faithful eunuch. . . .Kim Yong destroyed . . . .Mon- 
gol invasion. . . .order restored. . . .Gen. Yi drives back the Mongols 

Japanese advances ...a conscientious official, the Japanese 

creep nearer to Song-do king inconsolable be meets Sin-don 

who becomes his favorite. . . .king’s oath to Sin-don disgrace 

ful practices an heir to the throne Sin-don’s policy Japan- 

ese swarm along the coast .... Sin-don the “Tiger” ... .he chides 
the king. 

With the opening of the year 1361 Yi Whan-jo was ap- 
pointed general of all the forces in the north and north-east. 
This was done against the advice of one of the officials who 
told the King that as Gen. Yi was from the north-east it was 
dangerous to appoint him general over the forces there, for 
untoward events were likely to happen. The king turned a 
deaf ear to this warning, which indeed was unnecessary, for 
the king had no more loyal subject that Yi Whan-jo. The 
king, having feasted the new appointee, sent him on his mis- 
sion and himself returned to Song-do. 

Ere long came reports of new and terrible ravages by the 
Japanese along the southern coast, especially at Nam-hfl, Re- 
sting, Ko-je and IJl-ju, while at Fusan they stole a large 
number of Korean boats. A garrison had been stationed in 
the south to be used in just such emergencies, but it had 
been used for so many different things that it could not be 
concentrated upon any given point ; so levies were made on 
the common people. These levies went under the name of 

Yihi-ho-gun, or * ‘Smoke-house Soldiers’’ because from everv 
* * 'Kl 

house where smoke was seen arising a man was requisitioned/ 

At the same time the governor of Chul-la Province advised 

the establishment of a horse relay system, but the suggestion 

was not acted upon. 
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At this time the king lost the services of Gen. Yi Whan- 
jo who died at his post. His son, Yi Sung-gye, better known 
by his title Yi T‘ 8 -jo, stepped into his father’s place. At the 
very beginning of his martial career an opportunity presented 
itself for him to perform a signal service for the king. A 
certain Pak Bui deemed that the time was ripe for an in- 
surrection and he began to take steps in that direction, but 
the king sent the young general, Yi T‘&-jo, against him and 
the little blaze was promptly stamped out. As a consequence 
the young man was confirmed in the position of military 
governor of the north and east, and under his command was 
placed a large body of troops. 

And now there burst upon the country another storm of 
fire and blood. The “Red Heads’ ’ had been gaining ground 
rapidly and were now ready to take their revenge for the 
terrible reverses they had suffered during the previous in- 
vasion. The3 r crossed the Yalu 200,000 strong under the 
leadership of generals Pan-sung Sa-yu and Kwan Sung-sSng. 
The king promptly sent Gen. Yi Pang-sil against them and 
hastened to swell the army to as high a point as possible, 
The officials and monks and other people of means brought 
horses or provisions, while the walls of Soug-do were guarded 
With jealous care. 

In the very first engagement the Koryu army was crum- 
pled up like paper and one of the leading generals was killed. 
The “Red Heads” sent a letter to the king saying “We have 
ten million men and there is no escape for you except in 
prompt surrender.” It seemed true, for the invading army 
swept like a cyclone though the north, and in Song-do panic 
reigned. Flight seemed imperative. The women and child- 
ren belonging to the royal household were sent away first and 
the king was about to follow, when the defeated Gen. Yi 
Pang-sil came hurrying in and implored the king not to run 
away but to rally the people about him and stand the siege. 
The king went to the center of the city, “Rig Bell Street,” 
and submitted the question to the people, asking whether 
they would rally round him. Just two men responded. This 
settled the matter and the king and queen, each on horse- 
back, rode out the south gate, while behind them came a 
weeping crowd of old men, women and children. Such was 
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the confusion that parents lost their children and families 
were scattered. The king’s escort consisted of only ten men. 
When he arrived at the Irn-jin river he sent messengers in 
all directions summoning all loyal soldiers to rally round him. 

The northern savages swept down upon the devoted city, 
sat down in its palaces and gave themselves up to every form 
of excess. They feasted upou the cattle and horses, hanging 
their hides upon the city wall and pouring water over them 
and letting it congeal, thus preventing the citizens from 
making their escape from the city clandestinely. 

The king in his flight carried terror with him, for the 
people thought the enemy would be in hot pursuit ; so they 
scattered in every direction. This displeased the king so 
much that when he arrived at the capital of Ch‘ung-ch‘Qng 
Province he imprisoned the governor. From that point he 
hurried southward as far as Pak-ju, now An-dong, in Kyung- 
saug Province 

Day by day the horrible orgies of the savages in Song-do 
increased in barbarity. It is said that they cooked and 
ate little children and that they cut off the breasts of women 
and fed on them. 

In the midst of these vicissitudes the king appointed 
Chong Se-un as general-in-chief of all the Koryu forces. He 
was a wise and loyal man and was ever thinking of ways and 
means of checkmating the invaders. He advised the king to 
send out a general letter encouraging the people and calling 
all the soldiers to rally to the defense of the country. The 
officials were also encouraged and made to feel that their 
utmost endeavors must be put forth in the good cause. The 
generals were all exhorted to do their best and were threat- 
ened with death in case they proved unfaithful. So the 
campaign was op.rned. The savages had looted all the 
towns about Song-do and had taken Wun-ju and killed its 
prefect. They also went north to An-byQn in Ham-gyung 
Province where the people pretended to surrender, but, hav- 
ing gotten their conquerors intoxicated, they fell upon and 
kilhd them. The same tactics were tried in Kang-wha with 
equal success. 

Gen. Chong Se-uu now appeared before Song-do with 
200,000 troops. These figures must surely be an exaggera- 
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tion for we can hardly suppose Koryu able at that time to put 
that number of men in the field. Snow and rain added to the 
difficulties of the situation. A spy returned and said that 
the troops of the enemy were massed inside the South Gate 
and that if a picked body of men could gain entrance some- 
where and attack them from behind they could be easily over- 
come. At the dead of night a picked body of horsemen gained 
admittance somewhere in the rear of the city and fell with 
fury upon the garrison. At the same time the main body 
advanced to attack the South Gate. The savages, not know- 
ing the size of the attacking force and being surprised from 
behind were thrown into confusion and attempted to run 
away. Gen. Yi T‘a-j° distinguished himself by pursuing 
and capturing Kwan Sun-s&ng the leader of the hostile force. 
In this stampede the routed savages trod on and killed each 
other by hundreds. In the center of Song-do the dead were 
piled in heaps. It is said, though it must be an exaggera- 
tion, that 100,000 men perished miserably on that night. As 
a result of this battle several Mongol seals which the savages 
had taken in previous fights with the imperial armies, were 
recovered. 

Some of the generals advised that a remnant of the 
enemy be spared ; so the Sung-in and T‘an-hyung gates were 
thrown open and Pa Tu-ban and his remaining followers 
hastened out and made for the Yalu River. 

It is related that during the fight on that eventful night 
a body of Koryu troops collided with a company of the enemy 
and a me! 6 e ensued near the East Gate, where the soldiers 
trod on each other. Gen. Yi T^-jo was there and was 
stabbed in the back with a spear. ' Finding himself in 
extremely narrow quarters he drew his sword and, hewing a 
path through the enemy, leaped the wall, horse and all, for 
he was in the saddle. The spectators thought he was a 
spirit. A volume might be filled with the stories of the 
wonderful achievements of this man, but most of them are 
figments of the imagination, invented at a later period to 
add lustre to the name of the founder of the dynasty. 

The capable leader Gen. Chong Se-un, met the fate 
which has been the curse of Korean history from the begin- 
ning to the present time. Kim Yong-an, a jealous official, 
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forged a royal order for his execution and sent it to Gen. An 
U who promptly carried it out. When the king learned of 
this he thought it was an incipient revolution but soon the 
other generals joined in a letter to His Majesty saying that it 
had been done because the murdered man was a traitor. The 
king accepted this as true and rewarded the murderers. 

The fortress of Sang-sung near the Tu-man River had 
long been under Mongol control and was governed by a 
Koryu renegade Cho Whi and afterwards by his descendants 
as a hereditary fief. Now when Koryu once more assumed 
control, Cho So-sftng, the then chief of this anomalous set* 
tlement, fled to Mukden where he joined the banners of a wild 
tribe under the lead of Nap-t’ap-chul, and proposed to them 
to make a raid into Koryu. This they did, crossing the Yalu 
and ravaging as far as Puk~ch‘ung and Hong-wDn. This 
promised to become a serious matter, but the difficulty of the 
situation for Koryu was increased tenfold by a fresh invasion 
of the south by Japanese* The king was on his way back to 
Song-do when news of these two disasters reached him. 
Things looked desperate, but to add to the hopelessness of the 
situation the same Kim Yong-an who had murdered Gen. 
Chong now compelled the king to kill Gen. An U on the 
ground that it was he who had killed Gen Chong. The 
monster then proceeded to killed his own brother, and in- 
duced the king to put to death generals Yi Pang-sil and Kim 
Teuk-pa, two of the best surviving generals. It is a wonder 
that Gen. Yi T*8-jo was spared, Song-do had been so rough- 
ly handled that the king feared the historical records would be 
lost or destroyed ; so he now sent men to look them up and 
put them in a place of safety* 

The wild Nap-t‘ap*chul having been so successful in their 
first venture, now once more entered Koryu territory and as 
the general sent against them was not able to check their ad- 
vance Gen. Yi T^-jo was appointed to this place. The en- 
emy was encamped in Hong-wun in Ham-gytfng Province* 
Gen. Yi attacked them there and i on ted them with a loss of 
1,000 men. Near Ham-hung they made a stand and defended 
themselves desperately, but he soon had them in full flight 
once more. Taking 600 picked cavalrymen he pursu edtheui 
to Ch‘a-ryDng Pass and secured another victory. Only one 
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of the enemy fought well. This man fought aways in front 
of Gen. Yi, The latter feigned flight to draw him on and 
then suddenly turning attacked his pursuer and laid him low 
with an arrow from his unerring bow. The women who 
followed the camp of the invading army came out and taunt- 
ed the men Sa3'ing 4 ‘You have overcome everyone but these 
Koryu people; them you cannot conquer. You had bet- 
ter retreat and make for home.” The enemy called a truce 
and told Gen. Yi that they had come not. to attack Koryu but 
the “Red Heads.” This was a mere ruse to save time. Gen. 
Yi knew this and drawing an arrow to the head shot one of 
the leaders of the enemy through the body. At last he 
gave orders to his archers to shoot the horses from under 
the enemy. This decided the battle and the Nap-t'al-chul sued 
for peace. In recognition of these services the king appoint- 
ed him general of all the forces in the north. The genera* 
then proceeded to annihilate all the colonies and settlements 
of the obnoxious Nap-t l ap-chui throughout the entire north, 
and having placed them where they belonged, showed them 
that their only hope was in making a lasting treaty with Ko- 
ryu. This they were quite willing to do. 

As the king came slowly north toward the capital the 
officials urged that Song-do was too small for the capital and 
too near the sea to be well protected from the Japanese 
corsairs. They therefore urged him to remain for a time at 
Ch‘ung"ju, and he gave consent. 

And now, strange to relate, Quelpart, at the instigation 
and under the leadership of Ho-dok-ko Pul-wha, who had 
been stationed there three years before to take charge of the 
horse-breeding industry, revolted from the sway of Koryu 
and became at least nominally a part of the Yuan em- 
pire. 

In order to reward the soldiers who had done such good 
work in the north the king levied a special tax on the people 
which they gave with such poor grace that they called it the 
“tax without reason.” 

In 1362 the emperor of China, led to it by the empress, 
whose seditious relatives had forfeited their lives in Koryu, 
proclaimed one Hye, called Prince Tok-heung, a relative of 
the king, as king in his place. But Koryu well knew that 
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the old time power of the Mongols was gone and so prepared 
to resist the order. 

Early in 1363 the king at last re-entered his deserted cap- 
ital. A strong force was sent north to guard against the pre- 
tender and an envoy was sent to Peking to ask why there 
were two kings for Kory it. The emperor replied that the 
newly appointed one was the right one and that he must be 
received in Koryu. To this the envoy replied “ Though you 
kill me and smear my blood upon my clothes I will not ac- 
company the pretender back to Koryu.” The emperor praised 
the envoy’s bravery and did not insist upon the demand. 

A Koryu official named Kim Youg-an, whose evil deeds 
we have already related, now desired to kill the king and 
bring in the pretender. A eunuch, An To-jok, knew of the 
plot and on th^ appointed night personated the king and was 
killed by the assassin’s hand. The plotter was forthwith 
seized, drawn and quartered and his limbs were sent through- 
out the laud as a warning to other malcontents. The emper- 
or was urged to send the pretender as a prisoner to Koryu 
but of course he refused. Not only so, but he also ordered 
the king to send the royal seals to Peking. The king refused 
and began preparations for defense against a possible inva- 
sion. 

He did not have to wait long, for with the opening of the 
year 1364 a Mongol army 10,000 strong crossed the Yalu and 
besieged Eui-ju. In the fight at that point the Koryu forces 
were completely routed, though not till after great valor had 
been shown by Gen. An U-gyung against overwhelming odds. 
The Koryu forces retreated in disorder to An-ju, Panic 
prevailed among all the people of that section for they 
thought the horrors of the former Mongol invasion were 
about to be repeated. 

The king sent Gen. Ch'oe Yung with a considerable 
force to An-ju where he made all his generals swear to stand 
by the colors to the last. He executed a number of fugitives 
as an example to the rest and soon succeeded in restoring 
some semblance of order in the camp. Gen. Yi T‘a-jo was 
ordered with 1, 000 soldiers from the northeast province to 
An-ju. Also generals Yi Sun, U Che, and Pak Ch‘un were 
ordered to the same point, and the army thus consolidated 
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assumed large proportions, but the men were miserably dressed 
and fed, and the death rate was high. Desertions were of 
frequent occurence. 

Gen. Yi T‘a-jo’s influence in the northeast is proved by 
the commotion that followed when he left. The remnant of 
the Yu-jin tribe, led by Sam Satin and Sam Ka seized the 
whole of this northeast and the people were longing for the 
return bf Gen. Yi. These two Sams were cousins of Gen. Yi 
and they had fled beyond the northern border and joined the 
wild Yu-jin folk. 

The combination of the generals gave great confidence 
to the troops and when the battle was joined at Chong- ju the 
Mongol forces were badly defeated. A Mongol general’s 
body was taken and sent all about that section to encourage 
the people and make them believe their troubles were near an 
end. Gen. Yi blamed the other generals for not following 
up their advantage and they became angry and said “If you 
are so brave, you had better try it yourself/’ So the very 
next day he led the army out and surrounded the Mongol 
forces at Su-ju near the sea T where another glorious victory 
was won. That night the remnant of the Mongols fled back 
to the Yalu. Gen. Yi gave chase and it is said that only 
seventeen of the Mongol army got back in safety across that 
Rubicon of Korea. This done, Gen. Yi returned to his 
northeast province and drove back to their haunts the wild 
tribe who had taken advantage of his absence. 

Gen. Yi T‘a-jo was steadily rising in favor although like 
Wang-gon he wisely stayed as far as possible from his royal 
master. The king now conferred upon him the title of Mil- 
jik-sa which means “The Messenger who Restores Confidence 
and Firmness.” 

The Japanese had not ceased their incursions. Only a 
year had passed since 200 boat loads had ravaged the south- 
ern coast and now a like number swept the island of Kal-do 
in the south, so that from many a district no revenue rice 
was forthcoming. It is to be feared that this was the princi- 
pal cause of uneasiness in Song-do — -the loss of revenue. 
Troops were sent and a fleet of eighty war boats to guard the 
coast and to covoy the revenue junks, but these unexpected- 
ly fell in with a Japanese fleet and were all lost. This disas- 
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ter caused a panic among the people of Kaug-wha and Kvo- 
dong Island. The governor of Chul-la Province came north- 
ward with troops guarding the revenue but he too met Jap- 
anese and lost all the rice and half his men. 

This same year 1364 a Mongol official told the emperor 
that the king of Koryu ought to be allowed to retain his 
position ; and the emperor listened to him. The renegade 
Ch‘oe Yu was sent back to Koryu where he was imprisoned 
and executed. The Koryu envoy Yi Kong-su also returned 
from Peking. A very neat story is told of him. As he was 
pursuing his way across a wide plain which seemed to have 
no inhabitants he was obliged to feed his animals with the 
standing grain. When he was preparing to resume his way 
he took a bolt of linen and wrote upon it “The price of 
grain/’ and left it among the standing barley. His attend- 
ants said, “But the owner of the grain will never get it. 
Someone will steal it.” The envoy replied, “That is not 
my affair. I will have done my duty.” The king wished 
the emperor to send the would-be king to Koryu but to 
this consent was not given. 

The Japanese crept nearer and nearer to Song-do with 
every new expedition. They went into the temple to the 
dead and carried away a picture of the king. It was with 
great difficulty that they were dislodged and driven away. 

In 1365 when the queen was confined the king ordered 
the monks to worship on every mountain top and at every 
monastery to ensure a safe delivery, but all to no avail. She 
died in giving birth to the child and the king was incon- 
solable. Treasure was poured out like water to make the 
funeral the most imposing that had ever been seen in Koryu, 
For three years following the king ate no meat. 

It was in this year that the king had that singular dream 
which led to such disastrous results. He dreamed that some- 
one attempted to stab him, but a monk sprang forward 
and by intervening saved his life. The face of this monk 
remained stamped on his memory. Soon after this he met a 
monk, Sin-don, whose face was the same as that of the monk 
who had saved his life in the dream. He was the son of a 
slave in Ok-chTm Monastery and he was looked down upon 
and despised by the other Monks. The king took this Sin- 
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don to himself, raised him to high position and lavished 
upon him wealth and honors. As a fact this Sin- Ion was a 
most unprincipled, licentious and crafty man, but always 
When in the presence of the king he assumed the sedate 
demeanor of the philosopher and for many a year completely 
hoodwinked his royal master. The other officials expostulat- 
ed in vain. In vain did they urge that this monk was 
a beast in human shape. The king considered him well-nigh 
inspired. He believed that it was jealousy that prompted 
their antagonism and rather enjoyed getting an outsider in 
and showing them that office and honors did not always go 
by inheritance. This new favorite soon began to urge the 
banishment of this or that official and the king always 
complied. On this account the feeling against him rose to 
such a pitch that the king was obliged to send him away for 
a time lest he should be killed. He remained in this retreat 
until the king had put to death some of his worst enemies. 
At last the king sent and recalled him ; but the crafty man 
answered “I cannot go back. It is not right that I should 
hold office.” When the king reiterated his pressing invitation 
the monk replied ‘T am afraid that you will listen to my 
enemies, M To this the king made answer “I swear by the sun, 
the moon, the stars, heaven and earth that I will listen to no 
one but you/’ So the wily man came back and from that 
day completely dominated the king. He exaggerated the 
faults of his enemies and so gradually supplanted them with 
his creatures. It is claimed of him that he built a dark vault- 
like room where he indulged in almost incredible excesses. 
He gave out that he could cure barrenness, and by his evil 
practices brought down upon himself the maledictions of 
the whole people. The king alone would believe no ill of 
him. He said he was the greatest prodigy in the world. 

At this time the Mongol empire was on the verge of its 
fall and Koryu envoys found it impossible to force their way 
through to Peking and so were compelled to desist. It is a 
noteworthy fact that though Koryu hated the Mongols she 
nevertheless held fast to them till the very last moment. 

At this time it happened that the king was without an 
heir and both he and the court were anxious about the succes- 
sion. 
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The records say that he was so anxious to have a son 
that he committed an act almost if not quite unparalleled in 
the history of any land, civilized or savage. Having become 
prematurely old by his terrible excesses, he introduced a 
number of young men into the palace and gave them the 
enire into the queen’s apartments, hoping thereby that his 
hopes might be realised. In this he was disappointed. One 
day while passing an hour in the apartments of his favorite, 
Sin-don, he noticed there a new-born babe, the son of one of 
Sin-don’s concubines. He seemed pleased with the child 
and Sin-don asked him to adopt it as his own. The king 
laughed but did not seem averse to the proposition. Return- 
ing to the palace he summoned the officials and told them 
that for some time he had been frequenting the apartments of 
Sin-don and that he had gotten a son by one of the women 
there. He knew well enough that if he proposed to adopt 
Sin-don’s son the opposition would be overwhelming, so he 
took this means of carrying out the plan. Of course it is 
impossible to verify the truth of this statement. It may 
have been a fabrication of the historians of the following 
dynasty in order to justify the founder of the new dynasty 
in overthrowing Koryu. The annals of the Ming dynasty 
say that it was the king’s son and not Sin-don’s. 

In 1366 the opposition to the favorite increased in inten- 
sity and the king was almost buried beneath petitions for his 
banishment or death. These the king answered by banish- 
ing or killing the senders and by this means the open opposi- 
tion was put an end to. The wily monk knew that he needed 
more than the king’s favor in order to maintain his position 
of honor, and so he began to take away the fields and other 
property of high officials and distribute them among the people 
in order to curry favor with them. This brought from the 
officials a new and fiercer protest and they told the king that 
these acts would make his reign a subject of ridicule to future 
generations. While this did not move the king to active 
steps against Sin-don it caused a coolness to spring up be- 
tween them. The favorite saw that he had been going too 
far and he tried to smooth the matter over by returning 
the property that had been sequestered. At the same time 
he secured the liberation of many slaves. Here, too, he was 
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these acts would make his reign a subject of ridicule to future 
generations. While this did not move the king to active 
steps against Sin-don it caused a coolness to spring up be- 
tween them. 

All this time the Japanese were busy at the work of 
pillage and destruction. They took possession of an island 
near Kang-wha with the intention of fortifying it and mak- 
ing of it a permanent rendezvous. They landed wherever 
they pleased and committed the most horrible excesses with 
impunity. The Koryu troops were in bad condition. They 
had no uniforms and their arms were of the poorest kind and 
mostly out of order. They dared not attack the Japanese 
even when there was good hope of success. The generals 
showed the king the ways and means of holding the freeboot- 
ers in check but he would not follow their advice, probably 
on account of the expense. He paid dearly for his economy 
in the end. 

The mother of the king could not be brought to treat 
Sindon with respect. When the king expostulated with her 
and told her that the favorite was the pillar of the state she 
declared that he was a low-born adventurer and that she 
would not treat him as her equal. From that time she in- 
curred the deadly enmity of the favorite who used every 
meatis in his power to influence the king against her. He 
became suspicious of everyone who held any high position 
and caused many of the highest officials to be put to death. 
He was commonly called “The Tiger.” The depth of the 
king’s infatuation was shown when in this same year he went 
to a monastery to give thanks to Buddha for the cessation of 
famine, which he ascribed to his having taken Sindon as 
counsellor. It is also shown in the impunity with which Sin- 
don took the king to task in public for cert in things that 
displeased him. The favorite was playing with fire. The 
people sent to the king repeatedly asking if the rumors of the 
favorite’s drunkenness and debaucheries were correct. But 
the king's eyes had not yet been opened to the true state of 
affairs and these petitioners were severely punished. 
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Chapter XL 

Sin-don *s pride Mongol Emperor’s plan of escape to Koryu . . . Mon- 
gol Empire falls Japanese envoy snubbed an imperial letter 

from the Ming court. . , .ill' treatment of Japanese envoy bears fruit 

more trouble in Quelpart census and revenue Gen. Yi 

promoted Koryu adopts Ming dress and coiffure . . . Gen. Yi makes 

a campaign across the Yalu ..the Japanese come north of the 
capital .... Sin-don is overthrown .... popular belief regarding him 
trouble from three sources at the same time a Mongol mes- 
senger the Japanese burn Han-yang . , . . a new favorite a laugh- 
ing-stock Chdng Mong-ju an envoy to Nanking plans for a 

navy useless army Ming Emperor demands horses Quelpart 

rebels defeated king assassinated Ming Emperor refuses to 

ratify* the succession. .. .Mongols favored at the Koryu court 

a supernatural proof Japanese repulsed Japanese deny their 

responsibility for the action of corsairs. 

The year 1367 saw no diminution of the symptoms that 
proclaimed the deep-seated disease that was eating at the 
vitals of Koryu. Sin-don even dared to flout the emperor by 
scornfully casting aside an imperial missive containing a 
notification of his elevation to an honorary position. The 
king continued to abase himself by performing menial duties 
in Buddhistic ceremonies at his favorite monastery. Sin-don 
added to his other claims the power of geomancy and said the 
king must move the capital to F 4 yung-yang. He was sent 
to look over the site with a view to a removal thither, but a 
storm of hail frightened him out of the project. Returning 
to Song-do he refused to see the king for four days, urging as 
his excuse the fatigue of the journey. His encroachments 
continued to such a point that at last he took no care to appear 
before the king in the proper court dress but came in the 
ordinary dress of the Korvu gentleman, and he ordered the 
historians not to mention the fact in the annals. 

The Mongol horse-breeders still ruffled it in high style 
on the island of Quelpart where they even saw fit to drive 
out the prefect sent by the king. For this reason an expedi- 
tion was fitted out against them and they were soon brought to 
terms. They however appealed to the emperor. As it 
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happened the Mongol emperor was at this time in desperate 
straits and foresaw the impossibility of long holding Peking 
against the Ming forces. He therefore formed the plan of 
escaping to the island of Quelpart and there finding asy- 
lum. For this purpose he sent large store of treasure 
and of other necessaries to this place. At the same time he 
sent an envoy to the court at Song-do relinquishing all claim 
to the island. In this way he apparently hoped to gain the 
good will of Koryu, of which he feared he would soon stand 
in need. The king, not knowing the emperor’s design, 
feared that this was a device by which to raise trouble and he 
hastened to send an envoy declaring that the expeditions to 
Quelpart were not in reference to the Mongols there but 
in order to dislodge a band of Japanese freebooters. The 
former prefects had always treated the people of Quelpart 
harshly and had exacted large sums from them on any and 
every pretext; but the prefect now sent was determined to 
show the people a different kind of rule. He even carried 
jars of water from the mainland rather than drink the water 
of Quelpart. So at least the records affirm. Naturally the 
people idolized him. 

The year 1368 opened, the year whicti beheld the demoli- 
tion of the Mongol empire. It had risen less than a century 
before and had increased with marvelous rapidity until it 
threatened the whole eastern hemisphere. Its decadence had 
been as rapid and as terrible as its rise. The Mongols were 
peculiarly unfit to resist the seductions of the more refined 
civilizations which they encountered. The Ming forces 
drove the Mongol court from Peking and the dethroned 
emperor betook himself northward into the desert to the 
town of Sa-mak. 

This year also witnessed the arrival of a friendly embassy 
from Japan bearing gifts to the king. Here was Koryfi’s 
great opportunity to secure the cooperation of the Japanese 
government in the work of putting down the pirates who 
were harrying the shores of the peninsula. Proper treatment 
of this envoy and a little diplomacy would have saved Korvu 
untold suffering, but the low-born but all-powerful favorite. 
Sin-don, took advantage of the occasion to make an exhibi- 
tion of his own importance and he snubbed the envoy so 
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effectually that the latter immediately returned to Japan. 
The foolish favorite went so far as to withhold proper food 
from him and his suite, and addressed them in low forms 
of speech. The same year, at his instigation, the whole 
system of national examinations was done away with. 

Earl} 7 in 1369 the first envoy, Sul Sa, from the Ming court 
arrived in Song-do. He was the bearer of an imperial letter 
which read as follow : — 

“After the Sung dynasty lost its power, a hundred years 
passed by without its recovering from the blow, but heaven 
hated the drunkenness and licentiousness of the Mongols and 
now after eighteen years of war the fruition of our labors has 
been reached. At first we entered the Mongol army and 
there beheld the evils of the Mongol reign. - Then with 
heaven’s help we went to the west, to Han-ju and overcame 
its king Chin U-ryang. Then we raised the standard of re- 
volt against the Mongols. In the east we overcame the rebel 
Chang Sa-sung and in the south the Miu-wol kingdom. In 
the north the Ho- in fell before us and now all the people of 
China call us emperor. The name of our dynasty is Ming 
and the name of this auspicious year is Hong-mu. We call 
upon you now as in duty bound to render allegiance to 
us. In times past you were very intimate with us for 
it was your desire to better the condition of your people 
thereby. * ' 

Such was the importance of this embassy that the king 
went out in person to meet it. Splendid gifts were offered 
which, however, the envoy declined. 

In accordance with the summons contained in this letter 
the king formally put away the Mongol calendar and assumed 
that of the Mings instead. An envoy was immediately sent 
to the Ming court to offer congratulations and perform the 
duties of a vassal. The emperor responded graciously by 
sending back to Koryu ail citizens of that kingdom who had 
been held in semi-durance by the Mongols. 

The criminal neglect of opportunity in driving away the 
friendly Japanese envoy now began to bear its bitter fruit. 
Many Japanese had from time to time settled peacefully in 
southern Koryu and the king had given them a place to live at 
Nam-ha in Kyung-sang Province. They now broke their oath 
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of fealty to the government, rose in open revolt and began 
ravaging the country right and left. 

As the emperor of the Mongols had fled away north and 
his scheme for taking refuge in Quelpart had come to naught 
we would suppose the Mongol horse-breeders in that island 
would act with considerable circumspection ; but on the other 
hand they kept up a continual disturbance, revolting and 
surrendering again in quick succession much to the annoy- 
ance of the central government. 

In the latter part of the year 1369 the government again 
took a census of the arable land of the peninsula in order to 
make a re-estimate of the revenue to be received. This in- 
dicates that there had been a certain degree of prosperity in 
spite of all untoward circumstances and that the margin of 
cultivation had moved at least a little way up the hill-sides, 
and that waste land had been reclaimed. It is only by in- 
ferences from chance statements like this that we get an 
occasional imperfect glimpse of the condition of the common 
people. Oriental histories have not been written with re- 
ference to the common people. 

The king had now handed over to Sin-don the whole 
care of public business and he was virtually the ruler of the 
land. Gen. Yi T'S-jo had shown his wisdom in staying as 
far as possible from the capital and in not crossing the path 
of the dangerous favorite. He was now appointed general- 
in-chief of all the north-eastern territory and at the same 
time Gen. Yi Ini- in was appointed to a similar position iti the 
north-west. There was some fear lest fugitive Mongols 
might cross the border and seek refuge in Koryu territory. 
The chief business of the army there was to guard all the 
approaches and see to it that such fugitives were strictly 
excluded. In the following year, 1370, Gen. Yi T^-jo even 
crossed the Yalu, probably in the vicinity of the present 
^am-su, into what was then Yu- jin territory, and took 2000 
bullocks and 100 horses, but gave them all to the people to be 
used in cultivating the fields. 

Now that the Ming dynasty was firmly established the 
emperor turned his attention to Korea. He began by in- 
vesting the king anew with the insignia of royalty and 
presenting him with a complete outfit of clothes of the style 
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of the Ming dynasty. He also gave musical instruments and 
the Ming calendar. The important law was promulgated that 
after a man had passed the civil examinations in Koryu he 
should go to Nanking and there undergo further examina- 
tion. The king received all the emperor s gfts and com- 
mands with complacency and soon the Ming dress was adopt- 
ed throughout by the official class and more gradually by the 
common people. It is the style of dress in vogue in Korea 
today, whereas the Chinese themselves adopted later the 
dress of their Manchu conquerers. In this respect the 
Koreans today are really more Chinese that the Chinese them- 
selves. 

With the opening of 1371 Gen. Yi led an army across 
the Yalu and attacked Ol-ja Fortress. The whole territory 
between the Yalu and the Groat Wall was at this time held 
bv the Yu- jin people or by offshoots of the Mongol power. 
The Ming emperor had as yet made no attempt to take it and 
therefore this expedition of Koryu’s was not looked upon as 
an act of bad faith by China. Just before the attack on Ol-ja 
began, there came over to the Koryu forces a general who, 
formerly a Koryu citizen, had long been in the Mongol 
service. His name was Yi In-bok. Gen. Yi sent him to 
Song-do where the king elevated him to a high position. A 
bridge had been thrown across the Yalu and the army had 
crossed in safety, but a tremendous thunder storm threw 
the army into confusion, for they feared it was a warning 
voice from a deity who was angered by this invasion of trans- 
Yalu territory. With great presence of mind one of the 
leaders shouted that it was a good sign for it meant that the 
heavenly dragon was shaking things up a bit as a presage of 
their victory. Their fears were thus allayed and the attack 
upon the fortress was successful. Gen. Yi then led his 
forces toward the Liao Fortress but cautiously left all tlie 
camp baggage three days in the rear and advanced, with seven 
days rations in hand. The advance guard of 3000 reached the 
fortress and began the assault before the main body came up. 
When the garrison saw the full army approach they were m 
despair but their commander was determined to make a fight. 
As he stood on the wall and in person refused Gen. Yi's 
terms it is said that the latter drew his bow and let fly an 
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arrow which sped so true that it struck off the commander’s 
helmet, whereupon Gen. Yi shouted, “If you do not surrend- 
er I will hit your face next time.” The commander there- 
upon surrendered. So Gen. Yi took the place and having 
dismantled it and burned all the .supplies, started on the re- 
turn march. Provisions ran low, and it was found necessary 
to kill the beasts of burden. They were in some danger from 
the detachments of the enemy who hung upon their rear but 
they were kept at a respectful distance by an ingenious strat- 
egem of Gen. Yi’s, for wherever he made a camp he compelled 
the soldiers to make elaborate preparations even to the extent of 
erecting separate cattle sheds and water closets. The enemy 
finding these in the deserted camps deemed that the army 
must be in fine condition and so dared not attack them. 
Thus the whole army got safely back to An-ju. 

As the Japanese pirates, emboldened by the impunity 
with which they could ravage Korea, now came even north of 
the capital and attacked H8-ju the capital of Whang-M 
Province, and also burned forty Koryu boats, Gen. Yi was 
detailed to go and drive them away, which he speedily 
did. 

The royal favorite was now nearing the catastrophe 
toward which his criminally corrupt course inevitably led. 
He was well known to all but the king whom he had in- 
fatuated. But now he began to see that the end was not far 
off. He knew that soon the king too would discover his 
knavery. For this cause he determined to use the little 
power he had left in an attempt to overthrow the government. 
What the plan was we are not told but it was nipped in the 
bud, for the king discovered it and arrested some of his ac- 
complices and by means of torture learned the whole truth 
about the man whom he had before considered too good for 
this world. The revulsion of feeling was complete. He 
first banished Sin-don to Su-wun and then at the urgent 
advice of the whole court sent an executioner to make way 
with him. The messenger of death bore a letter with him in 
which the king said, 4 T promised never to move against you 
but I never anticipated such actions as those of which you 
have been guilty. You have (1) rebelled, (2) you have num- 
erous children, though a monk and unmarried, (3) you have 
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built yourself a palace in my capital. These things I did not 
agree to.'’ So Sin-don and his two sons perished. 

It is said of Sin -don that he was mortally afraid of hunt- 
ing-dogs and that in his feasts he insisted upon having the 
flesh of black fowls and white horses to eat. For these rea- 
sons the people said that he was not a man but a fox in dis- 
guise ; for Korean lore affirms that if any animal drinks of 
water that has lain for twenty years in a human skull it will 
have the power to assume at will any form of man or 
beast. But the peculiar condition is added that if a hunting- 
dog looks such a man in the face he will be compelled to re- 
sume his original shape. 

With the opening of 1372 troubles multiplied. Nap 
T‘ap-chul, a Mongol chieftain at large, together with Ko- 
gan, led a mixed army of Mongol and YQ-jin adventurers 
across the Yalu and began to harry the northern border. 
Gen. Chi Yuu was sent to put down the presumptuous rob- 
bers. At the same time the Quelpart horse-breeders again 
revolted and when the king, at the command of the emperor, 
sent a man to bring horses as tribute to China the insurrec- 
tionists put him to death. But the common people of Quel- 
part formed a sort of militia and put down the insurrection 
themselves. The Japanese also made trouble, for they now 
began again to ravage the eastern coast, aitd struck as high 
north as An-byGn, and Ham-ju, now Ham-heuug. They 
also carried on operations at Nam-han near Seoul, but in 

both instances w T ere driven off. 

It is said that at this time the king was given over to 
sodomy and that he had a “school” of boys at the palace to 
cater to his unnatural passions. The people were deeply 
indignant and talk ran very high, but the person of the king 
was sacred, and his acts were not to be accounted for ; so he 
went his evil way unchecked, each step bringing him nearer 
the overthrow of the dynasty which was now not far away. 

Late in the year the king sent a present of fifty horses 
to the Ming emperor. 

No sooner had the spring of 1373 opened than the rem- 
nant of the Mongols in the north sent to the king and said 
“We are about to raise a mighty force to overthrow the 
Ming empire, and you must cooperate with us in this 
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work.” The messenger who brought this u n welcome scrm- 
mons was promptly clapped into prison, but later at the 
advice of the courtiers he was liberated and sent back home. 

It would be well-nigh impossible to describe each succes- 
sive expedition of the Japanese to the shores of Kory ft* but 
at this time one of unusual importance occurred. The ma- 
rauders ascended the Han River in their small boats and 
made a swift attack on Ban-yang the site of the present 
capital of Korea. Before leaving they burned it to the 
ground. The slaughter was terrific and the whole country 
and especially the capital was thrown into a state of unusual 
solicitude. The Japanese, loaded down with booty, made 
their way to the island of Kyo-dong just outside the island 
of Kang-wha, and proceeded to kill and plunder there. 

The boy whom the king had called his son but who was in 
reality an illegitimate son of Sin-don, was named Mo-ri-no, but 
now as he had gained his majority he was given the name of 
U and the rank of Kang-neung-gun, or “Prince who is near 
to the king.” As Sin-don was dead the king made Kim 
Heung-gyung his favorite and pander. Gen. Kul S&ng was 
put in charge of the defensive operations against the Japan- 
ese but as he' failed to cashier one of his lieutenants who had 
sufFered defeat at the hands of the Japanese the testy king 
took off his unoffending head. Gen. Ch‘oe Yung was then 
put in charge and ordered to fit out a fleet to oppose the 
marauders. He was at the same time made criminal judge, 
but he committed so m.my ludicrous mistakes and made such 
a travesty of justice that he became a general laughing 
stock. 

As the Ming capital was at Nanking the sending of 
envoys was a difficult matter, for they were obliged to go by 
boat, and in those days, and with the craft at their command, 
anything but coastwise sailing was exceedingly dangerous. 
So when the KoryTi envoy Ch&ag Mong-ju, one of the few 
great men of the Koryu dynasty, arrived at the emperor's 
court, the latter ordered that thereafter envoys should come 
but once in three years. In reply to this the king said that 
if desired the envoy could be sent overland ; but this the 
emperor forbade because of the danger from the remnants of 
the Mongol power. 
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The eventful year 1374 now came in.^ Gen. Yi Hyiin 
told the king that without a navy Koryu would never be 
able, to cope with Japanese pirates. He showed the king a 
plan for a navy which he had drawn up. His majesty was 
pleased with it and ordered it carried out, but the general 
affirmed that a navy never could be made out of landsmen 
and that a certain number of islanders should be selected and 
taught naval tactics for five years. In order to do this he 
urged that a large part of the useless army be disbanded. 
To all of this the royal assent was given. The quality of the 
army may be judged from the action of the troops sent south 
to KyOng-sang Province to oppose a baud of Japanese. They 
ravaged and looted as badly as the Japanese themselves. And 
when at last the two forces did meet the KoryQ troops were 
routed with a loss of 5,000 men. Meanwhile the Japanese 
were working their will in Whang-ha Province, north and 
west of the capital, and as to the details of it even the annals 
give up in despair and say the details were so harrowing that 

it was impossible to describe them. _ 

The emperor of China was determined to obtain 2,000 of 
the celebrated horses bred on the island of Quelpart and after 
repeated demands the king sent to that island to procure 
them. The Mongol horse-breeders still had the business in 
hand and were led by four men who said, “We are Mongols, 
why should we furnish the Ming emperor with horses?’ So 
they o-ave only 300 animals. The emperor insisted upon 
having the full 2, coo and the king reluctantly proceeded to 
extremities. A fleet of 300 boats was fitted out and 25,000 
men were carried across the straits. On the way a gale of 
wind was encountered and many of the boats were swamped, 
but the following morning the survivors, still a large number, 
arrived at Myung-wul, or “Bright Moon,” Harbor , where 
they found 3,000 men drawn up to oppose their landing. 
When the battle was joined the enemy was defeated and 
chased thirty' U but they again rallied in the southern part of 
the island at Ho-do where they made a stand. There they 
were surrounded and compelled to surrender. The leader. 
T‘ap-chi was cut in two at the waist and many others commit- 
ted suicide. Several hundreds others who refused to sur- 
render were cut down. To the credit of the officers who led 
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the expedition be it said that wherever they went the people 
were protected and lawless acts were strictly forbidden. 

The king had now reached the moment of his fate. The 
blood of many innocent men was on his hands and he was 
destined to a violent death himself. He was stabbed by one 
of his most trusted eunuchs while in a drunken sleep. The 
king’s mother was the first to discover the crime and with 
great presence of mind she concealed the fact and hastily 
summoning two of the courtiers consulted with them as to 
the best means of discovering the murderer. As it happened 
the eunuch was detected by the blood with which his clothes 
were stained. Put to the torture he confessed the crime 
and indicated his accomplice. The cause of his act was as 
follows. One of the king's concubines was with child. When 
the eunuch informed the king the latter was very glad and 
asked who the father might be. The eunuch replied that 
one Hong Mun, one of the king's favorites, was the father. 
The king said that he would bring about the death of this 
Hong so that no one should ever know that the child was not 
a genuine prince. The eunuch knew that this meant his 
own death too, for he also was privy to the fact. So he 
hastened to Hong Mun and they together matured the plan 
for the assassination. 

U, the supposed son of the king, now ascended the 
throne. His posthumous title is Sin-u. An envoy was sent 
to Nanking to announce the fact, but the emperor refused to 
ratify his accession to the throne. The reason may have 
been because he was not satisfied as to the manner of the late 
king’s demise, or it may be that someone had intimated to 
him that the successor was of doubtful legitimacy ; and now 
to add to the difficulties of the situation the Ming envoy on 
his way home with 200 tribute horses was waylaid by Korean 
renegades who stole the horses and escaped to the far north. 
When news of this reached Nanking the Korean envoy there 
hastened to make good his escape. 

A conference was now held at the Koryu capital and as 
the breach with the Ming power seemed beyond remedy it 
was decided to make advances to the Mongols who still 
lingered in the north; but at the earnest desire of Chong 
Mong-ju this decision was reversed and an envoy was sent to 
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Nanking to explain matters as best he could. The eunuch, 
and his accomplice who had killed the king were now ex- 
ecuted and notice of the fact was sent to the Chinese^court. 

There was great dissatisfaction among the Koryh officials 
for they all knew that the king was a mere usurper and it 
was again suggested that approaches be made to the Mongols. 
About this time also a Mongol envoy came demanding to 
know whose son the present king was. They wanted to put 
the king of Mukden on the throne, as he was of course 
favorable to the Mongols. A great and acrimonious dispute 
now arose between the Mongol and Ming factions in the 
Kor y0 court. But the Mongol sympathizers carried the day. 
This, however, came to nothing for when news came that 
the king of Mukden and many KoryQ renegades were advanc- 
ing in force on the Koryu frontier to take by force what the 
officials had decided to give unasked, there was a great re- 
vulsion of feeling and troops were sent to hold them in check. 
This was in 1376, and while this was in progress the Japanese 
were carrying fire and sword thrugh the south without let or 

hindrance. , 

p a n-ya the real mother of the king came forward and 

claimed her position as such, but another of the former king s 
concubines, Han, had always passed as the boy’s mother and 
she was now loath to give up the advantages which the 
position afforded. For this reason she secured the arrest and 
imprisonment of Pan-yu. It was decided that she must die 
and she was carried to the water’s edge and was about to be 
thrown in when she exclaimed, “When I die one of the 
palace gates will fall as a sign of my innocence and the truth 
of my claim.” The story runs that when she sank beneath 
the water this came true and all knew, too late, that she was 

indeed the mother of the king. _ 

The Japanese now made their appearance again in Ch'ung- 
Ch'Sng Province and took the town of Kong-ju. The Ko- 
rean forces under Gen. Pak In-gye were there routed but uot 
till their leader had been thrown from his horse and killed. 

Then an army under Gen. Cli‘06 Yflng met them at Hong- 
san The general rushed forward ahead of his men to attack 
the marauders and was wounded by an arrow in the mouth 
but he did not retire from the fight. The result was a glorious 
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victory for the Koryu forces. The Japanese were almost 
annihilated. 

Some time before this the king had sent an envoy Na 
Hetmg-yu to Japan to ask the interference of the Japanese 
Government against the pirates, and the reply was now brought 
by the hand of a Japanese monk Yang Yu. It said, “The 
pirates all live in western Japan in a place called Ku-ju and 
they are rebels against us and have been for twenty years. 
So we are not at fault because of the harm they have done 
you. We are about to send an expedition against them and 
if we take Ku-ju we swear that we will put an end to the 
piracy. ” But the pirates in the meantime ravaged Kang- 
wha and large portions of Chul-la Province. 


Chapter XII. 

A Mongol proposal ...“The Revellers”. . ..friends with the Mongols 

Gen. Yi takes up arms against the Japanese victorious... 

envoys to and from Japan gun-powder . defeat turned into vic- 
tory hy Gen. Yi fire arrows vacillation. , . .prophecy. . . .Japan 

helps Koryu jealousies. . . .a reckless king . . . Gen. Yi’s strategem 

.... a triumphal return . . the emperor loses patience a coast 

guard .... stone fights. . . .heavy tribute the capital moved 

Japanese repelled lukewarm Kor}m. . , .a disgraceful act Gen. 

Yi victorious in the north . . . the emperor angry. . . Japan sends back 

Koryu captives .... a skillful diplomat fine sarcasm a grave 

error. . . .victory in the northeast untold excesses. . . . “Old Cat” 

, . . .tribute rejected. 

Toward the close of 1377 the Mongol chieftain In-puk- 
wun sent the king a letter saying, “Let us join forces and 
attack the Ming power. 5 ’ At the same time he sent back all 
the Koryu people who had been taken captive at various 
times. The king’s answer was a truly diplomatic one. He 
said, “I will do so if you will first send the king of Mukden to 
me, bound hand and foot.” We need hardly say that this 
request was not granted. 

The next attack of the Japanese extended all along the 
southern coast. The general who had been placed in the 
south to guard against them spent his time feasting with 
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courtezans and he and his officers were commonly .known as 
'‘The Revellers.” Fighting was not at all in their inten- 
tions. When the king learned of this he banished the 
general to a distant island. Affairs at the capital were not 
going well. Officials were so numerous that the people, again 
made use of the term “Smoke. House Officials,” for there were 
so many that nearly every house in the capital furnished one. 
They tampered with the list of appointments and without the 
king's knowledge slipped in the names of their friends. So 
the people in contempt called it the “Secret List.” 

The coquetting with the Mongols brought forth fruit 
when early in 1.378 they invested the king of Koryu and he 
adopted the Mongol name of the year. It is said that this 
caused great delight among the Mongols and that they now 
thought that with the help of Koryu they would be able to 
again establish their power in China. 

After the Japanese had ravaged to their hearts’ content 
in ClFung-clPung Province and had killed 1000 men on 
Kang-wha and had burned fifty boats, the king did what he 
ought to have done long before, namely, appointed Gen. Yi 
T 4 3 -jo as General-in-chief of the Koryu forces. He took 
hold of the matter in earnest and summoned a great number 
of monks to aid in the making of boats for coast defence. 
The pirates now were ravaging the east and south and were 
advancing on Song-do. The king wanted to run away but 
was dissuaded. The Japanese were strongest in Kyuug-sang 
Province. Gen Yi’s first encounter with them was at Chi- 
ri Mountain in Chul-la Province and he there secured a great 
victory, demonstrating what has always been true, that 
under good leadership Koreans make excellent soldiers. When 
the Koryu troops, had advanced within 200 paces of the en- 
emy a burly Japanese was seen leaping and showing himself 
off before his fellows. Gen, Yi took a cross-bow and at the 
first shot laid the fellow low. The remainder of the Japanese 
fled up the mountain and took their stand in a solid mass 
which the records say resembled a hedge- hog ; bat Gen. Yi 
soon found a way to penetrate this phalanx and the pirates 
were slaughtered almost to man. But Gen, Yi could not be 
everywhere at once and in the meantime Kang-wha again 
suffered. Gen. Yi was next seen fighting in Whang-ha Prov- 
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ince at Ha-ju, where he burned the Japanese out from be- 
hind wooden' defenses and slaughtered them without quarter. 

The Japanese Government had not been able as yet to 
put down the pirates, but now an envoy, Sin Hong, a monk, 
came with gifts declaring that the government was not a 
party to the expeditions of the freebooters and that it was 
very difficult to overcome them. And so the work went on, 
now on one coast of the country and now on another. The 
king sent an envoy to the Japanese Shogun, P^-ga-dtf, to 
ask his interference, but the shogun imprisoned the envoy 
and nearly starved him to death and then sent him back. 
The king wanted to send another, but the courtiers were all 
afraid. They all hated the wise and learned Chong Mong-ju 
and told the king to send him. He was quite willing to go 
and, arriving at the palace of the shogun, he spoke out 
fearlessly and rehearsed the friendly relations that had ex- 
isted between the two countries, and created a very good im- 
pression. He was very popular both with the shogun him- 
self and with the Japanese courtiers and when he returned 
to Koryii the shogun sent a general, Chu Mang-in, as escort 
and also 200 Koreans who had at some previous time been 
taken captive. The shogun also so far complied with the 
king's request as to break up the piratical settlements on the 
Sam-do or ‘ 'Three islands." 

A man named Im Sun-mu had learned among the Mon- 
gols the art of making gunpowder and a bureau was now 
formed to attend to its manufacture but as yet there were no 
firearms. 

With the opening of 1379 things looked blacker than 
ever. The Japanese were swarming in Chdung-chdcmg Pro- 
vince and on Kang-wha. The king was in mortal fear and 
had the walls of Song-do carefully guarded. Gen. Ch*oe 
Yung was sent to hold them in check. The Japanese knew 
that no one but he stood between them and Song-do. so they 
attacked him fiercely and soon put him to flight ; but in the 
very nick of time Gen. Yi T‘8-jo came up with his cavalry, 
turned the retreating forces about and attacked the enemy so 
fiercely that defeat was turned into a splendid victory. A 
messenger arrived breathless at the gate of Song-do saying 
that Gen. Ch‘o 4 had been defeated. 
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All was instantly in 'turmoil ; the king had all his va'lu* 
ables packed and was ready to flee at a moment's warning. 
But lo ! another messenger followed hard upon the heels of the 
first announcing that Gen. Yi had turned the tide of battle 
and had wrested victory from the teeth of the enemy. 

The good will of the Japanese government was shown 
when a prefect in western Japan sent sixty soldiers under 
the command of a monk, Sin Hong, to aid in the putting 
down of the corsairs. They made some attempts to check 
their lawless countrymen but soon found that they had 
undertaken more than they had bargained for, and so re- 
turned to Japan. As the pirates were ravaging the west 
coast as far north as P‘y tug-yang, the king sent against 
them Generals Na Se and Sim Tuk-pu who had been suc- 
cessful before. By the use of fire-arrows they succeeded in 
burning several of the enemy's boats at Chin-p‘o and of 
course had the fellows at their mercy, for they had no means 
of escape. 

It is evident the king did not know his own mind in re* 
lation to Chinese suzerainty. Now he favored the Mongols 
and now the Mings. A year or so before this he had adopted 
the Mongol name of the year but now he turns about and 
adopts the Ming name again. It was this vacillation, this 
playing fast and loose with his obligations, that alienated the 
good-will of the Ming emperor and made him look with 
complacency upon the disolution of the Koryu dynasty. 

Tate in the autumn of 1379 the Japanese were again in 
dangerous proximity to the capital and the king wanted to 
move to a safer place. The georaancers' book of prophecies 
indicated Puk-so San as 4 4 A narrow place and good for a king 
to live in," but the courtiers opposed it, saying that there was 
no large river flowing near by, on which the government rice 
could be brought by boat to the capital. So it was given up. 

There was a Mongol general named' Ko-ga-no who had 
become independent of the main body of the Mongols and had 
set up a separate government on his own responsibility in 
Liao-tung. He was wavering between natural ties on the 
one hand, which bound him to the Mongols, and the dictates 
of common sense on the other, which indicated the rising 
fortunes of the Ming. He chose a middle course by com* 
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ing with his 40,000 men and asking the privilege of join- 
ing KoryQ. The records do not say whether permission 
was given or not. but we may easily believe it was. 

In 1380 the Japanese government sent 180 soldiers un- 
der the command of Gen. Pak Ku-sa to aid in driving the 
pirates out of Kory is. In the midst of these dangers from 
freebooters, jealousy was undermining the government at 
Song-do. Gen. Yi T‘*-jo had a friend named Gen. Yang 
Pak-yun who now under false charges, enviously made by 
officials near the king, was banished and then killed. It was 
wonderful that the fame of Gen. Yi did not bring about his 
murder. 

The Ming emperor thought, and rightly, that the king 
was a very fickle individual and sent a letter asking him why 
it was that he had no settled policy but did everything as the 
impulse of the moment led. The king's reply is not recorded 
but that he did not take to heart the admonitions of the 
emperor is quite evident, for he plunged into greater excesses 
than ever. His ill-timed hunting expeditions, his drunken- 
ness and debauchery were the scandal of the country. The 
people thought he ought to be hunting Japanese pirates 
rather than wild boar and deer. Even while the Japan- 
ese were ravaging Ch‘ung-chTmg Province the king was 
trampling down the people's rice-fields in the pursuit of 
game. He stole the people’s cattle and horses whenever he 
needed them and if he chanced to see a good looking girl 
anywhere he took means to possess himself of her person by 
fair means or foul. He was indeed the son of Sin-don both 
by blood and by disposition. 

This year the ravages of the freebooters exceeded any- 
thing that had been known before. The southern provinces 
were honeycombed by them. Generals PS Keuk-yBm and 
Chong Chi were sent against them but without result. At last 
the Japanese laughingly asserted that they soon would be in 
the city of Song-do. They might have gone there if Gen. Yi 
had not been sent in person to direct the campaign against 
them. Hastening south he rallied around him all the avail- 
able troops and came to Un-bong in Chul-la province. He 
ascended Chong San which lay six miles from the camp of the 
enemy. From this point he perceived that there were two 
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roads leading to this camp ; one broad and easy and the 
other narrow and rough. With great sagacity he judged that 
the Japanese would take the narrow road, hoping to make a 
counter march on him. So he sent a considerable force by 
the broad road but selected a band of trusty men to form an 
ambush on the narrow one. The Japanese acted precisely as 
he had foreseen. When they learned that the Koryu army 
was approaching they hastened away by the narrow road and 
so fell into the ambush, where they were severely handled. 
Fifty of their number were left dead. The remainder sought 
safety in the mountains but were soon brought to bay. 
The whole Koryti army was called up and the attack upon 
the Japanese position was begun. It was necessary to attack 
up a steep incline and Gen. Yi had two horses shot out from 
under him, and an arrow pierced his leg ; but he drew it out 
and continued the fight. Among the enemy was a man stronger 
and larger than the rest. He stood spear in hand and danced 
about, urging on his comrades. He was encased in armor 
and on his head was a copper helmet. There was no opening 
for an arrow to enter ; so Gen. Yi said to his lieutenant, Yi 
Tu-ran, “Make ready an arrow and when I strike off his 
helmet do you aim at his face.” Gen. Yi took careful aim 
and struck off the man’s helmet and swift behind his arrow 
flew that of his lieutenant which laid the fellow low. This 
demoralized the enemy and they were soon hewn down. It 
is said that for days the stream near by ran red with blood. 
As the result of this victory 1600 horses were taken and a 
large amount of spoil, including implements of war. 

When the victorious general returned to Song-do he was 
given a triumphal entry and fifty ounces of gold and other 
gifts were distributed among the generals who assisted him. 
It is said that, from that time on, whenever the news came 
that a Japanese band had disembarked on the southern coast 
the first word that was spoken was, “Where is Gen. Yi 
T'a-jo?” 

The long-suffering emperor at last tired of the eratic 
course of the Koryfi king and decided to bring a little pres- 
sure to bear upon him in order to bring him to his senses. 
He ordered the king to send him each year a thousand horses, 
a hundred pounds of gold, five thousand ounces of silver and 
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five thousand pieces of cotton cloth. This was beyond the 
means, of the king, but he succeeded in sending three hundred 
ounces of gold, a thousand ounces of silver, four hundred and 
fifty horses and four thousand five hundred pieces of cotton. 
This large amount of tribute was delivered into the hands of 
the governor of Liao-tung to be sent to the imperial court, 
but the governor declared that as the tax was a penal one 
and not merely for tribute he could not accept less than the 
full amount required. So he drove the envoy away. 

In. 1382 the government adopted a new policy in the 
matter of coast defense. In all the larger seaport towns 
generals were stationed in charge of considerable bodies of 
troops and in the smaller towns garrisons of proportional 
strength. The constant coming and going of these troops 
was a terrible drain upon the resources of the people but 
there was no help for it. The piratical raids of the Japanese 
had now become so frequent that no attempt was made to 
keep a record of them. It would have been easier for the 
people to bear had the king showed any of the characteristics 
of manhood, but his feasts and revels saw no abatement. 
Frequently he was so intoxicated that he fell from his horse 
while hunting. He peopled the palace with dancing-girls 
and it may be said of him as it was of Nero that he “fiddled 
while Rome was burning/ 5 As the king rode forth to hunt 
with falcon on wrist the eunuchs rode behind him singing 
ribald Mongol songs. When other pleasures cloyed he in- 
vented a sort of mock battle in which stones were used as 
missiles. It is believed by many that this was the begin- 
ning of the popular “stone-fight, 55 which is such a unique 
custom of Korea today. Once he amused himself by pretend- 
ing that he was going to bury one of his officials alive behind 
the palace, and he hugely enjoyed the poor fellow’s shrieks 
and struggles. He made this same official put up his hat as 
a target, than which hardly anything could be a greater 
disgrace, for the hat in Korea is the badge of citizenship and 
is held in such esteem that no one will attend to the duties of 
nature without taking off his hat and laying it aside. 

Being hard pressed by the emperor in the matter of tribute 
it is said that in 1383 he sent to the Ming court a hundred 
pounds of gold, ten thousand ounces of silver, ten thousand 
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pieces of linen and a thousand horses. The records say the 
emperor refused to take it, for it fell short of his demands. 
It is probable that this means not that it was sent back but 
that the emperor refused to give a receipt in full of all 
demands. 

In this same year, 1383, the capital was again moved to 
Han-yang. The reasons alleged were that so many misfor- 
tunes overtook the dynasty that it seemed as if the site of the 
capital must be unpropitious. It was also said that wild 
animals entered the city, which was a bad sign. The water 
in the wells had boiled, fish fought with each other, and a 
number of other fictions were invented, all of which made it 
necessary to move the capital. It was effected, however, in 
the face of great opposition. Meanwhile the Japanese were 
working their will in the south, for Gen. Yi was in the north 
repelling an attack by the Yu- jin forces. 

In spite of the sending of tribute to the Ming court, Ko- 
ry fi was on good terms with the Mongols. In 1384 the 
Mongol chief Nap-t‘ap-chul came with gifts to the king and 
frequent envoys were exchanged. Koryu was neither hot 
nor cold but lukewarm and for this reason it was that the 
Mings finally spewed her out of their mouth. The capricious 
king now moved back to Song-do and the courtiers were put 
to no end of trouble and expense. When they returned to 
Song-do with the king they burned all their houses in Han- 
yang so as to make it impossible to return. 

One of the most disgraceful acts of this king was his at- 
tempt to possess himself of his father’s wife, or concubine. 
Meeting her one day he commented on her beauty and said 
she was more beautiful than any of his wives. He tried to 
force his way into her apartments at night but in some way 
his plan was frustrated. When one of the courtiers took him 
to task for his irregularities he tried to shoot him through 
with an arrow. 

Gen. Yi t‘2-jo was having a lively time in the north with 
the Yu- jin people. Their general was Ho-bal-do. His hel- 
met was four pounds in weight. He wore a suit of red armor 
and he rode a black horse. Riding forth from the ranks he 
shouted insulting words to Gen. Yi and dared him to single 
combat. The latter accepted the gage and soon the two were 
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at work striking blows that no ordinary man could withstand. 
Neither could gain the advantage until by a lucky chance the 
horse of Gen. Ho stumbled, and before the rider could recover 
himself Gen. Yi had an arrow in his neck. But the helmet 
saved him from a serious wound. Then Gen. Yi shot his 
horse under him. At sight of this Gen. Ho's soldiers rushed 
up, as did also those of Gen. Yi, and the fight became general. 
The result was an overwhelming victory for Koryu. These 
flattering statements about the founder of the present dynas- 
ty are probably, in many cases, the result of hero-worship 
but the reader has the privilege of discounting them at 
discretion. 

The Ming court knew all about Kory CPs coquetting with 
the Mongols and sent a severe letter warning her that the 
consequences of this would be disastrous. The king was 
frightened and sent an envoy in haste to the Ming court to 
‘‘make it right,” but the emperor cast him into prison and 
sent demanding five years' tribute at once. We may well be- 
lieve that this demand was not complied with. 

That there were two opinions in Japan as regards Koryi 
is shown by the fact that immediately after that government 
sent back 200 Koryu citizens, who had been carried away 
captive, a sanguinary expedition landed on the coast of Kang- 
wun Province near the town of Kang-neung and ravaged 
right away north as far as Nang-ch 4 n. 

The king, in partial compliance with the emperor's 
demands sent, in the spring of 1385, 2000 horses to China. 
It was the faithful Chong Mong-ju who accompanied this 
peace offering, and when he arrived in Nanking the emperor 
saw, by the date of his commission that he had come in 
extreme haste. This mollified his resentment to such an 
extent that he gave the envoy a favorable hearing and that 
careful and judicious man made such good use of the oppor- 
tunity that friendly intercourse was again established be- 
tween China and her wayward vassal. 

The state of affairs in KoryQ was now beyond descrip- 
tion. The kwaga , a literary degree of some importance, was 
frequently conferred upon infants still in their mothers' 
arms. The people, with fine sarcasm, called this the “Pink 
Baby-powder Degree.” The king was struggling to pay up 
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his arrears of tribute, but he could not secure the requisite 
number of horses. In lieu of these he sent large quantities 
of silver and cloth. The pendulum had now swung to the 
other extreme and a Mongol envoy was denied audience with 
the king. 

In 1386, the year following the above events, the Ming 
emperor formally recognized the king of Koryu. This event 
was hailed with the greatest delight by the court. But it did 
not have the effect of awakening the king to the dignity of 
his position for he gave freer rein to his passions than ever. 
He seized the daughter of one of his officials and made her his 
concubine although she was already affianced to another. 
This is a most grave offense in the east, for a girl affianced is 
considered already the same as married. 

It is a relief to turn from this picture and see what Gen. 
Yi was doing to free his country from Japanese pirates. He 
w T as in the northeast when a band of these men landed in his 
vicinity, near the mouth of the Tu-man River. When they 
found that Gen. Yi was near by they wanted to make their 
escape but he forced them into a position where they either 
had to fight or surrender. He informed them that immediate 
surrender was the only thing that could save them. They 
agreed to his terms but when they had thus been thrown off 
their guard he fell upon them and the slaughter was so great 
that it is said the plain was filled with the dead bodies. The 
records make no attempt to conceal or palliate this act of bad 
faith on the part of this great general. It was not an age 
when nice distinctions were made. The Japanese were not 
waging a regular warfare against the Koryu government but 
were killing helpless women and children and burning their 
houses. Their one aim was plunder and this put them out- 
side the pale of whatever code of military honor prevailed. 

The king’s vagaries now took a new turn. Like Har- 
oun al Raschid he went forth at night and. roamed the streets 
in disguise accompanied by concubines and eunuchs. Crimes 
that cannot be described and which would have brought in- 
stant death upon a common citizen were committed with 
impunity. No man’s honor was safe. Not only so, but 
other evil-minded people masquerading at night and in dis- 
guise committed like indescribable outrages under the cover 
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cf the king's name. In his hunting expeditions the king 
rode forth preceeded by a host of harlots and concubines 
dressed in male attire and wherever he went the people lost 
their horses and cattle and whatever else the royal escort 
took a fancy to. 

The continual trouble in Quelpart arising out of the 
horse-breeding business grew so annoying that the king final- 
ly sent Gen. Yi Hang with instructions to bring away every 
horse and to do away entirely with the business. This was 
done and from that day Quelpart had peace. 

Kim Yu the envoy to Nanking was closely questioned by 
the emperor as to the cause of the late king's death and he 
told that potentate that it was done by Yi In-im, which indeed 
was true ; but to the question as to whose son the king might 
be he returned an evasive answer. As a result of his frank- 
ness in telling who murdered the former king he was ban- 
ished, for Yi In-im was all-powerful at court. The sentence 
of banishment meant death for he was sent to a distant place of 
banishment as such a break-neck pace that no man could live 
through it. He died of fatigue on the way as was intended. 
This Yi In-im and his following held the reins of power at 
the capital and they sold all offices and took bribes from all 
criminals. They thus succeeded in defeating the ends of 
justice and the people 4 ‘gnashed their teeth" at him. He 
caused the death of so many good men that he earned the 
popular soubriquet of “Old Cat." 

The year 1387 was signalized by a closer union between 
Koryfi and her suzerain. The Ming emperor sent 5000 
pieces of silk to purchase horses but when the animals ar- 
rived at his capital they were such a sorry lot that he re- 
jected them and charged the king with bad faith. The Ko- 
ryU officials all adopted the dress and the manners of the 
Ming court. This they had done before but had dropped 
them again when they turned back to the Mongols. From 
that time on until the present day the clothes of the Korean 
have followed the fashions of the Ming dynasty. 
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Chapter XIIL 

King determines to invade Liaotung. , . .why unwise. . . .the emperor's 

letter and the answer preparations Gen. Yi’s argument 

royal threat Gen . Yi marches northward . . . the troops appealed 

to the Rubicon of Korea. . . .an omen. . . .advance toward Song- 

do ...the capital in Gen. Yi's hands popular song Gen. Yi’s 

demands .. attempted assassination king banished a new* 

king reforms. . . .the “Red Grave” envoy to China . . . Koryu 

takes the offensive against the Japanese . . .the emperor’s offer. . a 
real Wang upon the throne the banished kings executed un- 

successful plot. . , .Gen. Yi opposes the Buddhists. . . .capital moved 
to Han-yang . . .people desire Gen. Yi to' be made king he is re- 
luctant . . his son active. . . . Ch«">ng Mong-iu assassinated all en- 
emies silenced the king’s oath the king abdicates in favor of 

Gen. Yi 'Ta-jo. 

Koryu was now whirling in the outer circles of the maeh 
stroni that was destined to engulf her. So long as the king 
revelled and hunted only and did not interfere with outside 
affairs he was endured as an necessary evil but now in the 
opening of the year 1388 he determined upon an invasion of 
Liao-tung. a plan so utterly foolhardy as to become the laugh- 
ing-stock of reasonable men. It was an insane idea. The 
constant inroads of the Japanese demanded the presence of 
all the government troops, for the sending of any of them 
out of the country would be the signal for the Japanese to 
pour in afresh and with impunity. In the second place the 
king could not hope to cope with the great Ming power that 
had just arisen and was now in the first blush of its power. 
The kingdom of Koryu was essentially bound to the Mongols 
and she pursued her destiny to the bitter end. In the third 
place the Ming power had now obtained a firm foothold in 
Liao-tung and an invasion there would look much like a plan 
to finally attack that empire itself. In the fourth place the 
finances of the country were utterly disorganised and the un- 
usual taxes that would be required to carry out the plan would 
take away all popular enthusiasm for it and desertions would 
decimate the army. But in spite of all these drawbacks the 
stubborn king held to his point and as a preliminary measure 
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built a wall about Han-yang where he sent ail the women 
and children for safety. By this act he acknowledged the 
extreme hazard of the venture. It is not unlikely that he 
was so tired of all other forms of amusement that he 
decided to plunge into war in order to make sport for himself. 

The emperor seems to have been aware of the plan for he 
now sent an envoy to announce to the Koryu court that “All 
land north of Ch‘ul~lyung belongs to the Mongols, and I am 
about to erect a palisade fence between you and them.” 
When this envoy arrived at Song-do the king feigned illness 
and would not see him. A letter was sent in reply saying 
“We own beyond the Ch‘ul-lyung as far as Sang-sung, so we 
trust it will please you not to erect a barrier there.” He 
then called in all the troops from the provinces in prepara- 
tion for the invasion. His ostensible reason was a great 
hunting expedition in P‘yung-an Province for he knew the 
people would rise in revolt if they knew the real purpose. 
The Japanese were wasting the south, the people were faint- 
ing under new exactions to cover the expense of the repairs 
at Han-yang and it is said the very planting of crops was 
dispensed with, so disheartened were the people. 

Having made Ch‘oe Yung general-in-chief of the ex- 
pedition, the king accompanied .the army north to Pong-ju, 
now Pong-san. Gen. Ch‘oe never divulged the fact that this 
was an army of invasion but told all the troops that they 
must be strong and brave and ready for any work that might 
be given them to do. Gen. Yi T‘ff-jo was made lieutenant- 
general in connection with Gen. Ch‘oe. He made a powerful 
plea against the war and the main points of his argument are 
preserved to us. His objections were (i) It is bad for a 
small country to attack a powerful one. (2) It is bad to 
make a campaign in summer when the heavy rains flood the 
country, rendering the transporting of troops almost impos- 
sible and decimating them with disease. (3) It is bad to 
drain off all the soldiers from the country when the Japan- 
ese are so constant in their ravages. (4) The heat and 
moisture of summer will spoil the bows and make them 
break easily. To all these objections the king replied that 
having come thus far the plan must be carried out. Gen. Yi 
hazarded his neck by demurring ; still asserting that it would 
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mean the overthrow of the kingdom. The king in rage 
exclaimed ‘‘The next man that advises against this war will 
lose his head.” This was an end of the debate and as the 
council of war dispersed the officers saw Gen. Yi weeping, 
and to their questions he answered “It means the destruction 
of Keryu.” 

The Yalu w as quickly bridged and Gen. Yi in company 
with one other general started north from P‘yung-yang with 
38,600 troops, 2 1,000 of whom were mounted. At the same 
time the king discarded the Ming calendar, dress and coiffure. 
The Mongol clothes were again adopted and the hair cut. 
The Japanese knowing that the troops had gone north, en- 
tered the open door thus invitingly left ajar and seized forty 
districts. 

But we must follow the fortunes of the expedition that 
was to attack the empire of the Mings. When Gen. Yi arrived 
at the Yalu his plans were not laid as to what he should do. 
For one thing, he intended to make no invasion of China. 
So he crossed over to Wi-ha island, in the mouth of the Yalu, 
and there made his camp. Hundreds of his troops deserted 
and went back home. Some of these the king siezed and 
beheaded ; but it did not stop the defection. From that 
island a general, Hong In-ju, made a dash into Liao-tung 
territory and was highly complimented by the king in con- 
sequence. But Gen. Yi remuind impassive. He sent a letter 
to the king imploring him to listen to reason and recall the 
army, urging history, the flooded condition of the country 
and the Japanese reasons for it. But the king was stubborn. 
Rumor said that Gen. Yi had fled but when another general 
was sent to ascertain whether this were true or false he was 
found at his post. The two generals wept together over the 
hopeless condition of affairs. At last they summoned the 
soldiers. ‘Tf we stay here we will all be swept away by the 
rsiiug flood. The king will not listen to reason. What can 
we do to prevent the destruction of all the people of Koryu ? 
Shall we go back to P‘yung-yang, depose the general-in-chief, 
Ch‘oe, who urges on this unholy war against the Mings?” 
The soldiers shouted out acclamations of glad assent. Noth- 
ing could please them better. 

As Gen. Yi T‘a-jo mounted his white steed and with his 
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red bow and white arrows stood motionless upon a mound of 
earth watching his soldiers recross the Yalu to the Koryu 
side against the mandate of their king and his, we see a new 
Caesar watching his army cross the Rubicon, an army as 
passionately devoted to their leader as the Roman legions 
ever were to Caesar. And Caesar suffers in the comparison, 
for he went back not to restore the integrity of the state and 
prevent the waste of human life, but rather to carry out to its 
tragic end a personal ambition. We have seen how once and 
again Yi T^-jo had plead with the king and had risked even 
his life to prevent this mounmental folly ; and we shall see 
how he used his power not for personal ends but with loyalty 
to his king, until circumstances thrust him upon the throne. 

The records say that no sooner had Gen. Yi followed his 
army across the stream than a mighty wave, fed by mount- 
ain streams, came rolling down the valley and swept clean 
over the island he had just left. The people looked upon this 
as an omen and a sign of heaven's favor, and they made a 
song whose refrain runs cl The son of wood will become 
king." This refers to the Chinese character for Gen. Yi’s 
name. It is the union of the two characters “wood" and 
“son." The whole army then took up its march toward 
Song-do. A magistrate in the nortli sent a hasty message to 
the king saying that the army was in full march back toward 
the capital. The king was at this time in Song-clTun, north 
of P‘yung-yang. He knew many of the generals were op- 
posed to the war and thought that they would obey him 
better if he were near by, and so had come thus for north. 

Hearing this startling news he immediately dispatched 
Gen. Ch‘oe Yu-gyung with whatever force he had, to oppose 
the march of the rebellous Gen. Yi. The associate of the 
latter urged him to push forward with all speed and seize the 
person of the king, but he was no traitor, and he replied “If 
we hurry forwardand encounter our countymen many will fall. 
If anyone lays a finger on the king I will have no mercy on 
him. If a single citizen of Koryu is injured in any way I 
will never forgive the culprit." So Gen. Yi came south- 
ward slowly, hunting along the way in order to give the king 
time to get back to Song-do in a leisurely manner as becomes 
a king. At last the king arrived at his capital and the re- 
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calcitrant army came following slowly. The people along 
the way hailed them as the saviors of the nation and gave 
them all manner of provisions and supplies, so that they 
lacked for nothing. 

When Gen. Yi T 4 5-jo reached the neighborhood of Song- 
do he sent a letter to the king saying, £ ‘As General-in-chief 
Ch 4 oe-yung does not care for the welfare of the people he 
must die. Send him to me for execution.” But Gen. Ch 4 oe 
did not intend to give up without a struggle, however hope- 
less his case might be ; so he took what troops were left and 
manned the walls of Song-do. It was a desperate move, for 
all saw what the end must be. Hundreds of soldiers who had 
deserted now flocked again to the standards of Gen. Yi. 

When the attack came off, Gen. Yi stormed the South 
Gate and Gen. Yu Man-su the West Gate, and soon an 
entrance was effected. It is said that after entering the city 
the first attack upon the royal forces was made by Gen. Yu 
alone and that he was driven back: When this was told Gen. 
Yi he seemed not to care but sat on his horse and let it crop 
the grass along the path. After a time he partook of some 
food and them leisurely arose, drew up his forces and in full 
view of them all took a shot at a small pine that stood a 
hundred paces away. The arrow cut it sheer off and the 
soldiers hailed it as a sign of victory, for was not the pine the 
symbol of Koryu ? So they marched on the palace. The old 
men and boys mounted the city walls and cheered the attack- 
ing forces; Gen. Yi did not lead the attack in person and 
his lieutenant was beaten back by the royal forces under 
Gen. Ch 4 oe. Gen. Yi thereupon took in his hand a yellow 
flag, crossed the Son-juk bridge and ascended South Moun- 
tain from which point he obtained a full view of the interior 
of the palace. He saw that Gen. Ch‘oe and the king, with a 
band of soldiers, had taken refuge in the palace garden. 
Descending the mountain he led his troops straight through 
every obstacle, entered the palace and surrounded the royal 
party. Gen. Clrioe was ordered to come out and surrender 
but as there was no response the garden gate was burst open 
and the king was discovered holding the hand of Gen. Ch 4 oe. 
As there was no longer hope of rescue the king, weeping, 
handed over the loyal general to the soldiers of Gen. \ i. 
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He stepped forward and said “I had no intention of proceed- 
ing to these extremes, but to fight the Ming power is out of 
the question. It is not only useless but suicidal to attempt 
such a thing. I have come back to the capital in this manner 
because there was no other way open to me, because it was a 
traitorous act to attack our suzerain, and because the people 
of Koryu were suffering in consequence of the withdrawal of 
protection.” Gen. Ch 4 oe was then banished to Ko-yang and 
Gen. Yi, as he sent him away, wept and said “Go in peace/’ 
The records say that long before this the evil-minded Yi 
In- ini had foretold to Gen. Ch‘oe that one day Gen. Yi 1 &-jo 
would become king, but at the time Gen, Ch‘oe laugned at 
it. Now he was forced to grant that the prophecy had been a 
true one. A popular song was composed at this time, whose 
refrain states that 

“Outside the wall of P‘yung-yang there is a red light, 

Outside the wall of An-ju a snake. 

Between them comes and goes a soldier, Yi. 

May he help us.” 

When Gen. Ch 4 oe had thus been disposed of, Gen. Yi 
turned to the king and said “It was impossible to carry out 
the plan of conquest. The only thing left was to come back, 
banish the man who gave such bad advice and make a new 
start. We must now be firm in our allegience to the Ming 
emperor, and we must change back to the Ming costume/’ 
The emperor, hearing of the threatened invasion, had 
sent a powerful army into Iyiao-tung, but now that the in- 
vaders had retired he recalled the troops. 

We can easily imagine how the king, who had never 
been balked of his will, hated Gen. Yi. The moment an op- 
portunity occurred he called about him eighty of his most 
trusted eunuchs, armed them with swords and sent them to 
kill the obnoxious dictator. But they found him so well 
guarded that the attempt proved abortive. 

It will be remembered that this king was the son of Sin- 
don and was therefore not of the royal stock. So now. the 
courtier Yun So-jung told Gen. Yi that they ought to find 
some blood relative of the Wang family, the genuine royal 
stock, aud put him on the throne. To this the dictator 
assented. As a first move all arms were removed from the 
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palace. The king was left helpless. He was ordered to send 
away one of his concubines who had formerly been a monk's 
slave but he replied “If she goes I go.” The generals went 
in a body to the palace and advised the king to leave the 
capital and retire into private life in Kang-wha. This was a 
polite way of saying that he was banished. He plead to be 
allowed to wait till the next day as it was now well along 
toward night. And so this evil king took his concubines, 
which he had always cherished more than the kingdom, and 
passed off the stage of histoy. He it was who most of all, 
excepting only his father, helped to bring about the fall of 
the dynasty. 

Gen. Yi now, in 1388, was determined to put upon the 
throne a lineal descendant of the Wang family, but Cho Min- 
su w v ith whom he had before conferred about the matter 
desired to put Chang, the adopted son of the banished king, 
on the throne. Gen. Yi demurred, but when he learned that 
the celebrated scholar Yi Sak had favored this plan he acqui- 
esced. The young king wanted to give Gen. Yi high official 
position but he was not anxious to receive it and it was only 
by strong pressure that he was induced to take it. So the 
records say, but we must remember in all this account that 
hero worship and desire to show the deeds of the founder of 
the new dynasty in the best light have probably colored 
many of the facts which occurred at this time. 

As this king was never acknowledged by the emperor 
nor invested with the royal insignia, his name is dropped 
from the list of the kings of Koryu. Neither he nor his 
foster-father were given the regular posthumous title, but 
were known, the father as Sin-u and the son as Sin Chang. 

An envoy was dispatched to Nanking telling of the 
banishment of the king and the appointment of his successor. 
Cho Min-su who had been instrumental in putting this new 
king on the throne was not so modest as the records try 
to make us believe Gen. Yi was. He now held almost un- 
limited power. It spoiled him as it has spoiled many another 
good man, and he gave way to luxury and ere long had to be 
banished, a victim of his own excesses. 

Reform now became the order of the day. First they 
changed the unjust and shameful manner of appointing 
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officials that had prevailed tinder the banished king. The 
laws respecting the division of fields was changed, making 
the people more safe in the possession of their property. The 
defenses of the south were also looked to, for Gen. Chong Chi 
went south with a powerful force and scored a signal victory 
over the corsairs, at Nam-wun. Gen. Yi T*8-jo was now 
general-in-chief of all the royal forces. His first act was to 
have the banished king sent further away, to the town of 
Yo-heung ; and at the same time the banished Gen. Ch^oe 
Yung was executed. The old man died without fear, at the 
age of seventy. He was not a man who had given himself 
over to luxury and he had many good qualities, but lie was 
unlettered and stubborn and his crime in desiring to attack 
China brought him to his death. The records say that when 
he died he said “If I am a true man no grass will grow on 
my grave/’ and the Koreans say that his grave in Ko-yang 
is bare to this day and is called in consequence “The Red 
Grave.” 

The emperor’s suspicions had been again roused by the 
new change of face on the part of Koryu. The celebrated 
scholar Yi SSk stepped forward and. offered to goto the emperor \s 
court and smooth things over. Gen. Yi praised him highly 
for this act of condescension and he was sent as envoy. He 
took with him Gen. Yi’s fifth son who is known posthumous- 
ly by his title T‘8-jong. He was destined to become the third 
king of the new. dynasty. He was taken to China by Yi Sak 
because the latter feared that Gen. Yi might usurp the throne 
while he was gone and the son would then be a sort of host- 
age for good behavior on the part of the father. The two 
great men of Koryu, when it fell, were Chong Mong-ju and 
this Yi Sak. They were both men of education and ex- 
perience and were both warm partizans of the Koryu dy- 
nasty. They were loyal to her even through all the disgust- 
ing scenes herein described, but their great mistake was their 
adherence to the Mongol power when it had plainly retired 
from active participation in the affairs of Asia. Yi Sak now 
sought the court of China not so much with a view to help- 
ing Koryu as to find means to get Gen. Yi into trouble. 
But to his chagrin the emperor never gave him an opportuni- 
ty to say what he desired to say about the great dictator. 
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The questions the emperor asked gave no opportunity to 
mention the topic nearest his heart. His chagrin was so 
great that when he got back to Koryu he spoke slightingly 
of the emperor, to the great displeasure of the court. The 
king himself desired to go to Nanking and do obeisance to 
the emperor but was forbidden by the latter. 

The year 1389 beheld some interesting and important 
events. In the first place Gen, Yi decided to take the offen- 
sive against the Japanese ; so a hundred boats were fitted out. 
The expedition arrived first at Tsushima where three hund- 
red of the enemy’s boats were burned as well as many 
houses ; and more than a hundred prisoners were brought 
away. Secondly, the emperor, being asked to let the king go 
to Nanking and do obeisance, replied, “This having a preten- 
der on the throne of Koryu is all wrong. If you will put a 
real descendant of the royal family on the throne you need 
not send another envoy to my court for twenty years if you 
do not wish.” Gen Yi, to show his good will, sent a mes- 
senger to the banished king and gave him a feast on his 
birthday. The king of the Loo Choo Islands sent an envoy 
to Song-do with gifts, declaring his allegiance to Koryu. At 
the same time he sent back some Koryu captives who had 
fallen into his hands. Gen. Yi came to the conclusion that 
if the dynasty was to continue, a lineal descendant of the royal 
family must be put at the head of affairs. At this time Gen. 
Yi was of course the actuating spirit in the government and 
at his desire the young king, who had been on the throne but 
a year and who had not been formally recognised by the 
emperor, was sent away to Kang-wha and the seventh de- 
scendant of the seventeenth king of the line was elevated to 
the seat of royalty. His name was Yo and his posthumous 
title Koug-yang. He was forty-five years old. This move 
on the part of Gen. Yi was doubtless on account of the 
pronounced views of the emperor. A busybody named Kang 
Si told the newly appointed king that Gen. Yi did this not be- 
cause he cared for the Wang dynasty but because he feared 
the Mings, When Gen. Yi learned of this the man’s banish- 
ment was demanded but not insisted upon- One of the first 
acts of the new sovereign was to banish Yi SSk and Cho 
Min-su who had insisted upon putting the parvenu Chang 
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upon the throne. An envoy was also dispatched to China 
announcing that at last a genuine Wang was now on the 
throne of Koryu. 

The officials urged that the two banished kings be killed 
but when the matter was referred to Gen. Yi he advised a 
more lenient policy, saying, “They have been banished and 
they can do no more harm. There is no sense in shedding use- 
less blood.” But the king replied, “They killed many good 
men and they deserve to die ;” so executioners were sent and 
the two men were executed at their places of banishment. 
It is said that the wife of the elder of the two took the dead 
body of her lord in her arms and said, as she wept, “This is 
all my father's fault, for it was he who advised the invasion 
of China.” The records say that for ten days she ate 
nothing and slept with the corpse in her arms. She also 
begged rice and with it sacrificed before the dead body of the 
king. 

In 1390 a dangerous conspiracy was gotten up with the 
view to assassinating Gen. Yi, but it was discovered in time 
and many men were killed in consequence and many more 
were put to the torture. Yi S&k and Cho Min-su were in 
some way implicated in this attempt though they were in 
banishment. It was advised to put them to death but after 
torture they were sent back to prison. The emperor in some 
way had the impression that Gen. Yi was persecuting these 
two men because they had prevented his invasion of China. 
Cho was executed but when the executioner approached the 
cell of Yi S#k, so the records say, a terrific clap of thunder 
was heard and a flood of water swept away part of the town 
in which he was imprisoned. For this reason the king dared 
not kill him but granted him freedom instead. 

Under the supervision of Gen. Yi a war-office was estab- 
lished and a system of conscription which secured a rotation 
of military duty. The king, true to the instincts of his 
family, was a strong adherent of Buddhism and now proceeded 
to take a monk as his teacher. The whole official class 
decided that this must not be, and the monk was forthwith 
expelled from the palace. In spite of the suffering it entailed 
upon the people the king decided to move the capital again to 
Han-yang and it was done, but no sooner was the court trans- 
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ferred to that place than the king, with characteristic Wang 
fickleness, went back to Song-do. The law was promulgated 
that women must not go to visit Buddhist monasteries. This 
was without doubt because the looseness of the morals of the 
inmates rendered it unsafe for respectable women to go to them. 

The people throughout the land looked to Gen. Yi as 
their protector and it was the almost universal wish that he 
should become king. His friends tried to bring this about 
but they were always thwarted by the aged Chong Mong-ju, 
the only great man who now clung to the expiring dynasty. 
He was a man of perfect integrity and was held in much 
esteem by Gen. Yi himself though they differed in politics. 
Chong Mong-ju realy believed it necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the state that Gen. Yi be put out of the way and he 
was always seeking means for accomplishing this end. 

When the crown prince came back from Nanking, whith- 
er he had gone as envoy, Geo. Yi went out to meet him. He 
■went as far as Whaog-jti where he suffered a severe fall from 
his horse which for a time quite disabled him. This was 
Chong Mong-ju’s opportunity. He hastened to have many 
of Gen. Yi’s friends put out of the way. He had them ac- 
cused to the king and six of the strongest partisans of the 
general were banished. Gen. Yi was at Ha-ju at the time 
and his son T 4 S- jong hastened to him and imparted the start- 
ling news. The old man did not seem to care very much, but 
the son whose energy and spirit were equal to anything and 
who foresaw that prompt action at this juncture meant life or 
death to all the family, had the aged general carried 00 the 
backs of men back to Song-do. When he arrived, attempts 
were being made to have the six banished men put to death, 
but the coming of the great dictator put a stop to this. 
T*&-jong urged that something must be done immediately to 
save the family name, but the father did not wish to proceed 
to extremities. The brunt of the whole business fell upon 
T jong and he saw that if his father was to become king 
someone must push him on to the throne. The first step 
must be the removal of Chong mong-ju. Nothing could be 
done until that was accomplished. 

Gen. Yi’s nephew turned traitor to him and informed 
Chong Mong-ju that there was danger. About this time Gen. 
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Yi gave a dinner to the officials and Chong Mong-ju was in- 
vited. The latter decided to go and, by watching the face of 
his host, determine whether the report was true. When T‘j 1- 
jong saw Chong Mong-ju come to the banquet he knew the 
time had come to make the master move. Five strong men 
were placed in hiding beside Son-juk bridge which Chong 
had to cross in going home. There they fell upon him and 
murdered him with stones, upon the bridge. Today that 
bridge is one of the sacred relics of the kingdom and 
is enclosed by a railing. On the central stone is seen a 
large brown blotch which turns to a dull red when it rains. 
This is believed to be the blood of the faithful Chong Mong-ju 
which still remains a mute reproach to his murderers. 

This dastardly deed having been committed, T‘a-jong 
conferred with his uncle, Wha, and they sent Gen. Yi’s eldest 
living son, who is known by his posthumous title of Chong* 
jong, to the king, to demand the recall of the banished friends 
of the general. The king was in no condition to refuse and 
the men came back. 

Gen. Yi mourned sincerely for the death of Chong Mong- 
ju for he held him to be a loyal and faithful man, but his son 
saw to it that the friends of the murdered man were prompt- 
ly banished. Even the two sons of the king who had sided 
with the enemies of Gen. Yi were banished. Gen. Yi was 
asked to put some of the friends of Chong Mong-ju to death 
but he sternly refused and would not even have them beaten. 
Yi Sflk was again banished to a more distant point, the pro- 
perty of Chong Mong-ju was confiscated and so at last all op- 
position was effectually silenced. 

The energetic T’S-jong next proceeded to have the king 
make an agreement or treaty of lasting friendship with his 
father. The officials opposed it on the ground that it was not 
in keeping with the royal office to swear an oath to a subject, 
but the king who had doubtless been well schooled by the 
young intriguer agreed to it. Gen. Yi was very loath to go 
and receive this honor at the king's hand and it was at last 
decided that the king should not attend the function in person 
but should do it by deputy. The oath was as follows ; — 

“If it had not been for you I never could have become 

king. Your goodness and faithfulness are never to be 
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forgotten. Heaven and earth witness to it from genera- 
tion to generation. Let us abjure all harm to each other. 
If I ever forget this promise let this oath witness to my 
perfidy/’ 

But soon the king began to see the ludicrousness of 
his position. His sons had been banished, himself without a 
particle of power and the voice of the people clamoring to 
have Gen. Yi made king. The pressure was too great, and 
one day the unhappy king handed over the seals of office 
to the great dictator Gen. Yi T‘2-jo and the Wang dynasty 
was at an end. The king retired to private life, first to 
Wun-ju, then to Kan-Sung and finally to San-ch‘Gk where he 
died three years after abdicating. The dynasty had lasted 
four hundred and seventy- five years in all. 


END OF PART II. 
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MODERN KOREA. 

Chapter I. 

Beginning of the new kingdom name Cliosun adopted prophecies 

a man hunt a royal dream the wall of Seoul built 

capital moved diplomacy in the north. .. .Buddhism. .. .three 

ports set aside for the Japanese plot discovered. . . .back to Song- 

do king T‘a-jo retires death blow to feudalism Chdng- 

jong abdicates. . .T‘a-jong’s sweeping reforms copper type 

sorcerers’ and geomancers’ books burned. . . .T‘a-jong T s claims to 
greatness Se~jong reigns his habits. . . .literary work . . .Jap- 
anese islands attacked. . . .gradual suppression of Buddhism trials 

for capital offenses numerous reforms. . . .wild tribe punished 

the far north colonised .... Japanese settlement in the south.... 
origin of Korean alphabet king Mun-jong dies from over-devo- 

tion to Confucian principles. 

It was on the sixteenth day of the seventh moon of the 
year 1392 that Gen. Yi ascended the throne of Koryh, now 
no longer Koryh. He was an old man, far past the age 
when he could hope to superintend in person the vigorous 
“house-cleaning’ 3 that the condition of things demanded. 
He called about him all the officials whom he knew to be 
personally loyal to himself and placed them in positions of 
trust and authority. Those who had contributed to his rise 
were rewarded, and a tablet was erected in the capital telling 
of their merits. He liberated many who had been imprisoned 
because of their opposition to the Wang kings and recalled 
many who had been banished. 

It was not long before a message came from the emperor 
saying, “A man can become king only by the decree of 
Heaven, How is it then that the people of Sam-han have 
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made Yi king?.” In reply the king hastened to send an 
envoy to explain matters and to ask the emperor whether he 
would prefer to have the new kingdom called Cho-sun, 
“Morning Freshness/' or Wha-ryGng, “Peaceful Harmony.” 
The emperor probably thought there was a great deal more 
morning freshness than peaceful harmony in the peninsula ; 
at any rate he ordered the former name to be adopted. It 
was the doubtful loyalty of the Wang kings to the Chinese 
throne that made it easy for king T‘8-jo to smoothe over the 
displeasure of the emperor. The seals of the Koryu kings 
were then delivered over to China and new seals received for 
the new dynasty. 

According to unwritten law, with the beginning of a 
new dynasty a new capital must be founded, and king T l a-jo 
began to look about for a new site. At first he determined 
to build his capital at Kye-ryung Mountain in Ch‘ung~ch‘ung 
Province, and he went so far as to begin work on it ; but it 
was found that in the days of Sil-la a celebrated priest, To-sQn, 
hacl prophesied that in the days to come Yi would found a 
capital at Han-yang, and one of the Koryu kings had planted 
many plum trees at that place and as fast as they matured 
had them mutilated, hoping thus to harm the fortunes of the 
Yi family ; for the Chinese character for Yi is the same as 
that for plum. Tradition also says that the king had a dream 
in which a spirit came and told him that Kye-ryung San was 
reserved for the capital of a future kingdom which should be 
founded by a member of the Chong family. Two commis- 
sioners were thereupon sent to Han-yang to make surveys 
for a palace site. It is said that a monk, Mu-hak, met them 
at Ha-yang and told them that the palace should face toward 
PS-gak Mountain and Mong-myuk Mountain (the present 
Nam-san,) but they persisted in making it face the south. 
“Very well” the monk replied, “If you do not listen to my 
advice you will have cause to remember it two hundred years 
from now.” His words were unheeded but precisely two 
hundred years later, in the year 1592, the Japanese hordes 
of Hideyoshi landed on the shores of southern Korea. This 
is a fair sample of Korean ex post facto prophecy. 

The courtiers urged the king to destroy the remaining 
relatives of the last Koryts kings that there might be no 
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danger of an attempt at revolt. The royal consent was given 
and a considerable number of those unfortunates were put in 
a boat, taken out to sea and abandoned, their boat being first 
scuttled. The king thought better of this, however, before 
it had gone far and ordered this man-hunt to be stopped. 

As the emperor still seemed to entertain suspicions con- 
cerning the new kingdom the king was fain to send his eldest 
son as envoy to the Chinese court where he carefully 
explained the whole situation to the satisfaction of his 
suzerain. 

An interesting prophecy is said to have been current at 
the time. The king dreamed that he saw a hen swallow a 
silk-worm. No one could explain the meaning of the dream 
until at last an official more imaginative than discreet averred 
that it meant that Kve-ryting would swallow Cham-du. Kye 
means “hen” and Cham-du means * ‘silk-worm's head.” But 
Kye-ryong was the site of the future capital of the next 
kingdom according to prophecy, while “silk-worm's head" 
is the name of one of the spurs of Nani- sail in Seoul. So the 
interpretation was that the new dynasty would fall before 
another founded at Kye-ryong, by Chmg. The poor fellow 
paid for this bright forecast with his life. 

Cho Chin was charged with the work of building the wall 
of the new capital. To this end, in the spring of 1391,119.000 
men were brought from the provinces of P‘yung-an and 
Whang-hft and they worked steadily for two months- In the 
autumn 89,000 men came from Kang-wun, Chui-la and Kyfmg- 
sang Provinces and finished it in a mouth more. The whole 
circuit of the wall was 9,975 double paces. At five feet to 
the double pace this would give us about nine and a half miles, 
its present length. It was pierced by eight gates, the South 
Gate, or Snk-nve-mun, the East Gate or Heung-in-mun, 
the West Gate, or Ton-eui-mun, the Little West Gate, or 
So-eui-mun, the North-east Gate, or Chang-eui-mun, the 
Water Mouth Gate, or Kwang-heui-mun, also called the 
Su-gu-mun, and finally the Suk-chang-muu, a private gate 
at the north by which the king may pass in time of danger to 
the mountain fortress of Puk-han. At the same time a law 
was made that dead bodies could be carried out of the city only 
by way of the Little W est or the Water Mouth Gates. Neither 
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of these 1 ‘dead men's gates” were roofed at first but were 
simply arches. 

Immediately upon the completion of the wall the court 
was moved from Sotig-do to the new capital and the new 
palace was name I the Kyung-bok Palace. By this time the 
news of the founding of a new dynasty had spread, and 
envoys came from Japan, the Iyiu-kiu Islands and from the 
southern kingdom of Sam-na. It will be remembered that 
the Mongols had absorbed a portion of the northern territory 
of Korea, especially in Ham-gyung Province. This had 
never come againj fully under Ko-ryu control, so that now 
the new kingdom extended only as far north as Ma-ch’un 
Pass. Between that and the Tu-nian River lived people of 
the Yu-jin tribe. The king sent Yi Tu-ran to give them a 
friendly introduction to the newly founded kingdom of Cho- 
sun, and he was so good a diplomat that soon he was able to 
form that whole region into a semi-independent district and 
in course of time it naturally became incorporated into Cho- 
sun. The Koryu dynasty left a heavy legacy of priest-craft 
that was not at all to the liking of the new king. The monks 
had far more power with the people than seemed consistent 
with good government. Monasteries were constantly in pro- 
cess of erection and their inmates arrogated to themselves 
large powers that they did not by right possess. Monks were 
not mendicants then as they are today. Each monastery had 
its complement of slaves to do all menial work and the law 
that declared that the grandson of a slave should be free was a 
dead letter. The first of a long list of restrictions upon the 
priesthood was a restatement and an enforcement of this 
salutary law which made hereditary serfdom impossible. 

Before his accession to the throne he had succeeded in 
putting down the Japanese pirates, at least for the time. He 
now placed high military and naval officials at all the great 
Southern ports, who offered the people still further protection- 
He also set aside the three ports of Ch’e-p’o, Yam-p’o and 
Pu-san-p’o (Fusan) as places where Japanese envoys and 
trading parties might be entertained At these places he 
built houses for the accommodation of such guests. 

King T’S-jo had a numerous family. By his first Queen, 
Han, he had six sons, of whom the second and the fifth later 
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became Kings of Cho-sun, with the posthumous titles of 
Ch<>ng-joiig and T’a-jong respectively. By his second Queen, 
Kang, he had two sous, both of whom aspired to the crown 
but without hope. They were named Paug-sflk and Pang- 
bon. Their ambition led them astray, for now in the sixth 
year of the reign they conspired to kill their two rival half- 
brothers and so prepare the way for their own elevation. 
They secured the services of two assassins who made the 
attempt, but being foiled they lost their heads. It was well 
known that the two princes were at the bottom of the plot, 
and the king, knowing that even he could not protect them 
from justice, advised them to make good their escape. They 
fled but were caught j ust outside the West Gate and put to 
death. 

The courtiers were all homesick for Soug-do and the king 
himself probably missed many of the comforts which he 
had there enjoyed. Merchants had not as yet come in large 
numbers to the new capital and the number of houses was 
comparatively small. It must be noticed that with the 
change of dynasty it was taken for granted that the citizens 
of the old capital were loyal to the fallen dynasty and so 
the people of Song-do were not allowed to move to Seoul 
in large numbers. That city was reserved as the residence 
of the friends of the new regime. Song-do has ever been 
considered less loyal than any other city in the country and 
the rule has been that no native of that city could hold an 
important office under the present government. But at first, 
the new capital was hardly as pleasant a place to live as the 
old, and so the king gave the word and the whole court 
moved back there for a time. 

We are told that king T‘a-jo was heartily tired of the 
constant strife among his sons as to who should be the suc- 
cessor and he decided to resign the office and retire to his 
native Ham-heung. His choice of a successor fell upon his 
oldest living son, Prince Ybng-an, better known by his pos- 
thumous title Chong- jong Kong-jung TS-wang. The army 
and the people all desired that his fifth son, Prince Chong-an, 
who is generally known as T‘a-jong, who had been so active 
in helping his father to the throne and who was.as energetic 
and enterprising as his brother was slow, should become theri 
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ruler. When they heard that they conld not have their will 
there was an angry demonstration at the palace. This led the 
retiring king to advise that after Chong-jong had ruled a 
while he had better resign in favor of his brother, the 
people’s choice. 

King Chdng-jong’s first act was a statesman-like one. He 
commanded the disbanding of the feudal retainers of all 
the officials. A few who rebelled at this as an encroachment 
upon their rights were promptly banished, and the rest 
submitted. Thus the death blow was struck at feudalism in 
the peninsula. It never gained the foothold here that it had 
in Japan, for it was thus nipped in the bud. The weakness 
of the fallen dynasty had been that one or more of the officials 
had gathered about their persons such large retinues that 
they succeeded in overawing the king and making him a 
mere puppet. But this was not to be a feature of the new 
regime, for King Chong-jong by this one decree effectually 
stamped it out. 

The retired king seemed to be determined not to be 
disturbed in his well-earned rest, for when his sons sent and 
begged him to come back to the capital and aid the govern- 
ment by his advice, he answered by putting the messen- 
ger to death. I^ater, however, he relented and returned 
to Seoul. 

T 4 #-jo’s third son, Prince Pang, was jealous because his* 
younger brother had been selected to succeed king Chong-jong, 
and so he determined to have him put out of the way. To 
this end he conspired with one Pak-po, but the plot was dis- 
covered, Pak Po was killed and the prince banished to T*o- 
san in Whang-hl Province. T^-jong himself, the prospect- 
ive king, seems to have chafed at the delay, for we are told 
that King Chong-jong’s Queen noticed his moody looks and 
advised her lord to abdicate in his favor without delay, before 
harm came of it. So King Chong-jong called his brother and 
handed over to him the seals of office and himself retired to 
private life with the title Sang-wang, or “Great king.” 

It was in the centennial year 1400 that T‘&-jotig, whose 
full posthumous title is T^-jong Kong-jung T‘#-wang, en- 
tered upon the royal office. He was a man of indomitable will, 
untiring energy and ready resource. It was he who really 
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entered upon tbe work of reform In earnest. T'H-jo had been 
too old and Chong-jong had lacked the energy. The year 
1401 gave him an opportunity to begin these reforms. The 
land was suffering from famine, and the king said, “Why is 
so much grain wasted in the making of wine? Let it cease 
for the present. ’ * When he found that the people would not 
obey he said, “It is because I myself have not desisted from 
the use of wine. Let no more wine be served in the palace 
for the present.” It is said that this practical appeal was 
successful and the people also desisted. From the earliest 
times it had been the custom for the monks to congregate 
and pray for the cessation of drought, but now by one sweep 
of his pen the king added another limitation to the preroga- 
tives of the monks by forbidding the observance of the custom. 
Large tracts of land were also taken from the monasteries and 
given back to the people. The king hung a great bell In the 
palace gate and made proclamation that anyone who failed to 
have a grievance righted by the proper tribunals might ap- 
peal directly to the throne, and whoever struck the drum was 
given Instant audience. This privilege was seldom abused 
for it soon became known that if a man did not have right 
clearly on his side his rash appeal to the king brought severe 
punishment. 

Formany a decade letters had languished in the peninsula, 
and now with a view to their revival the king ordered the 
casting of copper types and provided that, as fast as new 
characters were found in the leading Chinese works, they 
should be immediately cast and added to the font. The 
authenticity of this statement cannot be called in question. It 
is attested by all the great historical works both public and 
private. The method of use was such that the types were 
practically indestructible and large numbers exist and are in 
active use to this day. So far as the evidence goes these 
were the first metal type ever made, though xylography had 
been known since the very earliest time. 

In 1406 the emperor sent an envoy asking that a copper 
Buddha on the island of Quel part be brought to Seoul for the 
king to do obeisance to it, and that it then be forwarded to 
China. The king, however, refused to bow before it. During 
this same year the law was promulgated forbidding the im- 
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prisonment of crirain ils for long periods of time. It also be- 
held the execution of all the brothers of the Queen. We are 
not told the reason of this but we may surmise that it was be- 
cause they had been implicated in seditious proceedings. 

In 1409 the Japanese, WSn-do-jin, was sent to the Ko- 
rean court to present the respects of the Japanese sovereign. 

The kings of Korvu had set aside large tracts of land in 
Whang-ha Province for hunting purposes. These by order 
of king TM-jong were now restored to the people and they 
were ordered to cultivate them. In 1413 the land suffered 
from a severe drought and the courtiers all advised that the 
monks and the female exorcists and fortune-tellers be called 
upon to pray for rain ; but the king replied, “Buddhism is an 
ehjpty religion and the exorcists and fortune-tellers are a 
worthless lot. If I were only a better ruler Heaven would 
not refuse us rain/' He thereupon ordered all the sorceres- 
ses, fortune-tellers, exorcists and geomancers to deliver up 
the books of their craft to the government and a great fire 
was made with them in front of the palace. 

King T‘8-jong*s great sorrow was his son the Crown 
Prince, Yang-yuug. This young man was dissolute and 
worthless. He would not pursue the studies prescribed by 
his tutors but spent his time in hunting, gambling and in less 
reputable pursuits. The people cried out against him and 
made it known that it was not their wili that he should reign 
over them. The father saw the justice of the complaint and 
the young man was banished to Kwang-ju and the fourth son, 
Prince Chhing-nyung, was proclaimed lieir to the throne. 

King T‘a-jong retired in 1419 in favor of this son 
Chhing-nyung who is known by the posthumous title Se-jong 
Chang-hun T8-wang. 

T‘a-jong had been a radical reformer and worked a rev- 
olution in Korean life similar to that which Cromwell effected 
in England. His greatness is exhibited in three ways. (1) 
He was the first king who dared to break away utterly from 
customs whose only sanction was their antiquity. (2) He was 
wise enough not to force all these radical reforms at once, but 
spread them over a period of nearly two decades. (3) He rec- 
ognised that a king is the servant of the people. It may be 
in place here to call attention to a peculiar custom of the east. 
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We refer to the custom of surrendering the throne to a suc- 
cessor before one's death. The benefits of this custom are 
soon cited. The retiring sovereign becomes the tutor of the 
incoming one. The young ruler has the benefit of his prac- 
tical suggestions and of his immense influence. He thus 
does away with much of the danger of revolution or rebellion 
which so often accompanies a change or rulers. If the new 
king proves inefficient or otherwise unsatisfactory it is pos- 
sible, through the father’s influence, to effect a change. In 
other words the young ruler is on trial and he undergoes a 
probation that is salutary for him and for the people as well. 
It also helps greatly in perpetuating a policy, for in such a 
case the father, knowing that his son is to assume the reins of 
government while he still lives, takes greater pains to initiate 
him into the secrets of government and in forming in his 
mind settled principles which, while they may not always 
perpetuate the same policy, at least ensure an easy gradation 
from one policy to another. This perhaps was the crowning 
feat of T‘iVjong’s greatness. He knew enough to stop while 
his success was at its height and spend some years in teaching 
his successor how to achieve even a greater success. Let us 
see how these principles worked in the case of this new king. 

The young king began in a modest way by consulting 
with his father in regard to all matters of importance. The 
retired king had taken up his quarters in the “Lotus Pond 
District'’ where he was at ail times accessible to the young 
king and where he took cognizance of much of the public 
business. The new ruler was characterized by great even- 
ness of temper, great astuteness and untiring diligence. He 
is said to have risen each morning at dawn. 

He ordered the making of musical instruments, including 
metal drums and triangles. Under his supervision a clvpse- 
hydra was made and a work on astronomy was published. It 
is said that with his own hand he prepared works 0:1 “The 
five rules of conduct,” “The duties of King, Father and 
Husband,” “Good Government and Peace,” and a work on 
military tactics. The custom of collecting rare flowers and 
plants and growing them in the palace enclosure was done 
away and it was decreed that no more of the public money 
should be squandered in that way. He built a little straw 
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thatched cottage beside the palace and compelled the officials 
to attend him there in council. He put a stop to the evil 
practice of letting concubines and eunuchs meddle with state 
affairs, for when one of his concubines asked him to give one 
of her relatives official position he promptly banished her from 
the palace. 

In the second year of his reign, 1420, the king showed 
his partiality for literature and literary pursuits by founding 
a college to which he invited thirteen of the finest scholars 
that the kingdom could furnish, and there they gave them- 
selves up to the pursuit of letters. In the early summer the 
dreaded Japanese again began their ravages on the coasts of 
Korea. Landing at Pi-in, Ch‘ung-chTmg Province, they 
easily overcame the local forces and marched northward along 
the coast into Whang- hs Province. They there informed the 
Korean generals that they did not want to ravage Korea but 
that they were seeking a way into China. They lacked 
provisions and promised to go immediately if the Koreans 
would give them enough rice for their sustenance, until they 
should cross the border into China. Forty bags of rice were 
given to them, but when the king learned of it he was dis- 
pleased and said, “When they return we must destroy them.” 
The southern provinces were put into a state of defense and 
Gen. Yi Chong- mu was put at the head of a punitive expedi- 
tion. It is said that a fleet of 227 war vessels and ati army of 
107,285 men rendezvoused at Ma-san Harbor. They were 
provided with two month's rations. This powerful flotilla 
sailed away and soon reached the island of Tsushima. There 
it burned 129 Japanese boats and 1939 houses. Over a 
hundred Japanese were killed, twenty-one prisoners were 
taken and 131 Chinese and eight Korean captives were lib- 
erated. The fleet then sailed toward Japan and arrived at 
Ni-ro harbor. There, the records say, they lost 120 men and 
so abandoned the enterprise. This is good evidence that the 
numbers of the army are overestimated, for a loss of a 
hundred and twenty men from such an immense force would 
not have caused an abandonment of the expedition. 

The emperor sent a messenger asking for the four jewels 
that are supposed to come from the bodies of good monks 
when they are incinerated. 
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These were said to be kept at Heung-driun monastery 
at Song-do* King Se-jong replied that there were no such 
jewels in the peninsula* He ordered the discontinuance of 
the custom of building monasteries at the graves of kings, 
and the people were commanded not to pray to Buddha in be* 
half of the king. The gieat expense incurred in providing 
for the huge stone that covered the sarcophagus of a king 
made him change the custom and it was decreed that thereafter 
four smaller ones should be used instead of the one great one. 

One of his most statesmanlike acts was to decree that every 
man charged with a capital offense should have three trials 
and that detailed accounts of each of these should be furnished 
for the royal inspection . Following out the policy of a gradual 
suppression of Buddhism, he interdicted the observance of the 
festival called the To-ak. 

In the fourth year of his reign, his father died. It is said 
that at the time, of. his death there was a severe drought, and 
on his deathbed he said, 41 When I die I will go and ask Heaven 
to send rain,” and the story goes that on the very day he died 
the welcome rain came. To this day it is said that it is sure 
to rain On the tenth day of the fifth moon, and this is called 
the “T'fi-jong. rain. 5 ’ We see that under that father’s tutelage 
he had continued the policy of reform, but what he had done 
was only the beginning* The law was made that if a prefect 
died the prefects along the road should furnish transport for 
his body up to the capital. The eunuchs were enjoined not to 
interfere in any way with the affairs of state. The term of 
office of the country prefects was lengthened, owing to the ex* 
pense entailed upon the people by frequent changes. It was 
made a crime to delay the interment of a corpse simply because 
the geomancers. could not find an auspicious spot for the burial, 
and all geomancers’ books were ordered burned. Every adult 
inale was reqtured to carry on his person a wooden tag bearing 
his name. This Was for the purpose of identification to pre- 
vent the evasion of taxes and of military service. It is but 
right to say that this law was never strictly carried out. Korea 
has always suffered from -the existence of armies on paper. 
The king edited a book on agriculture telling itr what districts 
and in what kinds of soil different species of grains and vege- 
tables would thrive best. He paid attention to penal laws as 
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welt. Beating was to be administered on the legs rather than 
on the back; no murderers were to be bound in prison who 
were under fifteen years or over seventy; no prisoner under 
ten or over eighty was to suffer under the rod ; even the king's 
relatives, if guilty of crime, were not to be exempt from punish- 
ment. 

These important reforms occupied the attention of the king 
up to the year 1432, the fourteenth of his reign, but now the 
border wars in the north claimed his attention. At this time 
the wild tribes across the Ya-lu were known under the collec- 
tive name of Ya-in. These savages were ravaging back and 
forth across the border, now successful and now defeated. 
King Se-jong decided that the peace of the north was worth the 
outlay of some life and treasure; so, early in the year 1433 an 
expedition under Gen. Ch'oe Yun-dok crossed the Ya-lu in six 
divisions, each consisting of a thousand men or more. These 
had agreed to make a common attack on Ta-ram-no, the strong- 
hold of the robbers, on the nineteenth of the fourth moon. 
This was successfully done with the result that 176 of the 
enemy were left dead, and 236 captives and 270 head of cattle 
were taken. All of this was at the cost of just four men. 

The northern portion of Ham-gydng province was as yet 
but sparsely settled, and reports came in that the Ming people 
were coming in great numbers and settling there; so the king 
felt it necessary to do something to assert his rights. A great 
scheme for colonization was made and people from the south- 
ern part of the .province were sent north to occupy the land. 
But there were two powerful Yu-jin chiefs across the Tu-mati 
river who were constantly crossing and harrying the people 
along that border line. These were Ol-yaug-t’ap and Hol-ja- 
on. It was not until the year 1436 that they were really silenc- 
ed and then only after repeated and overwhelming victories 
on the part of the Korean forces. During these years thou- 
sands of people from the southern provinces were, brought 
north by the government and given land in this border coun- 
try. 

About this time a Japanese named Chung Seung was 
Daitnyo of Tsushima. He sent fifty boats across to the Korean 
shore and the trade relations were revived which we may feel 
sure had been sadly interrupted by the long period of piratical 
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raids. The government made these people a present of 200 
bags of rice and beans. Sixty “houses” of people also came 
from that island and asked to be allowed to live in the three 
ports, Ch’ep’o, Yfim-p’o and Pu-san-p’o. The king gave his 
assent and from that time until about the present day, with 
only temporary intermissions, the Japanese have resided in 
one or other of these three places, although Pu-san (Fusan) 
has always been the most important of them. In the year 
1443 the custom of giving the Daimyo of Tsushima a bonus of 
200 bags of grain a year was instituted. The number of trad- 
ing boats that could come was strictly limited by the Korean 
governnmeut to fifty, but in extreme cases where sudden 
need arose through piratical raids or other cause the number 
could be increased. This custom continued without interrup- 
tion until 1510. 

The most striking feat that King Se-jong accomplished 
and the one that had the most far-reaching and lasting effect 
upon the people was the invention of a pure phonetic alphabet. 
This alphabet scarcely has its equal in the world for simplicity 
and phonetic power. He was not the first one to see the vast 
disadvantage under which the people labored in being obliged 
to master the Chinese character before being able to read. We 
will remember that in the days of Sil-la the scholar SOl-chong 
had invented a rough way of indicating the grammatical end- 
ings in a Chinese text by inserting certain diacritical marks, 
but this had of course been very cumbersome and only the 
ajuns or “clerks” were acquainted with it. Another similar 
attempt had been made near the end of the Koryu dynasty 
but it too had proved a failure so far as general use by the 
people was concerned. King Se-jong was the first man to dare 
to face the difficulty and overcome it by the use not of modifi- 
cations of the Chinese characters but by an entirely new and 
different system, a phonetic alphabet. It can scarcely be said 
that he had the genius of a Cadmus, for he probably knew of 
the existence of phonetic alphabets, but when we remember 
that the Chinese character is considered in a sense sacred and 
that it had. been in use in the peninsula exclusively for more 
than two thousand years we can place him but little lower 
than the great Phoenician. 

Korean histories are almost a unit in affirming that the al- 
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nhabet is drawn from the Sanscrit and from the ancient seal 
character of China. Where then did King Se-jong ave a - 
cess to the Sanscrit ? Some have argued that his enwyscame 
in contact with it at the court of the Emperor at Nanking 
This is possible but it is extremely unlikely that they game 
such a knowledge of it in this way to make it of u=>e m evolv. 
ing their own alphabet. On the other hand it is well known 
that the monasteries of Korea were filled with booted en 

in the Sanscrit or the Thibetan (which is an offiffioo t of ** 

Sanscrit) character. It is believed by some that Buddhism 
was entirely crushed in the very first years of the dynasty. 
Lt this is a great blunder. Buddhism had begun to wan. 
but long after the end of King Se-jong s reign it was Mil the 
predominant religion in Korea. Most of the officials, follow- 
ing the lead of royalty, had given it up, but the masses we e 
as good Buddhists as ever. The probabilities are therefore 
overwhelming that when the histories refer to the Sanscrit 
they mean the Sanscrit contained m these Buddhist books and 
which had been a common feature of Korean religious life for 
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Comparison reveals the fact that the Korean consonants are 
mere simplifications of the Sanscrit consonants. On the other 
hand there are no similarities between the Korean and San- 
scrit vowels. King Se-jong’s genius lay in his recognition of 
the fact that the vowel lies at the basis of articulate speech, an 
in this he was in advance of every other purely Asiatic al- 
phabet. Each syl lable was made up of the ‘ ‘ mother and child 
the mother being the vowel and the child being the consonant. 
If we examine the ancient seal character of China with a view 
to ascertaining the source from which the Koreans drew their 
symbols for the vowels we shall find at a glance that they 
consist in the simplest strokes of those ideographs. ^ Every 
Korean vowel is found among the simpler radicals of 
the Chinese. What more need be added to prove that the 
statements of the Korean histories are correct ? 

In this work the king made use of the two distinguished 
scholars Sin Suk-ju and Sung Sam-mun. Thirteen times the 
latter was sent with others to Eiao-tung to consult with a cele- 
brated Chinese scholar Whang Ch’an, whowas..in banishment 
in that place. For the prosecution, of this literary plan and 
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the work growing out of it the king erected a separate build- 
ing in the palace enclosure. There he caused to be compiled 
and printed the dictionary of the Korean language in the new 
alphabet which 'was called the This celebrated 

dictionary is called the Hun-min Ghong-eura. 

King Se-jong died in 1450 and was succeeded by his son 
Hvun whose posthumous title is Mun-jong Kong-sun Ti 5 - 
waug. His brief reign of two years is a good sample of what 
Confucianism will dp for a man if carried to excess. Upon 
his father’s death he refused to be comforted and neglected the 
necessary precautions for preserving his health. Long nights 
he lav out in the cold thinking that by so doing he was show- 
ing respect for the -memory of his father. Such excesses join- 
ed with the lack of a proper diet soon made it clear that his 
health was. permanently undermined. This was a source of 
great anxiety to the officials and to the people, for the heir to 
the throne was a young boy, and the king’s brother. Prince 
Su-yang, was a powerful and ambitious man. The king 
himself entertained grave fears for his son and shortly before 
he died he called together the leading officials and made them 
solemnly promise to uphold the boy through every vicissitude. 
Then he turned to the wall and died. 
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It was in 1452 that king Mun-jong died and his little son 
Hong-wi ascended the throne. The title of the latter is Tan- 
jong Kong-eui T 3 -wang, and of all the kings of Korea, whether 
of this dynasty or of any other, his fate is the most calculated 
to excite the pity of the reader. 

His uncle, Prince Su-yang, was a bold, unscrupulous 
man with whom natural affection did not affect the balance by 
a feather weight. He was at the head of a powerful faction 
and it was only the jealous vigilance of the Prime Minister, 
Kim Chong-so, that the boy ever came to the throne at all. 
The people said that 4 The Tiger’ ’ must be killed before the 
boy could come to his rights. Prince Su-yang saw that the 
people were with the young prince to a man and he knew 
that he must brush from his path these powerful friends of 
the young king before he ever could come to the throne him- 
self. To this end he conspired with Kwon Nam, Han Myoug- 
whe and some thirty others. The Prime Minister was the 
first object of attack for he was the most strenuous supporter 
of the king. Prince Su-yang, in company with one Im U11, 
armed with iron bludgeons, went to the house of the Prime 
Minister and there the former feigned to have lost one of the 
wings from his palace hat and asked the Minister to lend him 
one for the day. The Minister could not refuse and sent his 
little son to bring one, but ere the lad returned the father was 
laid dead by a blow from the bludgeon in the hands of Im Un. 
The prince then hastened to the palace and told the boy-king 
that the Prime Minister had been conspiring against the 
government and so it had been necessary to put him to death. 
Boy though he was, King Tan-jong saw straight through this 
falsehood and his first words were, “I beg of you to spare my 
life. 5 * From that moment all power slipped from the hands of 
the king and the Prince Uncle was virtual ruler of the land. 
Placing heavy guards at the palace gates, he sent messengers 
summoning the king's best friends, and as soon as they 
appeared they were cut down. In this manner Whang Po-in, 
Cho Keuk-gwan, Yi Yang, Yun Cho-gong and Min Si were 
killed. Besides these many others were banished, so that 
soon the court was deprived of almost every supporter of the 
king except the aged Sung Sam-mun who was such a vener- 
able man and held in such esteem by the whole nation that 
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tven this bold prince did not dare to lay hands on him. This 
done, Prince Sn-yang began to center in himself all the high 
offices of the realm and became an autocrat, dispensing offices 
and regulating the affairs of the country according to his 
own ideas. Yi Cheung-ok, the governor of Ham-gyung Prov- 
ince, was a strong supporter of the king and so, though far 
from the scene of this intrigue, emissaries were sent who 
murdered him in cold blood. 

The only important act of this short and unfortunate 
reign was the encouragement given to sericulture. The 
young king sent large numbers of silk worms to various 
districts and rewarded those who did well with them and 
punished those who made a failure of it. 

All the time the wily prince had been urging upon the 
king the necessity of abdicating in his favor. We know not 
what threats and cajolery were used, but true it is that early 
in 1456, after all the other uncles of the king had been ban- 
ished to distant parts to get them, away from the person of 
the king, that unhappy boy, as yet but fifteen years old, 
bereft of every friend he had ever known, hedged in by the 
threats of his unnatural uncle, finally called the officials to a 
council and repeated the lesson he had been undoubtedly 
taught. *T am too young to govern the realm rightly and 1 
desire to put the reins of government into the hands of my 
uncle, Prince Su-yang. ” As in duty bound they all went 
through the formality of demurring at this but the king was 
firm and ordered the seals to be handed to the prince, 
Among these officials there were two who looked with dis- 
favor upon this. They were Pak P‘ang-yun and Sung Sam- 
mun. The former stepped forward as if to give the seals to 
the prince, but when they were once in his hands he made a 
dash for the door and tried to throw himself into a lotus pond. 
Sung Sam -mun caught him by the garments and whispered 
in his ear, “Wait, all this will be righted, but We must live 
to see it done.” So the young king Tan-jong stepped down 
from the throne. The usurper is known by his posthumous 
title Se-jo Hye-jang Ta-wang. 

After King Tan-jong had abdicated he was held under 
strict surveillance in the palace and was practically a prisoner. 
It is. said the people congregated at the Great Bell in the eeu- 
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ter of the city and wailed over this fulfillment of their worst 
fears. 

But the dethroned king was not left entirely without 
help. Six of the officials conspired to assassinate the usurper 
at a dinner given to a Chinese envoy, but someone betrayed 
them to him and they Were seized, tortured with red-hot irons* 
decapitated and dismembered. These six men were Pak 
P l ang-yun, Sung Sam-mun, Yi G3, Ha Wi ji, Yu Simg-wun 
and Yu Bung-bu. Their wives, parents and children per- 
ished with them. ^ 

Chong In -ji, one of the new king’s creatures, memorial- 
ized the throne as follows : — “All this difficulty arose about 
the ex-king. He should therefore be put to death. ’ ’ This 
was rather more than the king dared to do but the unfortu- 
nate boy was banished to Yong-wul in Kang-wim Province. 
His brother Yu was also banished at the same time. The 
banished king lived beside a mountain stream and is said to 
have sung this plaintive song to it ; 

A long, long road, a long good-bye. 

I know not which way to turn. 

1 sit beside the stream and its waters, like me, mourn. 

And together we weep without ceasing. 

At last when the time seemed ripe, another of Tan- Jong’s 
uncles memorialized the throne urging that the banished boy 
be put to death so that there might be no more cause for con- 
spiracy on the part of any of the officials. With apparent re- 
luctance the king gave orders that Gen. Wang Pang-yQn 
be detailed to go and administer poison to the boy. When 
that official arrived at the place of banishment his hardihood 
failed him and instead of giving the boy the poison he prostrat- 
ed himself before him. The ex-king exclaimed, “What 
brings you here ? ” but before answer could be given a man nam- 
ed Kong Sang came up behind the banished king and 
strangled him with a cord. The story runs that as the murder- 
er turned to leave the room blood burst from his ears, eyes, nose 
and mouth and that he fell dead beside the body* of his victim. 

The few palace women who remained in the suite of the 
banished king threw themselves into the stream- and perish- 
ed. The body of the young king would have remained mi- 
buried had not a roan named Om Heung-do taken pity on the 
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murdered boy and buried him in Tong-eul-ji* The night the 
boy was murdered the usurper dreamed that the dead mother 
of his victim came from the grave, and, standing beside his 
couch, pronounced the following malediction; ‘"You have 
stolen the throne and killed my son, Your’s too shall die.” 
It is said that when he awoke he found that the prophecy had 
already been fulfilled. He therefore dug up the bones of this 
prophetess of evil and scattered them upon the water of the 
river. 

Tradition says that the next seven magistrates who were 
appointed to the district where this foul murder was perpetrat- 
ed died on the very night of their arrival. The eighth made 
it his first duty to go to the 'grave of the ’murdered king and 
sacrifice before it and write an elegy upon him. From that 
time there 'was no more trouble. 

In spite of the way in which King Se-jo obtained the throne 
he is not held in ill repute among the people of Korea. The 
'unpardonable crime which attended his usurpation of the 
throne augured ill for the reign, but the truth is there have 
•been few kings of the dynasty who have done so much for the 
advancement of the interests of the people as this same Se- 
jo. Tradition says that when a boy he was looked upon 
'with wonder because of his skill with the bow, and he used to 
climb the mountains blindfold where others dared not follow 
with open eyes. One story tells how once, when he went to 
China with the embassy, eight elephants that stood before the 
palace gate knelt as he approached, thus foretelling his fu- 
ture greatness* He was a temperate man and hated luxury 
and effeminacy. He would not use gold upon his table and 
when his little son asked for a silver cup it was refused him. 

He took up the policy of reform at the very point where 
his father, King Se-jong, had laid it down five years before. 
He established pleasant relations with the people of the Liu 
Kiu islands and of the wild northern tribes, by treating their 
envoys with special attention. Those Who were obstinately 
unfriendly he crashed with a heavy hand. Among the latter 
was -an able chieftain, Yi man-su, who had formerly lived in 
Seoul and had married a Korean woman but later had fled 
back to the YQ-in tribes and raised the standard of revolt. 
The Korean generals were in some trepidation on this account 
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but Gen. Sin Suk-jtf marched against him and soon drove 
him back to his retreat. 

By giving rank to a man of the Keum-ju tribe in Man- 
churia without the previous permission of the Emperor the 
king came near getting into serious trouble with his suzerain, 
but as it was a first offense it was overlooked. The Emperor 
sent word however that a repetition of the offense would bring 
down upon the king serious trouble. 

The power of the central government was but weakly 
felt along the northern border and so the king paid special 
attention to that portion of the country, founding prefectures 
all along the north-eastern border. It was doubtless because 
of this active policy that the Yu-jin tribe came the following 
year and swore allegiance to Cho-sun. Among the reforms 
which were effected during the early part of this reign the 
following suffice to show the energy and wisdom of this king 
Se-jo. Fruit trees were planted in the palace enclosure so 
that the people might not be burdened with the duty of 
providing the king’s table with fruit. Mulberry trees were 
planted in all available places in the grounds of the different 
government offices, and even in the palace, where the queen 
engaged in weaving, together with the palace women. Dress 
reform was carried on to the extent of shortening the skirts 
of women’s dresses so that they could be more easily dis- 
tinguished from men in the street, A school was founded for 
the study of the Chinese vernacular. The criminal court was 
ordered to present the king each, month with a written ac- 
count of its proceedings. The king saw in person every of- 
ficial who came up to Seoul from the country on business. A 
hospital was founded for the dispensing of medicine for in- 
digestion. 

These were but the beginning of his reforms. He punish- 
ed at one time ovei a hundred prefects who had been oppress- 
ing the people. The palace iuclosure was sown with grain 
when there was prospect of scarcity. In this reign we find 
the first reference to the Kuk-cho Po-gam or the official annals 
of the dynasty. The great bell which hangs in the center 
of the city of Seoul today was cast in his reign and hupg at 
first outside tie South Gate. A medical government bureau 
was founded and medical works were published. The king 
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was actively interested in military matters and called together 
all the soldiers who could wield a bow of 120 pounds weight. 
This was with a view to the invasion of the territory of the 
troublesome wild tribes of the north. A census of the people 
was taken for the purpose of making army estimates, and dur- 
ing the whole reign the soldiers were practiced in sham fights 
both in the palace enclosure and outside the city walls. His 
attitude toward Buddhism was one of distinct hostility. One 
of his earliest edicts was that no monk should attend or pray 
at a funeral. He invented the use of the split bamboo as a 
sign between himself and the general upon the field. He kept 
half and the general kept the other half and if it was necessary 
to send a messenger he would take the piece of wood, which, 
if it fitted the piece in the hands of the receiver of the mes- 
sage, showed that the messenger was properly accredited. He 
seems to have been much concerned for the welfare of the 
people for we find that in the fourth year of his reign he caus- 
ed the publication of a book on weaving and had it extensive- 
ly distributed among the people, together with another on 
military matters and another still on women’s manners. 

King Se-jo was the first of the descendants of the great 
Ta-jo to observe carefully the precept laid down by the 
founder of the dynasty — namely, to take good care of the army; 
this is evinced by the fact that at one tine he distributed large 
quantities of medicine among the soldiers on the northern bor- 
der and made generous gifts of land to the troops, thus foster- 
ing the military spirit among the people. As a result we see 
them successful on every side. The tribe of Ol-yang-hap was 
destroyed, the tribes of I-man-ju. Ol-jok-heup and Yati-ba 
a-gan came and swore allegiance. 

In his fifth yeaar he codified the laws and published 
them. He also extended his medical work and published a 
book on veterinary surgery, and he published works on 
astronomy, geology, music, writing, the signs of the times, 
agriculture, live-stock, foreign relations and arithmetic. In 
other words this versatile man was actively interested in 
military, political, social, scientific and artistic matters and 
caused books to be written about these subjects for the en- 
lightenment of the people. 

It is said that in 1465 he caused the erection of a monas- 
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tery in Seoul but be made the Buddha a standing one rather 
than a sitting one. Evidently be bad little faith in the in- 
anity of the sleepy sitting Buddha, who with folded hands let 
the years slip by unheeded. He wanted something more 
lifelike. So he set the Buddha, on his legs. This image was 
carried through the streets at periodic intervals accompanied 
by a crowd of musicians and monks- A Japanese envoy was 
horrified at what he- called sacrilege and foretold that it could 
not endure. He was right, not because the Buddha had 
gotten on its feet but because the people of Korea had begun 
to cast off the shackles of Buddhism and, following in the 
wake of the court, were learning to take advantage of their 
emancipation. This making of a standing Buddha and the 
occasional festivals seem to have been more by way of sport 
than through any serious intentions on the king and this in 
itself accounts for the speedy downfall of the custom. Its 
novelty, which was all it had to recommend it, soon wore off. 

in 1467 he ordered the two monks Sin Mi and Chuk Hun 
to cut wooden blocks for a book to bs called the T8-jang- 
gyung. The love of exaggeration in the Korean tempera- 
ment finds play in the statement that this book contained 
8,888,900 pages. The historian evidently did not have his 
abacus at hand, for he continues by saying that each of the 
fifty volumes contained 7,078 pages, while the above figure 
would require 167,778 pages to the volume. 

The last year of King Se-jo’s reign, 1468, witnessed a 
serious disturbance in Ha:n-gyung Province. A man named 
Yi Si-8 gathered about him a strong body of soldiers and sent 
word to Seoul that it was simply with a view to defending 
his district from the incursions of the northern barbarians. 
The provincial general went in person to investigate, but he 
was murdered by the followers of Yi Si-8 who were aided by a 
courtezan who occupied the general’s room with him and who 
at dead of night opened the window and gave ingress to the 
revolutionists. A messenger, Sul Kyung-siu was then sent 
to Seoul to say that the general had been killed because he 
had been conspiring against the king. At the same time the 
king was asked to. make Yi Si-8 the general of the northeast. 
This man told the king that the three Prime Ministers were 
implicated in the plot against him. The king was suspicious 
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but did not dare to let matters progress without Investigation. 
He put the Prime Ministers in prison and at the same time 
raised a large army to go and oppose the too ambitious Yi. 
Generals Yi Chun, Clio Suk-mun and Hu Chung were put in 
charge. The last of these three was one of the great soldiers 
of Korea. Tradition says that he was of gigantic stature, 
that he ate a bag of rice a day and drank wine by the bucket- 
ful. A doughty man indeed, at least by the trencher. But 
his feats on the battlefield were commensurate with his gas- 
tronomic prowess for we are told that the sight of his face 
struck fear Into the stoutest enemy. 

This army found the enemy before Ham-heung whose 
governor they had killed. The royal forces soon had the 
enemy on the run and at last brought them to bay on Man- 
ny an g Mountain which projects into the sea and is impreg- 
nable from the land side. The royal forces took boat and 
stormed it from the sea while part of the force engaged the 
enemy from the landward side. The head of Yi Si-§ was 
taken and forwarded to Seoul. In this fight it is said that 
Gen. Hu Chung found his sword too small, so throwing It 
aside he tore up by the roots a pine tree twelve inches in 
girth (?) and swept all before him with this titanic weapon. 
Of course the king then set free the three Prime Ministers and 
confessed his mistake. 

The emperor called upon Korea to help in the castigation 
of the Keum-ju tribe beyond the Ya-lu, so the king sent a 
large force and accomplished it without the help of Chinese 
arms. Having destroyed the tribe the Korean general cut a 
broad space on the side of a gi eat pine and there inscribed 
the fact of the victory. The emperor was highly pleased and 
sent handsome presents to the generals engaged. 

This same year the king resigned in favor of his son and 
retired to a separate palace to prosecute a line of study in 
which he was greatly interested, namely the art of estimating 
distances by the eye, a subject of importance to all military 
engineers and one in which Napoleon Bonaparte is said to 
have been an adept. But before the end of the year he 
died. 

His successor, Prince H£-yang, is known by his posthu- 
mous title Ye-jong Yang-do Tfi-waug. He was so young at 
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the time that his mother acted as regent. During the single 
year 1469 that this king reigned the Great Bell was brought 
into the city and hung at the central spot called Chong-no or 
£ ‘Bell Street.” He also made the law that the palace gates 
should never be opened at night unless the one so order- 
ing showed the royal signet or token, called the su-g ul. 
This was a round piece of ivory half an inch thick and three 
inches in diameter with the word sun-jun on one side and the 
king's private mark on the other. To it are appended- straps 
of deer skin and it is used when the king wishes to accredit 
a man to a certain work. The mere showing of this is 
accepted as the royal command. It is commonly called also 
the pyo-sin “The Sign to be Believed.” 

This reign saw the division of the city into north, east, 
south, west and central districts. It also saw the promulga- 
tion of the Kyiing-guk Ta-jun or “The Great Laws for Gov- 
erning the Country.” The system had been inaugurated at 
the beginning of the dynasty but now for the first time it w T as 
difinitely adopted and written out in full for the guidance of 
the official classes. It dealt with the minute divisions of 
communities, each having an overseer. 

This same year 1469 the young king died and his mother 
calling the Ministers together, nominated to the throne Prince- 
Cha-san the cousin of the deceased king. As he was only 
thirteen years old the Queen Mother acted as regent during 
the first years of his reign. He posthumous title is Sung- 
jong Kang-jung Ta-wang. ^ 

Under the regency of the Queen Mother the first act was 
the abrogation of the law requiring the people to wear the 
ho-pa or wooden identification tag, which King T‘a-jong had 
promulgated. It had become a mere matter of form and was 
found quite useless for the purpose intended, namely a 
preventative against the evasion of the taxes. 

This reign was marked by increased activity in the field 
of foreign relations. First an envoy came from Quelpart with 
a gift of pearls. Another came from the town of Ku-ju Si-so 
in the province of Kwan-su (Japan) and still another, Chong 
SEng-hong from the town of WQn-jung on the islands of 
Tsushima. One embassy from the Liu Kiu Islands came 
with a gift of monkeys. The Japanese on the island of Sal- 
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ma sent an envoy who presented gifts of red pepper, incense 
and white silk. He asked for Buddhist books but was re* 
fused. Envoys came also from the northern tribes swearing 
allegiance to Cho-sun. 

In 1472 all the sorceresses, fortune-tellers and Buddhist 
monks were driven from Seoul and and forbidden to enter it 
again. In the following year an envoy arrived from Japan 
saying ‘‘When Se-jo was king I painted his portrait and car- 
ried it to Japan, but at night a great light would stream from 
the picture's face. So I brought it back and have left it at 
Che~p £ o in ChSl-la Province.” The king immediately sent 
word to the governor to build an altar and burn the pic- 
ture thereon, as it had been defiled by being carried to 
Japan.” 

Special attention was given by King Sung-jong to the 
matter of government examinations. He sent to the provin- 
ces and commanded the governors to hold prelim inary ex- 
aminations and to send the successful men up to Seoul to 
attend the grand examinations held on the third day of the 
third moon and the ninth of the ninth moon. Three men 
were to be sent up from each of the provinces except Kyfing- 
sang, Chill-la and C’h*ung-ch‘fing Provinces from which five 
each were allowed to come. This shows that then as today 
the largest part of the population of Korea was in the 
south. 

An important change was effected in the matter of crim - 
jnal procedure. The king commanded that all men of schol- 
arly rank who offended against the laws should be arraigned 
not before the common tribunal of justice but before the 
college of scholars. Thus another barrier was built up be- 
tween the common people and the nobility. King Sung-jong 
was also a patron of letters, for besides publishing a work 
called Che-wang Myung-gau or “The King’s clear Mirror,” 
and the O-ye-eui or “Five Rules of Conduct.” He also built 
a library and collected in it all the different books that could 
be found. He was the determined foe of Buddhism and, hav- 
ing driven out the monks, he now proceeded against the Bud- 
dhist convents in Seoul. He broke them up and made them 
remove to the country. There were twenty-three of these 
convents in Seoul at the time. 
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The Queen Mother retired from the regency in 1477 and 
the king, assuming his full authority, continued the work of 
demolishing Buddhistic influence. He sequestered a monastery 
at Yong-san and made a school of it, after throwing out the 
image of Buddha.^ 4 He seems to have been also a moral re- 
former, for he made a law against dancing-girls and com- 
manded that boys be taught to dance and to take the place of 
those unfortunate women. It had been the custom on the 
king's birth-day to have prayers offered in Buddhist temples 
for the safety and peace of the kingdom, but now this was 
abrogated, for the king said, 41 What does Buddha know ? It 
is a worthless custom an I must be stopped." More than this, 
he compelled the monks in the country to refund to a man 
large sums of money which had been paid for prayers which 
were intended to ward off harm from the man’s son. The 
boy died and the father sued the monks for breach of contract, 
and the king upheld the claim.. 

In 1478 the queen died and a concubine named Yun 
was raised to the position of royal consort. This was des- 
tined to bring dire disaster to the realm. She was a woman 
of jealous disposition and violent temper and her hatred of 
the other concubines led her into trouble. On -one occasion 
her passions overcame her and in an angry altercation with 
the king she scratched his face severely. The king desired 
to treat her offense leniently but he was overruled by the of- 
ficials and the woman was driven from the palace. She had 
one son who is commonly known by his posthumous title 
Prince Yfin-san, When the disgraced woman was dying she 
charged this son to avenge her disgrace, when he should come 
to the throne ; for he was the heir apparent. ^ 

The reign saw many reforms of a social character. It 
was decreed that grave-plots must not be allowed to interfere 
with the making of fields. This indicates that during the 
years of prosperity the population had been rapidly increasing 
and that it was found necessary to increase the area of arable 
land in like proportion. The people were reaping the reward 
of many years of peace and good ‘government. Nothing 
could show more plainly the relation between King -SBng-jong 
and the people than the . custom he inaugurated of helping 
those to marry who were too poor to do so. 
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The only books he caused to be published were four; 
on marriage, funerals, ancestor worship and “On Reach- 
ing Manhood. 5 ’ He seems to have been an ardent Con- 
fncianist for among other things he ordered that widows 
should not be allowed to re-marry, This striking feature 
of Korean life dates from the days of this king. Before 
this there had been a certain amount of sentiment against 
the practice but it had been common even among ladies 
of the higher classes up to this time. His refusal to give 
books to the Japanese envoys would also lead us to believe 
that he was an active Confucianist. 

All these years we hear of no dealings with China on the 
part of Cho-sun, but at this point we are told that the wild 
tribe of Yu-jin was harrassing the people of northern China 
and the Emperor sent a message to Korea calling upon her to 
combine with China in an attack upon this obnoxious tribe. 
The military policy of his predecessors now stood the King in 
good stead, for he was able to put a strong army in the field 
immediately and the tribe of Yu-jin was speedily chastised. 
The Emperor was highly pleased and sent the King a present 
of silk, gold thread and cotton cloth. 

In the latter years of his reign the King had the Kuk-cho 
Po-gam written up to date, and he successfully withstood an 
invasion of the wild tribes of the north. One of his last acts 
was to order that all impurity and obscenity should be dropped 
from the songs and poems. 

In 1482 the King built two forts on the Ya-lu near the 
town of Kang-gye because of threatened outbreaks of tribes 
living on the further side. In 1484 he built the Ch 5 ang- 
gyung Palace east of what is now known as the “Old Palace,’ 5 
In this same year the great historical work called the Tong- 
guk T’ong-gam or “Complete Mirror of the Eastern King- 
dom,” probably the most celebrated of Korean histories, was 
published. It brought the annals of the peninsula down to 
the beginning of the present dynasty. Its author was Sii Sa- 
ga, better known by his pseudonym Su Ko-gan, He was a 
thorough master of Korean history, 

A little glimpse of this King’s disposition is given in a 
memorial addressed to him in 14S6 when, after a certain royal 
tomb had been struck by lightning he, in terror, asked his 
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officials to mention his faults that he might mend them and so 
Ward off the judgment of Heaven. One official brought four 
charges against him. (1) Love of money; (2) The selling 
of offices; (3) Cruel beating of criminals; (4) Unwilling- 
ness to be reproved. Two years later be ordered a fefneastire- 
tuent of the fields in Ham-gyung Province as he believed there 
Was much taxable property there that was yielding no revenue. 

The year 1489 was marked by a terrible scourge of cholera 
and one of the officials advised that the King pray to Buddha 
to stop it. The King promptly banished him. This man 
apparently thought that because the King’s mother was an 
ardent Buddhist this advice would not meet with punishment. 
But in this case even filial duty did not stand in the way of 
stern opposition to Buddhism. Soon a still more striking ex- 
ample was given. The Queen Mother had a Buddha made 
and placed in a monastery outside the East Gate, called 
Chdng-ok-wun. A man named Yi Pyiik, passing by, asked 
what they were doing with the image and when he learned 
that the Queen Mother had ordered it set up he struck it and 
broke it in pieces. He finished the good work by burning the 
fragments. It can be imagined how angry the Queen Mother 
was and how she urged the King to destroy the contumacious 
subject, but in reply the King said “Instead of death he de- 
serves a gift’ % and there the matter dropped. ^6 

In 1490 one Kwiin Chu memorialized the throne declaring 
that the musical instruments in use were those made by the 
corrupt Sin-don and that they were destructive of good man* 
ners. At his advice the instruments were destroyed and others 
were made. The style of music also was changed and it be- 
came purer and more serious. At this time the instrument of 
war called the so-ni, a kind of catapult, was invented. 

The years 1491 and 1492 were occupied in border wars in 
Ham-gyung province, Gen. Hu Chung at last succeeding in 
clearing the northern borders of the enemy. The King died 
in 1494. 

Chapter III. 

Consternation upon the accession of Prince Yun-san his character 

avenges his mother’s disgrace, .. .reign of terror concubines of 
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former King killed ...sporting proclivities noble women dis- 
honored carnival of crime plot against the King ...prisons 

opened King banished royal proclamation a sad parting 

abuses corrected revolt of Japanese residents in the south 

diplomatic relations with Japan severed reforms money 

for army made from Buddhist image literature mistake in 

a Chinese history. . . .puritan simplicity color of clothes mili- 
tary activity. . . .Japanese pirates captured the first compass . . . 

caste a Korean-Chinese dictionary an extreme Confucianist 

a dangerous regency ... .evil advisers ...good men murdered 

Japanese return to the southern ports omens a Buddhist 

regent . . .conscription invasions north and south . . .signal vic- 

tory over the Japanese . . .rebellion. 

It was in 1494 that Korea had the misfortune to come 
under the baneful rule of Prince Yun-san. As we have seen, 
he' was the son of the discarded Queen. He inherited her evil 
disposition and he had sworn to her that he would avenge the 
stigma that had been cast upon her name. He was twenty 
years old when the load of empire was placed upon his un- 
worthy shoulders. 

No sooner had his accession been ratified by the Enperor 
than the Prime Minister resigned hi§ position and hastened 
away to his country home. When asked his reason for such 
precipitation he replied, “Book at the pupil of his eye; with 
such a King it is difficult to keep the head on the shoulders. 
So I have come to the country.’ 5 Many tales are told il- 
lustrative of his character. Some time before the last King’s 
death, while he was walking, in the palace grounds with his 
son, a tame deer had come and rubbed its nose on his arm. 
The youth in wanton cruelty had brutally kicked the animal 
and was sharply reprimanded for it by his father. Now that 
he had become King he sent for the harmless beast and drove 
a spear through it with his own hand. Beholding this vin- 
dictive act, and rightly gauging the evil mind that lay behind 
it, a high official, Pak Yong, immediately left the court and 
retired to the country. The next act of this King was to be- 
head his old tutor, Cho Chi-su, whom he had learned to hate 
when a boy, because the faithful instructor had tried to curb 
his wild excesses. 

The year 1496 began with a demand for more revenue 
from Chill-la Province, and a consequent remeasurement 6 i 
the land under cultivation. It is said that his mother, dying, 
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had left a napkin, dyed with her blood, <&ud had said, “When 
my son becomes King, give this to him and tell him not to 
forget his vow to avenge my death/’ In pursuance of this 
injunction the young King now gathered together all the men 
in any way connected with the banishment and death of his 
mother, all those who recorded the facts, all the messengers 
who carried the hateful commands. In all there were several 
hundred people. These he decapitated and dismembered. 
He also dug up the bodies of those who had been implicated 
but had died in the interval, broke their bones in pieces and 
flung them into the river or ground them to powder and 
scattered them to the winds. The King wanted to have his 
mother’s picture hung in the ancestral temple and when he 
proposed it all the officials assented to it but three, who said, 
“She was a criminal and died a felon's death ; her picture can- 
not hang in the ancestral hall.” The King in a rage ordered 
their instant execution. Their families like wise perished and 
their houses were razed to the ground. 

We have seen that Kim Chong- jik, the Prime Minister, 
had fled to the country. His enemies now accused him to the 
King asserting that he had said that, as King Se-jo had killed 
King Tan-jong, how could the son of the former become King. 
This story was believed and Kim and many of his friends 
were seized and beheaded. This was the signal for an exodus 
of the better class of the people from the city. The schools 
were all closed and a deadly silence reigned for the most part. 
No one knew who was to be taken next. As the years pass- 
ed the reign of terror did not abate. Debaucher y, oppression 
and theft were the daily practices of the court and the people 
were ground to the very lowest point. So m uch so, in fact, 
that in 1504 the people printed placards in the native character 
declaring the baseness of the King, and posted them through- 
out the city. “These must be the friends of the people whom 
I have banished ’ * said the King. So he brought them back 
from exile and beheaded, poisoned or beat them all to death. 
The people of the eight provinces besought the King to do 
away with the native script which had brought such disaster.^ 

Two concubines of the deceased King were still living 
and when they were accused to the King of having brought 
about his mother’s death, he sent for them and killed them 
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013 the spot. For this he was blamed by the widow of the 
dead King ; so the wretch went into her apartments, ran at 
her and butted her with his head, knocking her to the ground. 
She said they might hill her if they wished ; she did not care. 
Having stolen the beautiful wife of Whang Yun-hun the King 
could not induce her to smile upon him. So he said, “It is 
because her husband is still living.” He therefore sent and 
had the man killed. 

The King placed dancing girls in all the 369 prefectures 
of the country and reserved three hundred of the fairest for 
the palace. For these he built sumptuous pavilions and a 
hospital for their treatment when ill. A special office was 
erected for the care of the dogs, falcons, nets and other in- 
stru ments of the chase. The royal stabl es were in Chong- 
dong wheie the United States Legation now stands. Agents 
were .sent into all the provinces to hunt for fair women and 
swift horses. Others were sent to w T ring from the people spe- 
cial taxes. The King thought the officials were blaming him 
behind his back, so he gave each of them a wooden tag on 
which was written, “The mouth is the avenue to misery. The 
tongue is a sword which may pierce the body. Watch the 
mouth and guard well the tongue; soshalt thou dwell in safety. ’ ’ 
He changed the Confucian temple into a play-house, drove 
out all the students from the dormitories and put divineis and 
sorceresses in their places. When his grandmother died he 
did not assume mourning, but as two of the officials dared to 
do so he killed them. He wiped out the three districts of 
Ko-yang, P 5 a-ju and Yang-ju to make a hunting ground, and 
forbade anyone to settle there. Those who disobeyed were 
killed. This hunting park was then stocked with all manner 
of wild beasts. He stole the people’s boats to use in sport on 
the palace ponds and restricted the people to the use of a 
single ferry-boat on the river. This lessened the traffic to 
such an extent that the people of Seoul suffered severely and 
many inn-keepers were ruined. An aged eunuch remonstrat- 
ed, but the King caught up a bow and shot him through. 
He taxed the people of the south a bolt of cotton a head, and 
they paid it only by taking the cotton out of their clothes and 
weaving it. He invited the wives of the courtiers to a feast 
and had each of them wear upo n the breast the name of her 
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husband. Of these he dishonored whom he would and gave 
the husbands official position. His uncle’s wife was enticed 
into his net, in consequence of which she committed suicide. 

Such were a few of the acts of this depraved monarch. 
We need not multiply details of his execrable career. It was 
one long carnival of murder, lust and oppression. The peo- 
ple were simply the instrument by which the spendthrift 
King could fill his coffers. 

It was in the twelfth year of his reign, 1506, that the 
people were brought to the limit of their patience. Three 
men, Song Heui-an, Pak Wun-jong and Yu Sun-jong, con- 
ferred together and agreed that unless there was a change 
the destruction of the kingdom was inevitable. They de- 
termined to drive the corrupt King from the throne and put 
in his place Prince Chin-sung, the second son of King Song- 
jong. One dark night they met at the Hun-ydn-wun, near 
the East Gate, with a number of others who had been let into 
the dangerous secret. Not a light was to be seen, and they 
prepared to act. With a small band of picked soldiers whom 
they knew to be faithful they formed a line in front of the 
palace. The two Prime Ministers came out and joined them 
and soon a crowd of people gathered. Powerful men with 
iron bars soon forced an entrance and six of the King’s 
favorites were seized and beheaded. As a next move the pris- 
ons were all opened and crowds of innocent people were 
liberated. They thirsted for revenge and, finding 'weapons 
as best they could, joined the revolutionists. It soon appeared 
that there was to be no resistance for even the King’s friends 
were aghast at his enormities. The revolutionists proceeded 
to the Kyong-bok Palace where the King’s step-mother lived, 
the one whom he had treated so brutally, and said to her, 
“The King is a wild debauchee. The people are scattered. 
The ancestral temple has been desecrated. The people desire 
to make your son King.” She modestly replied, “How can 
my son become King? The King’s son is old enough to 
assume the crown.” At this there was a general cry of dis- 
sent and all demanded that she comply and let her son become 
King. At last she consented and the youth was brought out. 
The assembled multitude bowed before him and swore fealty 
to him. They then crowned him and brought him to the 
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palace. The deposed King was banished with his son to 
Kyo-dong Island. The honorary posthumous title was never 
conferred upon him but he is known as Yim-san-ju, or “Lord 
of Yffii-san.” 

Throughout the country there was universal holiday. 
The first proclamation of this new King who is known by his 
posthumous title Chung-jong Kong-eui T£-wang, gave the 
keynote of his reign. “The most important thing in any coun- 
try is the common people. If the people prosper the country 
prospers, if they suffer the country suffers. The late King 
was cruel and lawless, and so by the people's will I have be- 
come King. I have ordered the discontinuance of the evil 
customs that have prevailed and I shall do all in my power 
for the people. Let everyone rejoice,” 

But a sad event marred the happiness of the new King. 
His queen’s father had been on intimate terms with the 
deposed King and had been killed upon the day of his banish- 
ment. The officials therefore insisted that the Queen be put 
away and that another be selected. She was innocent of any 
crime, and the King said, “She is the wife of my youth and I 
con not put her away.” But they insisted until finally he was 
forced to comply and he tearfully parted from her. 

One of his first acts was to do away with the “Dog and 
Falcon. Bureau” which had in charge the implements of the 
chase. He abolished the “Woman Bureau” which looked 
after the procuring of concubines for the King. He gave 
back to their owners many houses that they had been despoil- 
ed of. He revived the law by which a written report of the 
proceedings of the criminal court should be submitted to him 
every ten days. 

Years before this in the days of King Su-jong Japanese 
had been permitted to settle in the three harbors, namely 
Ch’e-p’o Yum-p’o and Fu-san-p ? o. They were now having 
a difficult time. The prefects were oppressing them sadly, 
forcing them to work without wages and stealing their fish 
or game. This they could not endure; so two of their num- 
ber, Ko-jo-mo and Kosu-jang passed over to the islands of 
Tsushima and raised an expedition against the oppressive pre- 
fects. Two hundred boat loads of them crossed the straits 
and fell upon Fusan, killed its prefect, attacked Ch'e Harbor 
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and took its prefect alive. They carried fire and sword into 
all that region. They ravaged the prefectures of Ung-ch’un 
and Tong-u&. The King sent a strong force by land and sea 
who cut off the retreat of the invaders and then attacked them. 
Three thousand were soon put hors de combat and many hun- 
dreds were chased into the sea where they were drowned. 
From this time, 1512, until 1572 diplomatic relations with 
Japan were practically suspended, though an occasional envoy 
came. A small number of Japanese boats were however al- 
lowed to come to the three harbors for the purpose of trade. 
Access to the court was strictly denied them. 

King Chung-jong was as active in matters of reform as 
had be in his father or grandfather. He put an end to the 
cruel custom of houghing robbers. He limited the number 
of blows that could be administered in the cross-examination 
of criminals. He published 2940 volumes of the Sam-gang- 
hihig-sil and circulated them among the people as well as an- 
other work on filial piety. He made a foundling asylum, or 
at least made provision for the support of abandoned children. 
The custom of punishing by striking the legs with short, 
thick clubs was done away, for this process was almost sure 
to shatter the bone. 

In the seventh year of his reign, 1512, he turned his at- 
tention to the army and sent out an edict that arms should 
all be put in good order and should De ready for use at an in- 
stant’s^ warning. We are not told whether this was because 
of any expedition that he was contemplating or any hostile 
invasion that he feared. Whichever it was it was unrealized, 
for the army under his rule engaged in no offensive or defensive 
warfare. It was probably with a view simply of carrying out 
the policy so wisely begun by his ancestors of keeping the 
army in good order. He sent down to the town of Kyong-ju 
in the province of Kydng-sang, which had once been the site 
of the capital of Sil-la, and brought up a great copper Buddha 
and broke it up in order to use the metal in making new 
arms for the soldiers. It was the common belief that if any- 
one prayed to this image barrenness might be cured. The 
people cried out against its being broken up, but the King 
said “Do not fear. I will take the blame.” Nothing could 
show us more clearly the position that Buddhism held at this 
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time It had reached its low water mark in Korea, and 
while it can scarcely be said to have strengthened its position 
up to the present time, it is very doubtful whether an emer- 
gency could arise so great as to induce a King of Korea in 
these days to break up an image of Buddha, 

The reign of this king was marked by severe disturbances 
at different times. In his thirteenth year, 1518, there were 
severe earthquake shocks extending over a period of four 
days and causing much loss of life and property. 

During his reign literature was on the increase. He 
ordered the publication of various books and established a 
headquarters for books at Seoul, a sort of central depot or 
depository. The only relations that he had with outside 
countries was the reception of a Japanese envoy who brought 
a gift of mirrors. They were considered very valuable. 

In 1518 a historical work came from China in which it 
was asserted that king T’a-jo was not the son of Whang-jo 
but of Yi Im-in, a traitor, and that he had founded the new 
kingdom as a result of treachery. The king sent an envoy 
immediately to the court of China asking that the mistake be 
corrected. The Emperor replied that it would be done in the 
next edition. 

The king’s teacher, Cho Kwang-jo, called “The Con- 
fucius of Korea,” told his master that Buddhism and sorcery 
were alike useless and urged him to do away with the head- 
quarters of the diviners and sorcerers. It was done and the 
teacher was given the title of “Guardian of Public Morals.” 
We are told that this reign was the golden age of Korean 
morals. The people revolting from the excesses of the 
deposed king took on a puritan simplicity. Men and women 
walked on opposite sides of the street. If any article was 
dropped in the road no one would touch it, but would leave 
it for the owner to recover. No one had to lock his doors at 
night. When the wild Ya-in of the north ravaged the border 
and one advised that a force be sent disguised as laborers to 
chastise them, the king decided that it was beneath his 
dignity to have recourse to trickery, and so sent the troops 
openly. The important decennial examination called the 
Hyun-yang-gwa was now established. 

At this time white clothes were not largely worn. That 
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custom did not come in till about 1800. Blue, ted and black 
predominated. The king now established the custom of 
wearing very light blue at the time of ancestral worship. 

This reign saw some notable advances along certain lines. 
Bows were made which were shot by putting the feet against 
the bow and drawing the string with both hands. They 
were to be used by women in defending walls while the men 
might be away. A small powerful bow was made which shot 
metal arrows called * 'needle arrows.” They carried four 
times as far as the ordinary bow, and an arrow from one of 
them would penetrate three men. A kind of bomb was also 
invented. It was probably projected from a catapult of some 
kind. A spring trap was made whose arrow weighed a 
a hundred and twenty pounds. 

In 1521 a Japanese So I-jon sent an envoy named Song- 
gong Pu-su-choa with a curious gift of three stones that re- 
sembled mirrors. The king, however, declined to accept them. 
The following year a Japanese named Teung Wun-jung went 
to the Chinese district of Yung-p’a and ravaged, and on his 
way home landed with his booty on the coast of Whang-hit 
Province in Korea. He was there captured by a Korean and 
his whole company were sent to China much to the delight 
of the Emperor. 

In 1524 P'yung-yang was decimated by the cholera. It 
is said that there were 7700 deaths. The following year the 
envoy to Nanking, Yi Sun, brought back with him the first 
compass ever seen in Korea. In 1532 a royal concubine 
desired to have her son become king instead of the Crown 
Prince, In order to accomplish the destruction of the latter 
she took a dead rat, wrote his name on its belly and put it 
under the Prince's room. This is a common way of attempt- 
ing to do an enemy to death by witchery. She was discovered 
in the act and she and her son were put to death. Some 
three years later a great mock naval battle was fought on the 
river and the king went out and witnessed it. 

The year 1536 beheld an important event in the bringing 
of the official history of the dynasty up to date. In the next 
year an important lav/ was made, the one which commanded 
that the people of the upper class should be distinguished from 
the lower class by a difference in the clothes. Heretofore 
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the style had been the same for both classes, but from this 
time on the lower class was not allowed to wear the long 
flowing sleeves which until recent years have distinguished 
the Korean gentleman. 

In 1541 Chu Se-bting a noted scholar of Kyung-sang 
Province founded a school at P’ung-geui in honor of a noted 
sage An Yu who had lived there during the Koryu dynasty. 
In digging the foundations he had found a bar of copper of 
three hundred pounds weight. With the profits of the sale he 
bought books for the school library. 

The last recorded act of this monarch casts into the shade 
all his other work and tells us more by implication about the 
condition of the people than any other words could do. That 
act was the making of the Ok-pyim or Korean-Chinese dic- 
tionary, arranged in the order of the Chinese radicals. This 
important publication shows first a great advance all along 
the line of literature. The demand for such a work argues 
a constant pressure along literary lines that finally made 
it an absolute necessity. In the second place it showed that 
the native character, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
had taken a firm hold upon the people and had begun to 
bring forth substantial fruit. A standard for transliterating 
Chinese characters was demanded and the demand could have 
sprung from nothing less than a large and constant use of 
the native character. The publication of this work marks an 
era in the literary life of the peninsula. It fixed the native 
character firmly upon the people and made it a factor that 
can neither be ignored nor evaded. The Chinese character 
is still a favorite in Korea but it will go out before the native 
phonetic character as surely as the Latin tongue went out 
from England before the English. 

It was in 1544 that King Chung- jong closed his long 
and eventful career. Forty years upon the throne had seen 
the country lifted out of the mire into which it had been 
trodden by his predecessor, and brought to the highest point 
of morals, of literature and of general culture that it has ever 
reached. He was succeeded by his son Yi-ho who is known by 
his posthumus title In-jong YHng-jung T£-wang. 

The career of this monarch affords another illustration of 
what Confucianism in its extremer moods can do. When his 
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father died he fasted six days and became so weak that he 
could hardly stand even with the aid of a staff. He con- 
tinued to refuse sufficient food and mourned continually for 
his father. He would sit on the bare ground all night long- 
even in winter, asking Heaven to kill him or else give him 
back his father. He refused medicine saying that his trouble 
was one that drugs could not reach. Seeing that his end was 
approaching be asked that his half brother Prince Kyon-wttn 
be made king after him. When he died the whole land re- 
sounded with wailing. It is said that in a single day the 
news travelled by the sound of wailing caught up from 
village to village, even to the limits of the kingdom. The 
new king is called Myung-jong Kong-hcm TS-wang. 

This king at his accession was a lad twelve years old 
and consequently the regency devolved upon his mother. 
This was most unfortunate for she was a wholly unscrupulous 
woman and ere the king was old enough to assume the duties 
of his high office inflicted serious injuries upon the state. 
She had a brother, Yun Wun-hyung, who was her equal in 
daring and intrigue. Yun Ira the uncle of the deceased king 
Iti-jong was holding office at this time. He was a faithful 
and honest mau. Being the brother of the late king’s mother 
he formed a natural as wall as moral antithesis to the brother 
cf the new king’s mother. Yun Wun-hyung had a younger 
brother Yun Wun-no who was his equal in chicanery. They 
could not but be enemies and so the elder banished the 
younger to Ha-natn in the south. 

From the time when King Chung-jong died the two rival 
leaders Yun WTm-hyang and Yun Im, the trickster and the 
statesman, had been wooing fortune for the premiership. 
The people called Yun Im the “Big Yun’’ and Yun Wun- 
hyung the “Little Yuii.” The people are not seldom the 
best judges of their rulers. During the short reign of King 
In-joug the friends of Yun Im had been in power and they 
had sedulously kept all evil-minded men, including Yun 
Wun-hyung, out of office. For this reason it was that when 
the latter came into power he found himself at the head of a 
crowd of malcontents who thirsted first for the sweets of 
office and secondly for the sweets of revenge. Before King 
In-joug died “Tittle Yun” had poisoned the mind of the in- 
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coming king’s mother against “Big Yuii” by asserting that 
he and his friends were conspiring to prevent the accession 
of her son. The Queen Mother, as soon as she came to the 
regency sent word to “Little Yun” to put “Big Yun“ and 
his associates to death. He called the Chief of Police 
and gave orders to that effect but that careful individual said 
that the men he was ordered to kill were honest men and that 
he would have nothing to do with it. “Little Yun” then 
sought audience with the boy king and urged the matter, the 
Queen Mother adding her voice to his arguments. The 
courtiers said that it was mere heresay and so long as the 
new king had ascended the throne without any attempt at 
sedition the matter ought to be dropped ; whereupon the 
Queen Mother flew into a passion and screamed, “Do you 
want my son to sit here and be murdered ? I will have those 
men killed like snakes in the fire.” She then ordered the 
courtiers to retire, and the bowl of poison was sent to “Big 
Yuii” and his friends. A relative of the king, whom the 
Regent believed they intended to make king instead of her 
son, fled to Su-gwang Monastery and hid in a cave behind it, 
but he was tracked down and seized. They brought him to 
Seoul and killed him by searing his body all over with red 
hot irons. “Little Yun” was now the royal favorite, or at 
least the Regent’s favorite, and the men who had opposed 
the appointment of himself and his friends to official position 
were banished right and left or else killed. 

We will remember that the Japanese settlers had been 
driven from the three southern ports during the reign of 
King Chung-jong. An envoy now came saying that the Jap- 
anese settlers were not to blame for that uprising but that it 
was done by a band of ruffians from the islands, and they 
asked to be allowed to resume the old friendly relations. 
Consent was given but on condition that twice a year tribute 
should be brought to Fusan from Tsushima. The Japanese 
who headed this embassy was called So-i J6n-sa. This oc- 
curred in the year 1548. The same year saw the famous 
books Kang-mok Chun-p'yung and Sok-kang-mok, dealing 
with Chinese history, and the military works Pal-myuug 
Kang-etli, and Mu-gvQng Ch'otig-yo copied in Korea and dis- 
seminated throughout the country. These are among the 
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best known works In Korea today. The common people 
execrated the favorite Ytm Wun-kyung and chafed under 
the regency of the Queen Mother. They went so far as to 
put out posters stating that 4 'We are ruled by a woman, and 
her creatures are fattening off the revenues of the; land. It 
means the destruction of the kingdom.” So far from learn- 
ing a lesson from this, the Regent said, “It is because we did 
not make thorough work with the followers of ‘Big YunV* 
She therefore seized and killed above seventy more of them, 
all good and honest men. 

It Is generally believed that the hardships endured by 
the people during this reign, because of famines, pestilences 
and other calamities, were a forerunner of the terrible 
cataclysm that swept over the land during the following 
reign, in the great Japanese invasion. These calamities had 
begun in the very first year of the reign when a pestilence 
swept the province of Ham-gyung. The same year an 
enormous mass of rock became detached from the side of Sam- 
gak mountain back of Seoul and fell with such a tremendous 
crash that it was heard and felt In all the adjourning prefec- 
tures. This was followed by disastrous floods in various parts 
of the country whereby thousands of people perished and vast 
amounts of property were destroyed. In the city of P’yung- 
3 r ang alone 720 houses fell and 209 lives were lost. 

It was in 1550 that and astronomical instument was 
made, called the Sun-gi-ok-hytmg or “Heaven Measure.” 
We are not told the exact nature of the instrument, but it 
implies a considerable degree of Intellectual activity and an 
inclination toward scientific pursuits that is rare in Korea. 

The Queen Mother, as seems to have been common with 
women of high degree in Korea, became a confirmed Buddhist. 
This tendency became so strong that in 1552 she had a law 
made requiring government sanction for a man to enter the 
priesthood, and special examinations were also required. A 
monk named Po U, an unscrupulous but capable man, exer- 
cised immense influence at the palace. The courtiers besought 
the king to drive him away but as yet the Regent was too strong. 

The following year the custom of filling the ranks of the 
army by conscription was Inaugurated. All men over fifteen 
years of age were supposed|to give two or three years' service. 
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But it was not a success. The military spirit has never been 
really strong in Korea since the downfall of ancient Ko-kury u. 
The profession of arms has always been looked down upon as 
an inferior calling and so long as a living could be gained 
some other way the army has been shunned. The law of con- 
scription was soon modified so that the payment of a modest 
sum, three hundred and 'fifty cash a year, bought exemption 
from service. Later the sum was raised to 10,000 cash and 
even to 20,000 in some cases, but this included a large “squeeze” 
on the part of the officials. 

The Queen Mother’s power came to an end in 1554 when 
the king reached his twenty-first year. From that point 
matters began to mend. The ex-Regent and her minions 
lost a large part of their power, but other difficulties came up 
which took the place of those which were thus overcome. 
The wild tribe of Kol-gan-bul crossed the northern border 
and harried the border towns. When sixty of them had been 
caught and beheaded the remainder retired. A Japanese 
marauding band, returning from the coast of China laden 
with booty, landed on the Korean coast and were theie cap- 
tured and sent to Nanking. The next year seventy boat-loads 
of Japanese landed on the Chul-la coast and killed several 
prefects but the governor called about him a band of soldiers 
and routed the invaders. A hundred and twenty* Japanese 
were killed and all their arms were captured. 

One of the most signal victories the Koreans ever scored 
over the pirates occurred in 1556. A thousand or more of 
these unwelcome neighbors landed at Tal-yang in Chul-la 
Province and besieged the town. Government troops were 
sent against them but were driven hack with great loss. The 
O-rati, Ma-do and Ka-ri harbor forts were besieged and taken 
and the towns of Cbang-heung and Kang- jin were swept by 
the remorseless foe. Kim Pin the admiral of Chul-la Prov- 
ince, and the prefect of Kwang-ju were both badly defeated 
in their attempts to check this hostile advance. 

Yi Yun-gyung, the prefect of Chun-ju raised a force of 
2000 men and marched toward the seat of war. An ex- 
perienced general warned him that he could do nothing but 
he replied “Then let my head pay the price.” He gave a 
written promise that if any of his men deserted he would for- 
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feit his life, so great was his confidence in the quality of his 
soldiers. Pushing rapidly forward he first encountered the 
Japanese at Hyang-gyo where he threw up breastworks. He 
was to have been reinforced by his brother but the latter sent, 
warning him that it was a hopeless case and urging him to 
retreat. He replied by decapitating the messenger and attack- 
ing the enemy single-handed. He warned his men that the 
first one to retreat would lose his head. 

The leader of the Japanese rode a powerful white horse 
and bore in his hand a yellow flag, and he kept beating his 
sword against the flagstaff with terrible clamor. Gen. Yi 
began the attack not by shooting at the Japanese themselves 
but by shooting fire arrows into their camp and among their 
baggage. When this was seen to be well ablaze he ordered a 
charge and singling out the conspicuous Japanese leader soon 
laid him low with one of the famous “needle arrows.” The 
enemy was soon in full retreat but their progress was stopped 
by a high ledge of rocks aud there they were brought to 
bay. It is said that 1800 Japanese perished at this point. 
This is but another sample of what Korean soldiery can do 
when properly led. The brilliant young leader was made 
governor of the province. The Japanese who escaped made 
their way across the straits into the island of Quelpart, 
where they demanded arms of the prefect, for they had cast aw r ay 
theirs in their precipitate flight. Instead of complying the 
prefect attacked them, brandishing an enormous battle-club. 
The victory was complete and the plain was strewed with the 
dead bodies of the foe. 

When the king heard of these victories he praised the 
troops and remitted all the revenue from the prefectures 
where the Japanese had created the disturbance. 

A serious rebellion occupied public attention in the year 
1563. A butcher of Yang-ju named Im Ko-jung gathered 
about him a band of desperate highwaymen aud began toplunder 
and burn in that and the neighbor! ng prefectures. Government 
troops chased them into Ku-wul Mountains where they were 
tracked with difficulty owing to the fact that they wore their 
shoes reversed in order to deceive their pursuers. But the army 
surrounded the whole mountain and, gradually working their 
way up, at last brought the offenders to bay and cut them down. 
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In 1566 the Queen Mother died, and no sooner was it an- 
nounced than the monk who had been such a favorite with 
her was banished to Quelpart and there beaten to death. 
This done, the officials demanded the death of Yun WSn- 
hyung. The King refused to kill his uncle but deprived him 
of all official position and drove him away from the capital. 


Chapter IV. 

King Sun- Jo takes the throne.... a memorable reign reforms..,. 

northern invasion a prophecy., .mourning costume. . . .rise of 

the political par ties party strife literature border war... . 

condition of affairs in Korea. . . .charge of effeminacy untrue. . . .con- 
dition of Japan . . .Japanese envoy Hideyoslii . . . his demands re- 
fused. . . .second envoy delay ...Korea’s condition acceded to 

. . . .renegades executed conspiracy a coward envoy Hide- 

yoslii ’s ultimatum ... Korea refuses ... Tairano. .. .the King’s ans- 
wer to Hideyoslii the King informs the Emperor preparations 

for war generals commissioned . . . .the army of invasion. . .lands 

on Korean soil. . . .Japanese firearms . . .the cowardly provincial gen- 
eral the fall of Tong-na a faithful defender . . .cowardly offi- 
cers. . . .the Japanese move northward a martinet. 

Iu 1568, as King Myitng-jong lay dying, his Queen sum- 
moned the officials to consult about the succession but ere they 
arrived the King expired. They asked her to nominate a 
successor and she named Prince HS-sung a youth of seven- 
teen, second cousin to the deceased King. He is known by 
his posthumous title Sun-jo So-gyung 7 ' 2 -wang. The Queen 
who nominated him acted as regent until he should reach his 
majority. 

This reign is perhaps the most memorable of any in this 
dynasty, for iu it occurred the great Japanese invasion which 
brought the land to the verge of destruction and which has 
ever since colored the Korean conception of the Japanese. 

The first years of the reign were spent iu correcting the 
abuses brought about by “Little Yuii” and in removing from 
office all those who had been connected in any way with him 
The whole kingdom was canvassed for wise ami scholarly men 
to put in the places of those who had been removed. Books 
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intended for the instruction and elevation of the people were 
published and distributed far and wide. 

The wild Ya-in across the Ya-lu were crossing that river 
and taking possession of fields in Korea proper, near the town 
ol Kang-gye. The King sent a force under Gen, Kim Tong- 
yung to dislodge them. The intruders were chased across 
the river and into a narrow defile where they turned on their 
pursuers. Taken thus by surprise the Korean forces were 
thrown into confusion and were put to flight, but not till after 
their general had fallen. A second expedition chased the 
intruders to their villages, and burned them out. 

In the following year the Prime Minister Yi Chun-gyung 
died, but before he expired he gave voice to a prophecy 
which has become historic. He said : — 4 ‘Since I have begun 
to examine men's minds I find that opposing factions will 
arise and that in their train great evils will follow. The 
king should studiously avoid showing favoritism to either of 
these factions. The first symptom of the rise of such factions 
should be met with stern resistance. '* 

In the year 1572, the relations with the Japanese were as 
follows : — Since the seventh year of King Chong-jong, when 
the Japanese in the three ports revolted, there had been little 
communication between the two countries, but a few Japanese 
had been allowed to live in the three settlements by sufferance. 
But now the Japanese sent a friendly message asking that 
the old relations be resumed. The prefect of Fusan added 
his influence in favour of granting the request, and the 
Japanese were allowed to resume operations at Fusan alone, 
three it below the prefecture, which means about half way" 
down the bay from the present village of Fusan. From that 
time the former relations seem to have been renewed, but no 
envoys went from Korea to Japan. It ,was decreed by the 
Korean government that should a Japanese land anywhere 
upon the coast except at Fusan he should be dealt with as a 
pirate. Officials were set to watch the Japanese and see to 
it that they did not overstep the strict regulations. 

It had not been customary for the people to assume 
mourning on the death of a royal personage, but when the 
Queen Regent died in 1575 the custom was begun, and each 
.citizen wore a white hat, belt, and shoes. 
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This year, 1575, was signalized by another event of far- 
reaching importance and one which exerted a powerful in- 
fluence over all subsequent Korean history. It was the 
formation of the great political parties. At first there were 
only two, but soon they split into four, which are known as 
the No-ron, So-ron, Nam-in, and Puk-in. These mean “The 
Old Men’s Party,” “The Young Men’s Prty,” “The South- 
erners;” and “The Northerners.” These terms are not at 
all desoriptive of the composition of the various parties but 
arose from trivial circumstances. These parties have never 
represented any principles whatever. They have never had 
any “platforms,” but have been, and are, simply political 
clans each bent upon securing the royal favour and the offices 
and emoluments that go therewith. The story of their rise 
shows how frivolous were the causes which called them 
into being, and the remainder of these annals will show how 
they have cursed the country. 

During the palmy days of the odious “Little Yun” of the 
preceding reign, a man by the name of Sim Eui-gyum hap- 
pening to see a blanket in the reception room of the universal- 
ly hated favorite, asked to whom it belonged. When he was 
told that it belonged to one Kim Hyo-wun, he exclaimed “He 
is called a good man, but if so how can he sleep in the house 
of such a man as Little Yun.” So he opposed this Kim 
w T ith all his might and was opposed by him in like manner. 
The matter grew into a family feud and kept on increasing 
until at the time of which we are writing two hostile clans 
had arisen, the one called Su-in or “Westerners,” because 
their leader lived in the western part of Seoul. The other was 
at first called Tong-in or “Easterners,” perhaps because their 
leader lived in the eastern part of the city. The two men 
through whom the quarrel first arose had now left the field of 
active politics and the Sii-in and Tong-in parties were led re- 
spectively by Pak Sun and Hu Yup. It is said that from 
this time impartiality in the distribution of offices was a thing 
unknown in Korea. A Su-in would help a Su-in and a Tong- 
in would help a Tong-in, right or wrong. 

The long fight was immediately begun. A slave in 
Whang-h 5 province was accused of murder and was held in 
prison waiting the decision of Pak Sun, the leader of the parly 
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in power. He did not believe the man guilty and delay followed. 
Hu Yup, the leader of the opposition, took advantage of this 
and accused his rival of neglect of duty. Then followed a 
running fire of charge and counter-charge between the leaders 
and between their partisans. The Tong-in, or So-roir as it 
soon -came to be called, won in this first encounter and two 
of the opposing faction were banished. The Prime Minister 
urged that this fight was utterly useless and would cause 
endless trouble. The king agreed and determined to stamp 
out the cause of the disturbance; so he banished the two men 
Kim and Sim who had originated the factions. This had no 
effect however upon the now thoroughly organized parties and 
affairs kept going from bad to worse. 

In 1579 Pak In-gul said to the king, “All the people have 
taken sides in this senseless war and even though a man be a 
criminal there are plenty who will defend him. This means 
the ultimate destruction of the kingdom, and the King should 
act as a peacemaker between the factions.” Others urged the 
same point before the king, but they were unaware that it 
was beyond the power of any king to lay the evil spirit of 
factional strife. In the fifteenth year of his reign the king 
threw himself into the cause of literature. He believed that 
neglect of the classics was the cause of the factional strife in 
his kingdom. He ordered the publication of the “Religion 
in the Mind,” “Picture of the Good and Evil Will,” and 
“The Legacy of Kim Si-seup.” He called together a large 
congress of scholars, and in company with them threw him- 
self into the study of the classics. 

The year 15S3 beheld a fierce invasion on the part of the 
northern savages under Pon-ho. The prefecture of Kyong- 
wun, in Ham-gyung Province, was taken by them, but Sil- 
Yip, the prefect of On-sung, went to its succour, and after 
a desperate fight before the town, broke the back of the inva- 
sion, drove the marauders back across the Tu-man and burn- 
ed their villages. 

A novel method was adopted for raising recruits for the 
army on the broder. A law was made that sons of concubines, 
who had always been excluded from official position, might 
again become eligible by giving a certain amount of rice or by 
going themselves and giving three years* time to bordtr guard 
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duty along the Ya-lu or Tu-man. Two chieftains, Yul Po-ri 
and Yi T’ang-ga, advanced by separate roads upon Kyong- 
sung with 10,000 mounted followers, but the little garrison of 
100 men fought so stubbornly that the siege was raised and 
the two chieftains marched on to attack Pang-wun. Fortun- 
ately government troops arrived just in time to drive the in- 
vaders back. 

The Minister of War was working faithfully forwarding 
troops as fast as they could be gotten ready, but the opposi- 
tion made charges against him on the ground of the neglect of 
some trifling technicality and he forthwith laid down his 
portfolio and retired in disgust. When the king asked the 
Prime Minister • about it, that careful individual, fearing to 
compromise himself, would give no definite answer and the 
king consequently said, “If my Prime Minister will not tell 
me the facts in the case it is time he retired , 51 so he too lost 
footing and fell from royal favor. 

Having reached now the threshold of the great Japanese 
invasion of Korea it will be necessary for us to pause and 
examine the state of affairs in Japan and institute a com- 
parison between that country and Korea in order to discover 
if possible the causes of Japan’s early success and subsequent 
defeat. 

Korea and Japan may be said to have been at two op- 
posite poles. Beginning with Korea, we notice, first, that 
her relations with the Ming dynast}^ were eminently peaceful. 
Unlike the Mongols of an earlier date and the Manchus of a 
later date the Mings did not have their origin in the north, 
and therefore were brought less into contact with Korea 
along her northern border. They belonged to central China 
and were not a horde of brutal pillagers as were the Mongols 
and Manchus. Hence it was that so long as Korea was 
friendly and held her own way quietly the Ming emperors 
concerned themselves very little about her. To this day 
Korea looks back to the Ming dynasty as her true patron 
and realizes that the Manchu supremacy is an alien one. 
Korea had been strongly unified by the statesmanship of the 
first kings of the Cho-sun dynasty, the present one, and had 
been ruled so well as a general thing that there was no sense 
of insecurity and no particular fear from the outside except 
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such as arose from the occasional irruption of a northern tribe 
or a piratical raid of a few boatloads of Japanese. The only 
need of a standing army was to guard herself from such at- 
tacks. The arts of peace flourished, the country was peace- 
ful, there is little reason to believe that she was sunken, as 
many have averred, into a state of shameful effeminacy. 

In fact there is much to indicate the opposite, for almost up f 

to the very year in which the invasion occurred the policy of 
reform instituted by king Se-jong was adhered to and the 
rulers, however un warlike they may have been, surely did 
much for the sake, of literature, art and public morals. You I 

will scarcely find in the annals of history that the kings who 
ruled during times of great public degeneracy, when luxury 
sapped the vital power of the nation, spent their time in giv- 
ing to the people treatises on moral, scientific, social and 
literary topics as these kings unquestionably did even up to 
the day when the Japanese cataclysm swept the country. It 
had not been a hundred years since an unworthy king had 
been driven from the throne by his disgusted people and been 
refused the posthumous title. That king was succeeded by i 

one who made the land even puritanic in the severity of its 
morals, who fostered the arts and sciences as hardly any 
other had done and who crowned his work by publishing the 
Ok-pyun, which marked an era in the literary life of the 
people. He had been followed in turn by a king who 
continued the work of progress and among other things 
caused the construction of a complicated astronomical in- 
strument. The following reign was the one in which the 
invasion occurred. No candid reader can believe that the 
country was steeped in such absolute degeneracy as the 
Japanese annalists would have us believe, and which other 
writers who had not access to the Korean annals have de- 
scribed. But some may say that the good work of Korean 
kings does not necessarily argue a good people. This again 
is a mistake, for there could scarcely be found a people that 
has taken their cue more directly from the court than have 
the Korean people. When the kings have been lax the 
people have followed the example and when the kings have 
been true men the people have been brought back to honest 
living. The refutation of this calumny then needs but a 
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careful perusal of the Korean annals ; not those which have 
been written under government sanction and are therefore 
unreliable but those which, like these, have been drawn from 
the private and popular histories of the dynasty and are 
presumably reliable. For centuries Korea had been at peace, 
except for insignificant uprisings on the border, and the arts 
of peace had gradually taken the place of martial prowess. 
A man is not an object of contempt simply because he is not 
a warrior. If he is, then let us go back to the peat-smoke of 
our ancestral hovels. 

Having shown this reason for Korea's inability to 
hold the the Japanese in check to have been a false one it 
will be necessary to account for it in some other way. This 
can easily be done. The reason was three- fold. In the first 
place the Korean people, having no use for a large standing 
army, had not been trained in large numbers to military life. 
Secondly the Japanese were armed with firearms while the 
Koreans had absolutely none. The first firearm that was 
ever seen in Korea was given the king by a Japanese envoy 
just at the outbreak of the invasion, as we shall see. This 
alone would account for Korea’s inability to cope with the 
islanders. In the third place the rise of the political parties 
had brought in a spirit of jealousy which made it impossible 
for any man to reach celebrity without calling down upon 
himself the hatred of the opposing party and his consequent 
ruin. This we deem the main cause of Korea’s weakness. 
The following pages will show whether this view is upheld 
by facts or not. It was the mutual jealousies of opposing par- 
ties that proved the bane of the land and not the supineness 
and effeminacy of the people. 

We must now glance at Japan and see of what stuff the 
invaders were made. Unlike the Korean people, the Japan- 
ese had never been welded into a homogeneous mass. Feu- 
dalism was the most marked feature of Japanese life. It has 
been but thirty years since Japan became a unit. It was 
feudalism and its consequent spirit of liberty (for feudalism 
is liberty in embryo) that made possible Japan’s phenomenal 
development during the past three decades. Her feudalism 
is therefore not to be decried, but one of its necessary evils 
was a state of almost continual civil war. For two centuries 
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preceding the invasion of Korea Japan had been one great 
battlefield. War was the great occupation of the people. 
While Korea had been busy producing Japan had been busy 
destroying and when at last HIdeyoshi, the great Shogun, 
found himself the virtual ruler of a temporarily quiet king- 
dom he had on hand an enormous army which must either be 
given occupation or must be disbanded. The latter he dared 
not do and the former he could not do without finding a field 
a field of operation abroad. But we are anticipating. 

It is well known that the governnent of Japan was not 
administered by the emperor in person but by an official called 
the Taiko, or Kwan-b&k as the Koreans say. For about two 
centuries this office had been in the hands of a family named 
Wun. Hideyoshi had been a retainer in the family of the 
Taiko. Being a hold and successful fighter he won his way 
to a generalship aud from this poimt of vantage killed the 
Taiko and assumed that title himself. It had been the dream 
of his life to strike at China. He had tried it once unsucces- 
sfully by boat, attacking her at Chill-gang. He now changed 
his plan and decided to make Korea a stepping stone to the 
conquest of the Ming empire. His initial move was based 
on his statement 4 Wear after year our envoys have gone to 
Korea but they never send one in return.” 

In pursuance of this policy a Japanese envoy named 
Yasuhiro appeared at the Korean court in 1 587 bearing a 
harshly worded and insulting letter demanding that the king 
send and envoy to Japan. The only norice taken of this 
demand was a polite note in which the king stated that as the 
journey by sea was a long one and the Koreans were not good 
sailors he would have to be excused from complying with the 
demand. Wen Yasuhiro placed this missive in the hands of 
his master he was promptly ordered into the hands of the 
executioner. ^ 

The opening of the year 1 588 found Korea still suffering 
from outbreaks of the far norther border and Gen. Yi II took 
a small force of men, crossed the Tu-nan River on the ice 
and attacked the Chin-do tribe. Being successful in this Ho 
took 2000 men, crossed the same river at four different points 
simultaneosly and attacked the Si-jun tribe by night, burning 
200 houses and killing 300 people. 
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In the spring of this 3 T ear there arrived from Japan a sec- 
ond envoy, or rather three envoys, Yoshitoshi, Tairano 
Tsuginobu and a monk Gensho^ Of these Yoshitoshi was 
the chief. He is described by the Koreans as being a young 
man, but coarse and violent and of such a fierce nature that 
the other members of his suite dared come into his presence 
only on their knees. They dared not look him in the face. 
Yoshitoshi and his suite were comfortably quartered at the 
Tong-p'ihig-gwau near the present Japanese settlement in 
Seoul, and having renewed the demand that Korea send an 
envoy to Japan, he waited month after month hoping that 
the king would accede to the demand and fearing to go back 
without success lest he should meet the same fate that 
Yasuhiro the former envoy had suffered. 

At last the king announced that he would send an envoy 
to Japan on one condition, namely that the Japanese govern- 
ment seize and send back to Korea a number of Korean re- 
negades who, under the leadership of one Sa Wha-dong, had 
run away to Japan and had since led marauding bands of 
Japanese against the southern seaboard of Korea. To this 
condition the Japanese envoy gladly consented and Tairano 
was despatched to Japan to carry it out. But it was not till 
the seventh moon of the following year, 1589, that the pirate 
Sa Wha-dong and three Japanese freebooters together with 
certain other Koreans were brought back from Japan and 
delivered up to justice. With them came a letter from the 
Japanese government saying “We are not responsible for the 
evil deeds of these men. The Korean Sa Wha-dong is the 
cause of this trouble ; so we send them all to you and you 
must mete out to them such punishment as you see fit. ’ ’ The 
culprits were immediately decapitated outside the West Gate. 
This seems to have thawed somewhat the reserve of the king 
and Yoshitoshi was called to the palace for the first time, 
where he was presented by the king with a handsome steed 
while he in turn gave the king a peacock and some firearms, 
the first that had ever been seen in Korea. 

Late in the year a dangerous conspiracy was discovered, 
the prime mover being Chong Yo-rip of Chui-la Province. 
He had arranged a plan by which he and several friends of 
his in Whang-hS Province should rise simultaneously and 
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overthrow the government. A certain monk in Kti wul 
mountain in Whang-ha Province discovered that a certain 
man, Cho Kit, was working diligently among the people, 
taking names, sending numerous letters and in other ways 
acting in a suspicious manner. He believed the man was a 
traitor and told the prefect of An-ak to be on the lookout. 
The latter arrested the man and examined him. It was then 
elicited that a widespread rebellion was being gotten up. 
When the news was told the king secretly he called together his 
officials and asked “What sort of a man is this Chong Yo-rip?” 
Some said they did not know but the Prime Minister said 
that he was a good scholar and an examplary man. The 
king them threw upon the floor the letter telling about the 
plot and exclaimed “Read that and see what sort of a man 
he is. * 1 

The traitor Chong had gotten wind of the discovery and 
had fled with his sou to Chi-nan Mountain. in Chill-la Pro- 
vince but he was pursued and surrounded. Rather than be 
taken he cut his own throat and expired. His son and his 
nephew were taken back to Seoul and executed. The nephew 
under torture affirmed that the Prime Minister and a large 
number of other officials were privy to the plot. This was the 
more easily believed because the Prime Minister had insisted 
that Chong was a good man. So he and two others were 
banished. It is affirmed on good ^authority that the Prime 
Minister and the other who suffered were innocent of the 
charge, and that it was simply one of the deplorable results 
of party jealousy and strife. We here have a striking in- 
stance of the cause of Korea’s weakness. 

All momentous events in Korea are believed to be fore- 
told in some way. It is said that in this year 1589 a good 
man named Cho H0.1 went to the monastery at Kbtn-san and 
when rice was set before him said “Whoever eats with me 
will die next year, for the Japanese are coming with 200,000 
men. Those here who do not eat with me will live.” Three 
only are said to have taken up the challenge and eaten 
with him. 

In the third moon of the following year 1590 the king 
redeemed his promise by sending to Japan three envoys, 
Whang Yun-gil, Kim Sung-il and Ho Sung. They were ac- 
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com pa tiled by the Japanese envoy who had waited a year for 
them. Whang Yunn-gii was chief of the Korean embassy, 
but he was a weak, timid man who hardly dared speak when 
a Japanese addressed him. The other members of the em- 
bassy realizing how how such action would bring Korea into 
contempt at the Japanese con it, tried to stir him up and 
f make him speak out fearlessly, but to no avail. After wast- 

ing a year at the Japanese court the embassy returned, ac- 
companied by Tairano who was charged with an important mis- 
sion to the king but the minute this embassy landed at Tong- 
Sn Whang Yun-gil the cowardly envoy sent a letter post haste 
t 1o Seoul saying that war with Japan was certain. When they 

all arrived at Seoul the king called them into audience and 
questioned them about their experiences in Japan, His first 
question was ‘'Did you see Hideyoshi ? How did he look?” 
Whang replied “His eyes flashed fire. He is a fearsome man.” 
but Kim Sung il said “There is nothing fearsome about him. 
His eyes are like rats’ eyes.” 

The important letter of which Tairano was the bearer 
was now handed to the King and it lay bare the mind of Hide- 
■ voshi. It read as follows : — 

“Our country consists of sixty- six kingdoms. They all 
revolted from the Kniperor but for four years I fought them 
and succeeded in bringing them all to their knees until even 
the remote islands lay . mastered in my hand. When my 
mother conceived me it was by a beam of sunlight that enter- 
ed her bosom in a dream. After my birth a fortune-teller 
said that all the land the sun shone on would be mine when I 
became a man, and that my fame would spread beyond the four 
seas. I have never fought without conquering and when I 
strike I always win. Man cannot outlive his hundred years, 
so why should I sit chafing on this island? I will make a 
leap and land in China and lay my laws upon her. I shall go 
i by way of Korea and if your soldiers will join me in this in- 

vasion you will have shown your neighborly spirit. I am de- 
termined that my name shall pervade the three kingdoms.” 

At a feast given in honor of the Japanese embassy, Hyiln 
So, the Japanese monk who seems to have accoittp&nied 
Tairano to the Korean court, whispered to Whang Ytin-gil 
and said, “The reason why Hideyoshi wants to attack China 
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is beactise the Emperor refuses to receive a Japanese envoy. 
If Korea leaves us but a clear road to China we will ask no- 
thing else. No troops need be given.” To this Whang re- 
plied, “That can never be. China is our Mother Country and 
we cannot so desert her as to give a road to an invading 
army.“ The monk returned to the attack but this time from 
another standpoint. “Long ago the Mongol hordes desired 
to invade Japan and you gave them a road through Korea for 
that purpose. Now when we seek revenge you should do the 
same bj r us.” This was considered too preposterous a thing 
to be even discussed and the matter suddenly dropped and the 
Japanese envoys started straight back to their own country. 
It was this envoy Tairano who while on his way up from 
Fusan insulted the aged governor of T&-gu by saying, “For 
ten years I have followed war and thus my beard is gray; why 
should you grow old?” Also calling for a Korean spear he 
said, “Your spears are too long.” meaning that only cowards 
use long spears. He it was also who threw the basket of 
oranges to the dancing girls and, when they scrambled for them, 
uttered his ironical criticism, “Your nation is doomed. You 
have no manners.” 

When this embassy went back to Japan he carried an 
answer to Hideyoshi’s letter, in which the King said: — 

“Two letters have already passed between us and the 
matter has been sufficiently discussed. What talk is this of 
our joining von against China? From the earliest times we 
have followed law and right. From within and from without 
all lands are subject to China. If you have desired to send 
your envoys to China how much more should we. When 
we have been fortunate China has rejoiced and when we have 
been unfortunate she has helped us. The relations which 
subsist between us are those of parent and child. This you 
well know. Can we desert both emperor and parent and join 
with you ? You doutlbess will be angry at this and it is be- 
cause you have not been admitted to the court of China. 
Why is it that yon are not willing to admit the suzerainty of 
the emperor instead of harboring such hostile intents against 
him ? This tiuly passes our comprehension. 

The emperor hearing a r timer of a Korean Japanese 
alliance sent and enquired about it but the king replied 
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through an envoy telling the facts of the case exactly as 
they had occurred. It was well understood in Korea that 
an invasion was all but inevitable and active preparations 
were going on all the year in view of this contingency. 
Three able men were sent as the governors of Kyfmg-sang, 
Chul-la and ChTmgchTing Provinces respectively, namely 
Kim Su, Yi Kwang, and Yun Sung-gak. They were so ener- 
getic in repairing fortresses and accumulating arms that the 
people complained loudly. Someone told the king that Yi 
Sun-sin, a man as yet unknown, had in him the making of 
the greatest general in the world, and for this reason the 
king made him admiral of all the naval forces of the kingdom. 


Chapter V. 

The army of invasion lands on Korean soil Japanese fire-arms 

fall of Fusan . . . ,a cowardly provincial governor ... .the fall of 
Tong-na. . . a faithful defender ...cowardly officers .the Japan- 
ese move northward, . . .a martinet. . . .braver soldiers than leaders 
.... the news reaches Seoul ...the three roads guarded .. .a comi- 
cal predicament a good shot Cho-ryfmg (Pass) left un- 

defended .... an army disbands for lack of leaders. . . .Gen. Yi Il’» 
fiasco ...Gen Sil Yip wants to fight in the plain . . , .reconnoiter- 
ing . . .the Korean army in a trap overwhelming defeat. 

We have now arrived at the year 1592 A. D. the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the dynastj\ the 
year that was destined to see the country swept by the Japan- 
ese hordes. The Koreans call it the Im-jim year and the 
mere pronunciation of that word today brings up in the Ko- 
rean's mind the tales of horror and suffering which his mother 
told him when a boy, and which have determined the whole 
attitude of the Korean mind toward Japan. 

Before spring opened the king took an inventory of all 
the arms that were available, and a pointed Gen. Sil Yip to 
the command of the forces in Kang-Wun and Hain-gyung 
Provinces, and Gen. Yi II to the command of those in the 
south. In the third moon the officials worshiped at the tomb 
of King T%jo the founder of the dynasty. Korean tradition 
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says that wailings were heard proceeding from this tomb for 
three or four days preceding the landing of the Japanese. 

Hideyoshi had gotten together an enormous force from 
all parts of the kingdom and the expedition rendezvoused at 
the islands of Iki. They were led by thirty-six generals, the 
general-in-chief being Hideyi. 60 

As to the numbers in the invading army the Korean ac- 
count agrees so well with the Japanese that there can be little 
doubt of its correctness. The Korean accounts say that the 
regular army consited of 160,000 men, that there was a 
“body-guard" of 80,000 men, perhaps meaning the personal 
body-guard of Hideyoshi. and that there were 1500 heavy 
armed cavalry. This says nothing about a reserve force of 

60.000 men which is mentioned by some authorities, and from 
this we conclude that these did not come with the main army 
but waited and came later as reinforcements. The best Japan- 
ese accounts make the total 250,000 while the Korean records 
say 241,500. Either of these numbers is approximately cor- 
rect, but the Japanese accounts divide the estimate different- 
ly, saying that the main army was 150,000 while Hideyoshi’s 
personal command was 100,000. But this discrepancy is of 
course unessential. 

As to armament we find that this army was provided 
with 5000 battle axes, 100,000 long swords, 100,000 spears, 

100.000 short swords, 500.000 daggers, 300,000 firearms large 
and small, and that there were in the whole army 50,000 
horses. 

The flotilla which brought this immense army to the 
shores of Korea consisted of between three and four thousand 
boats. This gives us an intimation as to the capacity of the 
boats used in those days. According to this enumeration 
each boat carried, sixty men. They were probably undecked, 
or at most but partially decked, boats of about forty or fifty 
feet in length by ten in breadth. 

We learn from Japanese sources that the whole fleet did 
not weigh anchor from Iki at the same time. Kato, who 
who was in command of one division of the army, managed 
to give the rest of the fleet the slip and was away with his 
command by night, while his rival Konishi was compelled to 
wait several days longer at anchor because of adverse winds. 
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These two men, Kato and Konishi figure so prominently in 
the first years of the war that a word of description is neces- 
sary. Kato was an old warrior who had fought for many 
years beside the great commander. He was an ardent Bud- 
dhist and a firm believer in the old regime. Konishi on 
the other hand was a young and brilliant general who had 
gained his place not so much by long and faithful service 
as by his uncommon skill in military affairs. He was a con- 
vert to Roman Catholicism, having been baptized by the Por- 
tugese missionaries in 1584. He seems to have been a per- 
sonal favorite with the great Taiko. It is in the Korean ac- 
counts that we find the statement that Hideyi was made the 
General-in-chief of all the army of invasion. From the Japan- 
ese accounts which naturally would be supposed to be more re- 
liable in this matter it would seem that Kato and Konishi 
divided between them the honor of supreme command. But we 
must remember that Hideyoshi was an old soldier and well 
acquainted with the natural jealousies that spring up between 
officers in an army, and it is almost inconceivable that he 
should have put this army in joint command of two men 
whom he must have known to be bitter enemies and who 
would doubtless work at cross purposes in the peninsula. 
We incline therefore to the opinion that the Koreans were 
right and that there was a nominal head in the person of 
Hideyi, but it is quite true that the brunt of the work fell 
upon the two rivals, Kato and Konishi. 

When day broke on the morning of the thirteenth of the 
fourth moon of 1592 a dense fog rested on the sea and hid 
from the eyes of the Koreans the vast fleet that was working 
across the straits. Curiously enough, the commander of the 
Korean forces in Fusan happened to be hunting that day on 
Deer Island at the entrance to the harbor. He was the first 
to descry the invading host. Hastening back to the fortifica- 
tions he prepared for the worst. Before many hours had 
passed the Japanese host had landed, surrounded the fort and 
poured in upon its doomed defenders such a destructive fire that 
it is said the bullets fell like rain. The garrison fought till their 
arrows were gone and then fell at their post, not one escaping. 

It would be difficult to overestimate, the immense advan- 
tage which the Japanese enjoyed in the possession of firearms, 
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a weapon with which the Koreans were not acquainted and 
to whose natural destructiveness as a machine of war must be 
added the terror which it naturally inspired. It was Cortez 
and the Mexican over again, only in somewhat lesser degree. 
What seemed to the Japanese and what has passed down in 
history as cowardice can scarcely be called by so strong a term 
when we consider that bows and arrows were pitted against 
muskets and men who were trained in their use. 

Without delay the invaders marched around the bay to 
the ancient city of Toug-na, the remains of whose ancient 
fortress still greet the eye and interest the imagination of the 
traveller. Its prefect, Song Sang-hyBn, hurriedly gathered 
all the town-people and what soldiers he could find. Gen. Yi 
Kak, the commander of all the forces in the province, was ap- 
proaching from the north ; but, hearing of the fate of the 
garrison of Fusan, he halted abruptly and said “As commander 
of all the provincial forces I must not risk my life in actual 
battle but must stand outside where I can direct affairs.” 
So he turned about and put six miles between his precious 
person and the beleagured town of Tong-n4, encamping at So- 
san. The next day the Japanese completed the investment 
of the town and prepared to storm the fortress. The brave 
prefect took up his position in the upper storey of the great 
gate of the fortress where, in accordance with the Korean 
custom, he beat upon a great drum and urged on his soldiers 
in the fight. For eight hours the gallant defenders fought 
before the enemy effected an entrance over their dead bodies. 
Seeing that all was lost, the prefect called fot his official robes 
and seated himself in state in the upper gateway. The ruthless 
Japanese rushed in and seized him by his garments and at- 
tempted to make him bow before them, but the first one re- 
ceived such a kick in the stomach that he rolled over on the 
floor. An instant latter the prefect was struck down by their 
swords. Just before the enemy entered he had bitten his 
finger till the blood came and with it he wrote on his fan 
“The duty of a subject to his King conies before that of a son 
to his father, so here I die without seeing you again,” This 
he delivered to a trusty servant to give to his father. To his 
trusty friend, Sin Yu-go, he said, “There is no need of your 
slaying here to die, make good your escape while you can.” 
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But Sin replied, “I have enjoyed pleasures with you 
and now I prefer to suffer with you.” So the two died to- 
gether. The Japanese general in command was so impressed 
with the bravery of this prefect Song Sang-hyun that he had 
his body decently buried and erected over his grave a wooden 
monument on which he wrote <4 A Loyal Subject,” an epitaph 
than which none could be more grateful to a true Korean gen- 
tleman. Tradition, which delights to embelish such accounts, 
avers that for two years a red light could be seen glimmering 
at night above the gate where this man met his end. 

When Gen. Yi Kak, the cautious, and Gen. Pak Hong 
who was with him, heard of the fall of Tong-na, they took to 
their heels and consequently their forces did likewise. And 
here it should be noted that cowardice evinced itself almost 
exclusively in the generals and other officers. We shall find 
that in almost every instance the soldiers stood by their of- 
ficers to the last man. 

As the forces of the Japanese moved northward the pre- 
fects fled to right and left. The governor of the province, 
Kim Su, hearing of the battle at Tong-n3, advanced toward 
that place with all the forces at his command, but his deter- 
mination seems to have wavered, perhaps on account of the 
growing rumors of the prowess of the Japanese ; for before he 
came in sight of the invading army he turned to the west and 
south, alarming all the prefects as he went ; and so it is said 
that this whole portion of the province was practically de- 
populated. 

When the Japanese arrived at Yung-san they found it 
empty. They swarmed over Chak-wun Pass like ants and 
filled the plain beyond. Pak Chin the prefect of Mi-ryang 
burned all the provisions and arms and fled to the mountains. 
Not so with So Yi-wun the prefect of Kim-ha. He stayed in- 
side his fortess and defied the invaders. The latter could not 
effect an entrance until they went and cut down a large field 
of barley in the neighborhood, which they tied in bundles 
and heaped against the wall till thy were able to scale it. 
Having done his best and failed the prefect made good his 
escape. U Pok-yong, prefect of Yong-guug, as in duty 
bound, called in his retainers and started to join the banner 
of his chief, Yi Kak, whose whereabouts at that time was 
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rather uncertain, as we have already seen. During a halt for 
dinner two hundred soldiers from the town of Ha-yang passed 
them on their way to join the forces of the governor. U 
Pok-yong seems to have had so large an opinion of himself 
that he was enraged because these soldiers did not dismount 
when they passed him. They were of course ignorant of his 
rank, but he had them ail seized and executed and sent a note 
to the governor saying that he had destroyed a band of two 
hundred robbers. For this meritorious service he was el- 
evated to the rank of district-general. 

Meanwhile Gen. Yi Kak, the provincial general, was fly- 
ing from place to place in momentary fear of encountering 
the enemy. His troops were disgusted at this, for they had 
made some rude guns that would throw pebbles and they 
thought if they could have a fair chance at the Japanese they 
could give them a whipping. 

On the seventeenth, four days after the landing of the 
Japanese, the startling news reached Seoul. The city was 
thrown into a sort of panic. The ministers hastened to the 
palace to consult about ways and means for defense. Yi II 
was the highest actual field officer in the country. He was 
of the third military rank but the two above him were simply 
the minister and vice-minister of war and always stayed with 
the king. Gen Yi II may then be said to have been the Gen. 
erai-in-chief of all the armies of Korea at the time. 

There were three main roads leading up from the south 
to the capital, any one of which might be chosen by the Japanese. 
The most direct of these was the central one leading over 
the mountain chain at the celebrated Cho-ryung (Pass). An- 
other to the east crossed the mountains at Chuk-nyung (Pass) 
and a third to the west led through the center of Ch’ung- 
-ch’ung province. To guard these three approaches the king 
ordered Gen. Yi II to go south by the middle road and sta- 
tion a garrison at Cho-ryung, the most important strategic 
point in the Japanese line of march. Gen. Pyuu Keui was 
to be stationed in charge of this garrison. The eastern road 
was to be guarded by Gen. Yu Keuk-nyang and Pyun Eung- 
song was made prefect of the important southern town of 
Kyoirg-ju. All these men were ordered to stare for their re- 
spective posts immediately. At a late hour of that same day 
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cattle the news of he fall of Fusan, for someone from the 
summit of a neighboring hill had seen the red banners of the 
Japanese swarming over the walls into the doomed town. 

These generals who had been ordered to start in such hot 
haste were practically without forces. When the military 
rolls were lookd up it was found that the army was mostly on 
paper and that a large majority of the men were either “sick” 
or were “in mourning.” So the whole force that Gen. Yi il 
could muster amounted to just three hundred men. Even 
these could not be mustered at an hour’s notice, and so in 
order to obey the king’s command, the unfortunate general 
had to start off alone, trusting that this pitiful handful of 
men wold follow him. The sight of the General-in-chief of 
the armies of Korea starting out alone to meet the mighty 
army of invasion would be comical were it not so pathetic. 
Of course the intention was to gather troops as he went, and we 
shall see that he did succeed in getting together at least the 
semblance of an army. 

The Prime Minister Yu LCng-nyong was made Minister 
of War and charged with the duty of gathering a competent 
force to cope with the dreaded Japanese. Sil Yip was also 
appointed Vice-minister of War. He seems to have been 
specially trusted by the king for the latter gave him a splendid 
sword and sent him south with the injunction to kill anyone 
who should prove unfaithful, even though it be Gen. Yi II him- 
self. Here we see another grievous mistake, in thus giving a 
man an independent command over the head of the General-in- 
chief. It well illustrates a defect that has brought disaster to 
many an army — namely the confusing of authority. As Sil 
Yip came out from this audience with the king he slipped on 
the stone steps and his court hat fell from his head. The at- 
tendants looked upon this with dismay for it was considered an 
omen of ill-success. The general went south only eighty li 
and stopped at Yong-in, 

Kim Sung-il whom we will remember as the man who ac- 
companied the cowardly envoy Whang Ynn-gil to Japan and 
who had so severely censured him for his craven conduct, 
was now made commander of all the forces in the western part 
of Kyiuig-sang Province. He started for his post immediate- 
ly and in a few days arrived at the important town of Chin-ju, 
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just as the Japanese were approaching. His escort had be- 
come somewhat scattered , but he was not going to take a 
backward step even to save his life. Dismounting he seated 
himself in the official chair having with him only a corporal 
and a dozen soldiers. It was a common custom for the Jap- 
anese to wear hideous masks for the purpose of terrifying the 
Koreans. On this occasion, when the van of the Japanese 
army entered the town it was led by a burly fellow wearing 
an extremely large arid extremely ugly mask. The corporal 
strung his bow and let fly a shaft which pierced the mask 
and laid its wearer low. His followers beat a hasty retreat 
supposing that no one would be shooting arrows about like 
that unless there was a considerable force of soldiers in the 
immediate vicinity. We are not told as to the fate of the bold 
general. In this part of the province the prefects seem to 
have been made of better stuff than those further south, for 
they sent to each other urging the necessity of standing at 
their posts and offering whatever resistance they could to the 
advance of the enemy. 

By this time Gen. Yi II had collected a considerable force, 
had crossed the great Cho-ryung (Pass) and was stationed at 
Sung-ju, in the very path of the invading army. It did not 
take long to measure his calibre, for no sooner did the rumor 
of the approach of the Japanese reach him than he turned 
and fled up the pass. This was bad enough, but his next act 
was little less than traitorous ; he made no attempt to block 
the pass, even though a mere handful of men could have 
held it against thousands. It was his one great opportunity 
to distinguish himself and that he did not improve it speaks 
as poorly for his generalship as it does for his patrotism. 

Meanwhile an equally reprehensible event was happen- 
ing in the south. Governor Kim Su, who had turned aside 
from meeting the enemy had sent letters to all the prefects 
ordering them to have soldiers from all the districts rendez- 
vous at T#-gu and await in camp the arrival of generals from 
Seoul. The order was obeyed and a large force was con- 
gregated at the appointed place ; but day after day passed 
and no generals came. The Japanese were sweeping north- 
ward and would soon be upon them. Under the circum- 
stances it should cause little surprise that the camp broke up, 
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each man returning to his own district. This is but one of 
many cases which go to show that in almost every instance 
the blame rested not on the soldiers but on the generals and 
other officers. The soldiers were always willing to go where 
the generals' would lead them. 

When Gen. Yi II fled in panic over Cho-ryuug and left 
it undefended his followers naturally objected to remaining 
under the command of a man who was not only no com- 
mander but was a coward to boot. So at last the doughty 
general found himself stranded in the town of Sang-ju with- 
out a soldier at his back. He had hoped to find some troops 
there under the command of the prefect* Kwtln Chong-giL 
When he found that there were none he flew into a rage and 
was about to decapitate the prefect, but let him off on condi- 
tion that he find some troops immediately. This the poor 
fellow tried to do, but as the whole population was a farming 
one not a man could be found who had ever borne arms or 
who knew anything about fighting. Nevertheless, to save 
his head, he got together some nine hundred raw recruits. 
At this juncture a messenger came post haste from Ka-ryung 
saying that the Japanese were coming and were already near. 
Gen. Yi replied : “You lie, this is only a scheme to get me 
to leave, so that 1 will not levy any more troops here. Off 
with his head.” So off it came. That very night the Japan- 
encamped at Chang-chTm-li a few miles away, but Gen. Yi 
knew nothing about it, as he had no pickets out. The next 
morning Japanese scouts were seen on the opposite bank of 
the river reconnoitering. The Koreans saw these .scouts but 
as one man had been beheaded for telling of the approach of 
the Japanese no one dared to tell the general, and it was not 
till he heard the firing of guns that he became aware of the 
proximity of the foe. Then he rushed out and formed up 
his little garrison as best he could behind the fortifications. 
Ere long his attention was called to several columns of smoke 
arising from the town. He sent some of his aides to discover 
the cause but they fell into the hands of the Japanese and 
were immediately cut down. When Gen. Yi learned of this 
he was genuinely alarmed, and his anxiety was added to by 
seeing two long files of Japanese deploying to right and left 
and rapidly inclosing him and his forces. There was only 
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one thing to do. Mounting his steed he fled by the only 
Way that was not already blocked. Being hotly pursued he 
abandoned his horse and the greater part of his clothing and 
fled into the moutains where he managed to elude his pursuers. 
In a day or so he appeared at the town of Mun-gyung where 
he wrote a letter telling of his defeat and sent it to Seoul. 
Hearing that Gen. Sil Yip was at Ch‘ung-ju he hastened to 
that point and joined him. 

Gen. Sil Yip had some time since arrived at his post in 
Ch‘ung-ju and had prosecuted his work of collecting soldiers 
with such zeal that he had mustered a force of some eight 
thousand men. It was his intention to push straight for Cho. 
ryiing, the key to the whole situation, but when he heard of 
the flight and defeat of Gen. Yi 13 he fell back to his strong 
position in Ch‘ttng-ju. One of his lieutenants. Kim YG-mul, 
expostulated with him and said, “We cannot cope with them 
except in such a place as Cho-ryflng where the roughness of 
the land will be of material aid to us,” but the general replied, 
“No, they are infantry and we are cavalry. If we can once 
get them into the plain we can use our battle-flails on them 
with deadly effect.” One of this captains told him that the 
Japanese had already crossed the Cho-ryung, and that night 
he left the camp secretly and went on a long tour of inspec- 
tion in order to ascertain whether this was true. When he 
came back he ordered the instant execution of the captain. 
This midnight expedition speaks well for his courage and 
his lovalty. 

A few days after the fugitive general, Yi II, joined the 
forces of Gen. Sil Yip, the Japanese forces approached. In 
order to carry out his pet scheme of fighting the Japanese in 
an open plain where his soldiers could make good use of their 
battle-flails, Gen. Sil selected a spot that seemed to him most 
suitable. It was a great amphitheater made by high mountains. 
Along the other side, like the chord of an arc, flowed the 
river T'an-gemn da. The only approaches to' this plain were 
two narrow passages at either end where the mountains came 
down to the river bank. In this death trap, then, Gen. Sil 
drew up his entire command and awaited the coming of the 
invaders. It is easy to imagine the glee with which the Jap- 
anese saw this ariangement, for it meant the extermination 
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of the only army that lay between them and Seoul. Strong 
detachments were sent to block the passage at the ends of the 
plain while the main body scaled the mountains and came 
down upon the doomed army as if from the sky. The speais 
and swords of the descending legions flashed like fire while 
the roar of the musketry made the very earth to tremble. 
The result was an almost instantaneous stampede. The Ko- 
reans made for the two narrow exits but found them heavily 
guarded by the Japanese. They were now literally between 
“the devil and the deep blue sea,” for they had the appalling 
spectacle of the hideously masked Japanese on the one hand 
and the deep waters of the river on tne other. The whole 
army was driven into the river or mercilessly cut down by 
the swoids of the Japanese. Gen. Sil Yip himself made a 
brave stand and killed with his own hand seventeen of the 
enemy before he fell. Out of the whole army only a handful 
escaped, and among them we are almost sorry to say was the 
coward Yi II who managed to get across the river. 


Chapter VI. 

News of defeat reaches Seoul panic divided councils lack of 
troops . . .general exodus . . , indescribable confusion . . .straw shoes 

at a premium Princes sent away the king leaves Seoul 

Yi Hang-bok attends the Queen . . .riotous citizens . . .slaves bum 
the deeds palaces in flames. . . .royal party dwindles . . .drench- 
ing rain . . .the king goes without dinner. . . .welcome relief . . .Jap- 
anese approach Seoul . . the race between Kato and Konislxi no 

resistance... the Han left undefended ...an empty victory.... 
Hideyi’s quarters. . . .the Japanese in Seoul. . . .the king orders the 

Ini- jin River guarded the king enters P‘yung-vang a coward 

the Im-jin guarded. . . .the Japanese impetus checked. 

Meanwhile the city of Seoul was waiting breathless for 
news of a victory by Gen. Sil Yip. The terrors of the horde of 
half-savage soldiers from the islands of Japan had passed from 
mouth to mouth and all, from the king to the humblest coolie, 
knew that Gen. Sil Yip alone stood between them and that 
dreaded host. One morning a naked soldier was seen ap- 
proaching the South Gate on a run. He bore the marks of 
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battle and as he passed under the great arch of the gate a 
hundred hands were streched out to greet him and a hundred* 
voices demanded news of the battle. Hecried, “I am one of the 
followers of Sil Yip and I come to tell the city that yesterday 
he fell at the hand of the Japanese. I have escaped with my 
life and I am come to tell you that flight is your only hope. * ’ 
The people were fearfully agitated. The evil news spread 
from mouth to mouth and a great wailing arose from the 
multitude that thronged the streets. 

It was the last day of the fourth moon and that night the 
king, not knowing at what moment the enemy might be 
thundering at his gates, took up his quarters in a secluded 
part of the palace, “The Old Palace” as it is now called, and 
gathered about him all his courtiers and officers and held a 
great council. The only question was, “Where shall be go?” 

Yi San-ha the Minister of War said “The Court should 
remove to P‘yung yang,” but Yi Hang-bok, an official who 
was destined to figure prominently in the war, said, “It will 
not be enough to go to P*yung- 3 r ang. We must send and ask 
aid of China.” On the other hand Kim Kwi-yung and a 
host of other officials said, “No, the king should stay right 
here and defend his capital.” The king himself, after listen- 
ing to all that .had to be said, agreed with the majority that it 
would be best to stay and defend the city. He said, “The an- 
cestral temple with all the tablets of my illustrious ancestors is 
here. How can I go and leave them ? Let the Minister of War 
immediately detail troops to man the walls.” But it was just 
here that difficulty arose and it showed clearly why the 
Minister of War had counselled flight. Tne city wall has 
thirty thousand battlements and each battlement has three 
embrasures, but in the whole city there were only seven 
thousand troops. This was not a tenth part the number that 
would be required to man the walls. This lack of soldiers 
was due to the fact that in the long centuries of peace it had 
bocome customary for the goverment to receive a money 
equivalent in place of military service. As a result only the 
very poorest of the poor were enrolled in the army, and the 
service consequently suffered. This bad custom, while it 
argues corrupt practices among the officials, does not prove 
the absence of courage or faithfulness among the people, and 
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we shall find that the people were as a rule true to their duty 
when they were properly led. 

To add to the difficulty of the situation, on that very 
night there was an overwhelming exodus of the people. 
High and low, rich and poor, young and old, thronged out of 
the city by fevery gate and made for some place of fancied 
safety in the country. The very warders of the gates fled 
and left them wide open. The great bell at Chong-no re- 
mained silent that night for lack of someone to ring it. Very 
many took refuge in the palace enclosure and men and wom- 
en, horses and cattle and goods of all kinds were mixed to- 
gether in indescribable confusion. Wailing and shouting 
and crying on all sides add^d to the confusion. The king 
could do nothing to quiet the disturbance, so he sat down in 
his private apartments attended by two eunuchs. Meanwhile 
the lawless element among the people was trying to make 
capital out of the confusion, and all night long the palace 
was being looted by these vicious characters, while palace 
women fled half naked and screaming with terror from room 
to room. 

The king’s relatives all gathered at his doors and begged 
with tears and imprecations that he would not go and leave 
them. An order went forth from the palace that all the 
straw shoes and sandals that could be found should be 
brought in. When the officials saw these they said to the 
king “This great pile of straw shoes looks as if flight was 
being prepared for. We had better take them and bum 
them all and then shut the city gates so that the people 
cannot escape and leave the place undefended.” This advice 
was probably not followed, for by this time the king himself 
began to see that flight would be the only possible plan, 
and it was probably at his order that the shoes had been 
prepared. 

Minister Yu SQng-nySng said, “Let us send the two 
Princes to the provinces where they will be safe and let the 
different governors be instructed to collect troops and send 
them on as fast as possible.” This seemed sound advice and 
the king’s oldest son, by a concubine, for the Queen had 
borne no sons, was sent to the province of Ham-gyung, and 
Prince Sun-wha went into Kang-wGn Province. 
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When night came the king, who saw that :t was useless 
to attempt to hold the city, sent to the keeper of the Ances- 
tral Temple and ordered him to send the ancestral tablets on 
toward P‘yung-yang. All night long the preparations for 
departure were pushed and just at day-break the king called 
for his horse and, mounting, rode out the New Gate attended 
by his personal following, a host of the officials and a crowd 
of terrified citizens who well knew that his going meant 
perfect anarchy. The Queen was aided in making her escape 
by Yi Hang-bok who under cover of the darkness led her by 
the light of a torch to the palace gate. She asked his name 
and being told she said, ‘T have to thank you, and I am sorry 
to have put you to this trouble.” It is said that he had all 
along felt sure the Japanese would enter Seoul and that he 
had sat for days in his house refusing food and drink. At the 
end of that time he roused himself and called for food. Hav- 
ing eaten he prepared for a long journey and then went to 
the palace. One of his favorite concubines followed him and 
asked what they were to do at home, "but he did not answer. 
She plucked him by the sleeve but he drew his sword and cut 
the sleeve off leaving it in her hands. He felt that his first 
duty was at the palace. We have seen that he did good work 
there in looking after the welfare of the Queen. He secured 
her a chair at the palace gate and they joined the royal caval- 
cade on its way northward. 

As the king and his escort passed through ‘‘Peking Pass” 
day was breaking in the east and a last look at the city show- 
ed it to be on fire in many places. The populace had thrown 
off all restraint and had looted the treasure houses and the 
store houses. In one of the latter were kept all the deeds of 
the government slaves. Each slave /was deeded property, 
tlse same as real estate, and the deeds of the government slaves 
were deposited in the Chang- yd* won. At that time there was 
nominally no lower middle class at all. Society was composed 
of the upper class and their retainers. Almost every man in 
the lower stratum of society was nominally the slave of some 
nobleman though in many places it was a nominal serfdom 
only. At the same time the master had the right to sell them 
at will and they were in duty bound to assume mourning at his 
death. It was this class of people, then, that arose and burned 
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the store-house which contained the deeds and thereby secured 
liberty. Another building contained deeds of all private 
slaves. This too was made an objective point the moment 
the restraint of government was taken off. They also saw 
the royal granary in flames where the rice, cloth and money 
were stored. The king’s private treasure house inside the 
palace grounds was also burning. The* Ky ft ng-bok Palace, the 
Chang-duk Palace and the Chang-gyung Palace were all in 
flames. It must have been a depressing sight to the king and 
his court, but there was no time to waste in mourning over 
the desolation in Seoul. No one knew at what moment the 
enemy might appear over the southern hills ; and so the royal 
party pressed on toward the north. When they arrived at 
Suk-ta-ri in the district of Ko-yang it was raining furiously 
and by the time they arrived at Pyuk-je-yuk the entire party 
were dripping wet. 

Up to this point the cavalcade had kept together very 
well but there were many among them who had not intended 
to keep on with the royal party and there were probably many 
more whose good intentions were so dampened by the elements 
that they gave it tip. From this point on the royal escort 
was much reduced. The king here dismounted, entered a 
hostelry and sat down and began to beat upon the ground 
with his whip and to weep. As the Ministers gathered 
around him he said, “What shall we do in this terrible haste ?” 
Yi Hang-bok answered, “When we get to Eui-ju, if we find 
it impossible to stop there we must push on into China and 
seek aid from the Emperor.” The king was pleased with this 
and said, “That is just what I want to do.” But Yu Sung- 
uyfing said, “Not so, for if the king leaves Korean soil the 
dynasty will be at an end and Korea will be lost. The 
soldiers of Ham-gyving Province are still to be heard from and 
those from Kang-wun Province as well ; so there is no call for 
such talk as this about leaving Korean soil.” He likewise 
administered a sharp reproof to Yi Hang-bok who confessed 
himself to have been too hasty. 

After a short rest they took the road again, ever goaded 
on by the dread of pursuit, and as they passed He-eum-nyfing 
the rain came down again in torrents. The palace women 
were riding horses that were small and weak and they could 
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go but slowly. The riders went along with their hands over 
their faces, weeping and wailing loudly. By the time they 
reached the Itn-jin River it was dark, and a more wretched 
company can hardly be Imagined. The horses were up to 
their kness in mud and were wellnigh exhausted. All were 
nearly famished, It was pitchy dark and the party had be- 
come scattered. The case looked about as hopeless as it well 
could ; but Yi Hang-bok was a man of tremendous energy, 
and he realised the gravity of the situation. So halting the 
cavalcade he dismounted and managed after great exertions 
to collect the entire party once more. It was so dark that it 
was Impossible to think of crossing the river by ferry, until 
someone thought of the happy plan of setting fire to some of 
the buildings on the bluff beside the stream. By this baleful 
light the sorry and bedraggled multitude somehow effected a 
crossing and from that point on the fear of pursuit was great- 
ly lessened. By this time food and rest had become impera- 
tive both for man and beast. Those who had been accustomed 
to no greater hardship than lolling on divans in palaces found 
a ride of thirty miles in the mud and rain, without rest or 
nourishment, a severe test. When the cavalcade came at 
midnight to the hostlery of Tong-pa-vuk in the prefecture of 
P r a-ju they found that the prefect Hu- jin and the prefect of 
Chang-dan, Kn Hyo-yun, had provided an excellent supper 
for the king and the Ministers, but before these worthies 
could get settled in the apartments provided for them, the 
grooms and coolies and others, rendered desperate by hunger, 
rushed into the kitchen to find what had been provided for 
them, and finding that they had Deen forgotten they began to 
help themselves to the food that had been prepared for the 
royal table. An attempt was made to stop them but they were 
in no mood to be stopped, The result was that the king and 
his Ministers went hungry. His Majesty asked for a cup of 
wine but none could be found. He asked for a cup of tea but 
that too had disappeared. One of the servants of the party 
‘happened to have a cake of Chinese sugar tucked under his 
head-band. This he drew out and it was dissolved in some 
warm water and formed the repast of the king that night. 

In the morning when it became time to resume the 
journey it was found to the dismay of all that the coolies had 
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decamped and left the royal party high and dry. But even 
while they were discussing this sorry plight the governor of 
Whang-ha province and the prefect of So-lieting appeared on 
the scene with two hundred soldiers and fifty or sixty horses. 
They had come expressly to escort the king northward, and 
truly they came in the very nick of time. They had with 
them a few measures of barley and this was doled out to the 
hungry people. As soon as possible a start was made and at 
noon they arrived at Cho-hyun-ch’an forty li from Sang-do 
where they found plenty of food, as the governor had ordered 
it to be prepared. This was the second day of the fifth 
moon. That night they entered the welcome gates of Song-do, 
which, almost exactly two centuries before, had witnessed the 
overthrow of the Koryu dynasty. This was the first time the 
royal party could really breathe freely, for they could be easi- 
ly warned of the approach of the enemy, now that soldiers 
were on the lookout. So it was decided that they should rest 
a day at this place. 

The king came out and seated himself in the upper story 
of the South Gate and all the people gathered before him. He 
said to them “Now that this war is upon us, if there is any- 
thing that you would sa} r , say on.” Without hesitation they 
replied, “This war has been caused by Yi San-han (one of the 
Ministers), and by Kim Kong-yang, ” (the father of a favorite 
concubine). The people were very angry with them. They 
also said, “You should recall the Minister Chong.” This 
man had been banished because of factional rivalry. To the 
latter proposition the king readily assented, glad probably to 
find some way to please the populace. 

It was on this day, the third of the fifth moon, that the 
Japanese entered Seoul. 

It will be necessary for us to pause here and note the 
method of the Japanese approach to the capital. A glance at 
the map of Korea shows that there are three great highways 
leading up from Fusan to Seoul. One is the main or middle 
road leading by Yang-san, Mi-ryang, Ch’ung-do, Tfbgn and 
soon up the valley of the Nak-tong River, over the great Cho- 
rvuug (Pass). The division led by Konishi came up the pen- 
insula at double-quick by this road. It was before this division 
that Gen. Yi ,11 had fled. A second road is to the east of 
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this, proceeding by way of Choa-p‘yung, Ul-sart, Kyottg-ju, 
Ycng-jin, Sil-y3ug, Kun~wi, Pi-on and Mim-gyilng. Kato 
led the division which, took this road, but his forces joined 
those of Konishi below Cho-ryflng and the two crossed it to* 
gether. The forces of both Kato and Konishi were in the 
battle which witnessed the massacre of Sil Yip’s forces in the 
ad de sac which we have described. After this battle the two 
rival leaders again separated and hastened toward Seoul by 
different routes. Konishi kept on by the main road by way 
of Chuk-san, Yong-iti, crossing the Han River just below 
Han-gang and entering the city by the South Gate. Kato 
took a more easterly road and came via YH-jn and Yang- 
gemi crossing the Han seventy li above, at Yang-jin. But a 
third division under Kuroda and other generals had branched 
off to the west at the very start. They proceeded by way of 
Kim-hS and U-do and then, leaving Kyuug-sang Province 
they crossed over to Chi-re and Kim-snn in ChuMa Province, 
Then crossing the Ch’u-p’ung Pass they entered Ch’ung- 
ch’ung Province and then made for Seoul by way of Yong- 
dong, Ch’ung-ju and so up by the main road. 

The reason for the different divisions taking different 
routes may have been because of the necessity of obtaining 
forage, but it was also in part due to the jealousy which ex- 
isted between Kato and Konishi, for each of these men was 
disirous of getting to Seoul before the other. 

This great t ripple army met with no real resistance on its 
way to Seoul. The country was utterly unprepared for war, 
the principal lack being in competent leaders rather than in 
number of troops. It was the first quick, sharp stroke on the 
part of the Japanese which seems to have paralysed the Koreans. 
The banners of the great host of the invaders spread out over a 
thousand li and at intervals of twenty or thirty li they built 
fortifications from which they signalled to each other at night. 
The only aggressive move on the part of the Koreans up to this 
time was the effort of Captain Wiin Ho to prevent or at least 
delay the passage of the Han by Kato’s forces, at Yaug-jin, by 
destroying all the boats. But the Japanese were not delayed 
long by this, for the neighboring hill-sides furnished them with 
logs for rafts on which they soon crossed and hastened on to 
anticipate the troops of Konishi in the occupation of Seoul, 
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It was ou the fourth day of the fifth moon that the eager 
forces of Konishi swept down to the batiks of the Han River 
opposite the town of Han* gang. This river is a real barrier 
to an army unprepared with pontoon or other boats and the 
Japanese troops might have been held in check for some con- 
siderable time. But the whole make-up of the Japanese 
warrior was calculated to inspire terror, and no sooner did 
this countless horde show itself on the opposite shore than 
Gen. Kim Myfmg-wun, who had been put in charge of the 
river defenses, came to the conclusion that he would have 
more than a mere river between himself and that gruesome 
array. He therefore threw all his engines of defense into the 
Han and fled with ai! his following to the Itn-jiu river, the 
next natural barrier between the Japanese and the king. At 
first thought this flight of Gen. Kim would seem to be an act 
of pure cowardice, but when we remember that he had only a 
few hundred men under him while on the opposite bank a 
hundred thousand men were clamoring for a passage across, 
we cannot wonder that he found it necessary to retreat. He 
did it in proper style by first destroying his military engines 
lest they should fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The king before leaving Seoul placed Gen.Yi Yang- 
wun in charge of the city and its defenses, but when he learn- 
ed of the flight of Gen, Kim from the river he rightly judged 
that the citv could not he held by any such force as was at 
his command ; so he in turn beat a retreat and went north to 
the town of Yang-ju. The result was that when the Japanese 
succeeded in crossing the river and pushed on to the gates of 
Seoul they found only an undefended and half depopulated 
city of which to take inglorious possession. It is said that 
only a few hours elapsed after the entry of Konishi’s forces 
befere those of Kato hastened in from the east, disappointed 
and chagrined to find that they had been beaten in the race ; 
but they were probably consoled by the fact that long before 
the goal had been reached the prize had taken wing. 

Hideyi, the General-in-chief of the Japanese forces, took 
up his quarters in the Ancestral Temple from which the 
tablets of the royal line had been removed. This was looked 
upon by the Koreans as an act of sacrilege and queer tales are 
told of how during that first night, while the burning of the 
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city was going on, a Japanese soldier would drop dead every few 
minutes without visible cause. It is for this reason, as some 
say, that Hideyi removed to the Nam-pyul-gung, known as 
the place where Chinese embassies have been lodged, and now 
the site of the Imperial Altar. 

Before many days had elapsed the people found out that 
the coming of the Japanese did not mean universal slaughter 
as they had supposed, and gradually they returned to their 
homes in the city. They reopened their shops and so long as 
they attended to their own affairs they were unmolested by 
the Japanese. Indeed they adapted themselves readily to the 
new order of things and drove a lucrative trade with the in- 
vaders. The latter were strict in the watch of the city and no 
one could go out or come in without showing a passport. When 
the Japanese had exhausted the supplies in Seoul they pushed 
out into the country and laid the surrounding villages under 
contribution. Koreans were even found who would tell them 
where they could go with the hope of finding booty, and acted 
as guides to them. Among the more loyal citizens a plot was 
gotten up to assassinate the guard, but it was betrayed to the 
enemy and the plotters were seized and burned to death after 
indescribable tortures. In is said so many perished in that 
holocaust that their collected bones mad$ a huge mound. 

When Gen. Kim Myung-wun fled from the defenses of 
the Han and came to the Im-jin he immediately sent a letter 
to the king at Song-do telling him of the arrival of the Japan- 
ese, his own retreat and the entry of the Japanese into Seoul. 
The king did not censure him, for retreat was the only way 
open to him ; so a messenger was dispatched ordering him to 
make haste and get together as many soldiers of Kyung-geui 
and Whang-ha Provinces as possible and make a firm stand 
at the Im-jin River. Gen. Sin Kll was sent to aid in this 
work. No sooner were these orders given than the royal 
party resumed their journey northward in haste, and at night 
they reached the village of Keum-gyo in Keum-ch’un dis- 
trict. Here the escort of the king bivouacked in the open air. 
It was discovered with dismay that the ancestral tablets had 
been overlooked in the haste attendant upon the departure 
from Song-do. So one of the king’s relatives started back 
after them and succeeded in bringing the precious relics on. 
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On the seventh of the moon the royal party crossed the 
TS-dong River and entered the gates of P’yung-yang. Here 
there was food and drink in plenty and all the other luxuries 
of life. For the first time since the flight began the king en- 
joyed a season of real rest. The royal cortege was escorted 
into the city by the governor, Song Wtin-sin, who came out 
with three thousand troops and met him on the way. 

Two days later a messenger was seen approaching at a 
rapid pace. He was swiftly ferried across the river and hur- 
ried into the king’s presence where he said, “Yi Yang~wun s 
the defender of Seoul has fled, and the city is in the pos- 
session of the enemy.’ * The king exclaimed, “This is bad news 
indeed, we must appoint someone whose work it shall be to 
continually attempt to retake the capital.” He thereupon 
appointed Gen. Yu Hong to that arduous knd dangerous posi- 
tion. He was to go with three thousand men and do what he 
could to stop the progress of the Japanese and if possible re- 
gain control of the capital. Gen. Yu received the appoint- 
ment with the worst possible grace. After the headlong 
flight with all its hardships and privations, to be told that he 
must go back with three thousand men and meet what he 
supposed was a blood-thirsty horde of savages was too much 
for his patriotism ; so he stayed in his rooms and sulked. 
Two days passed and still he did not start. The king called 
him up and said, “How is it that you let the time slip by like 
this when you ought to be on the way to Seoul with troops ?” 
The mighty warrior replied, “I fear Your Majesty will have 
to excuse me from this duty as I am suffering from a boil on 
my leg.” One of the courtiers, Yi Han-guk took him to task 
saying, “How is it that after receiving such favors at the hand 
of the king you shrink from this duty ? You are a coward 
and are afraid to go. You are like a sulky dancing-girl who 
refuses either to dance or sing. You are not only not brave 
but you are not even clever. Do you suppose you can impose 
on His Majesty with any such story as this about a boil on your 
leg V ' The king was immensely pleased with this well merited 
rebuke and laughed long and loud at the discomfitted general, 
but finally said, “Well, then, since our doughty Gen. Yu 
cannot go let Gen. Han Eung-in go instead.” The next 
day Gen. Han started south with 5000 troops picked from 
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‘the northern bother guard, and in good time he arrived at 
the banks cf the Im-jin River, midway between Song-do and 
Seoul. This was the great strategic position that must be 
held at any cost. It was the key to the north, the gate- 
way to Whang-hS Province and to P‘yung*an Province 
beyond. 

Now that the king and the court were in comparative 
safety, an attempt was made to bring together the loose ends 
of things and make some sort of headway against the Japan- 
ese. Gen. Yi Hang-bok who bad so gallantly escorted the 
Queen from the palace, the night of the exodus from Seoul 
was made Minister of War. A council was called to discuss 
the demands made by the people of Song-do in reference to 
the punishment of certain officials whom they had accused. 
The result was that Yi Sau-ha was banished to P‘y Bug-ha but 
the king refused to punish the father of his favorite con- 
cubine. 

We notice that the military prowess of the Japanese, 
their thorough equipment and their martial spirit took Korea 
by surprise. It caused a universal panic, and for the first few 
weeks it was impossible to get the soldiers to stand up and 
fight the enemy, to say nothing of the generals. The troops 
and the generals were muturaily suspicious of each other and 
neither seemed to have any faith in the courage or loyalty of 
the other. But now the time had come when the impetuous 
sweep of the Japanese was stopped, for the time being, by their 
occupation of Seoul. The fall of the capital was looked upon 
by the king and the people as a great calamity, but in reality 
it was the very thing that saved the king from the necessity 
of crossing the border and perhaps it saved Peking itself. If 
the Japanese had kept up that impetuous, overwhelming rush 
with which they came up from Fusan to Seoul, and, instead 
of stopping at the capital, had pushed straight for the Yalu 
River they would have swept everything before them and 
would have been knocking at the gates of Naking before the 
sleepy celestials knew that Hideyoshi dreamed of paying back 
in kind the haughty summons of Kublai Khan four hundred 
years before. The stop at Seoul gave the Korean forces a 
breathing space and an opportunity to get into shape to do 
better work than they had done. The people came to see that 
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instead of painted devils, as they had at first appeared, the 
Japanese were flesh and blood like themselves and the terror 
which their fierce aspect at first inspired gradually wore off 
and in-so-far lessened the discrepancy between the two com- 
batants, On the side of the Japanese there was only one 
favorable factor, their tremendous fighting power in battle. 
There they had it all their own way. 'But on the other hand 
they were in a thickly populated and hostile country, prac- 
tically cut off from their base of supplies and dependent en- 
tirely upon forage for their sustenance. Under these circum- 
stances their position was sure to become worse rather than 
better and the real strength of the Koreans was sure to show 
itself. If a Korean regiment was swept off in battle there 
were millions from which to recruit, while every Japanese 
who fell caused just so much irreparable injury to the invad- 
ing army. We shall see that it was the abandonment of the 
* ‘double quick’ * that eventually drove the Japanese back 
across the straits. 


Chapter VII. 

Mutual jealousies first Korean victory — successful general executed 

people disgusted . . .another general executed ... operations in 

the south ...troops mass in Kong-ju unfortunate engagement 

troops scattered ...naval engagement in the south under Ad- 
miral Yi Sun-sin a great Japanese defeat . . . Japanese army cut 

off from reinforcements . . .the tortoise boat. . > .another naval victory 

and another naval campaign closes Admiral Yi is 

decorated. . . the fall of Yung-wun Fortress Japanese checked at 

the Im-jin River they seemingly prepare to retreat jealousies 

among the Koreans ...divided counsels. . . .Koreans cross and at- 
tack ...defeated ...Korean army retreats the Japanese cross 

Japanese jealousies .... they separate. ..the news of defeat 

reaches the king a trifling Korean victory a great council 

the king decides to go to Ham-heung. 

The wretched party strife among the Koreans was the 
Cause of their weakness. No sooner did a capable nran arise 
than he became the target for the hatred and jealousy of a 
h undred rivals, and no trickery or subterfuge was left untried 
whereby to have him degraded and disgraced. A particular 
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incident will Illustrate this. Gen. Sin Kak had been asso- 
ciated with Gen. Kim MySng^wnn in the defenses of the Han 
River, but when Gen. Kim fled after throwing into the river 
the engines’ of defense, there was nothing to do but fall back. 
Gen. Sin retreated to a place of safety but immediately began 
collecting troops from Kyung-geui Province, and he was also 
joined by a contingent from Ham-gvung Province. While 
the Japanese held Seoul, large bands of them scoured the sur- 
rounding country for booty. One of these bands was trying 
to make its way across the hills to Ka-p’yung and Chhm- 
ch‘un, and had gotten as far as the Kye Pass in the town of 
Yang-ju when they found themselves face to face with the 
troops of Gen. Sin Kak. A fierce fight took place, in which 
the Japanese, who were probably largely outnumbered, were 
severely defeated, leaving sixty heads in the hands of the 
Koreans. This promised to be the beginning of a series of 
such little engagements in which the Japanese army would be 
gradually weakened without being able to draw the Koreans 
into a large general engagement ; the more so because the 
Japanese were dependent upon forage for their supplies. 

But note the sequel. While all Kyung-geui was ringing 
with the praises of the successful general and the people were 
beginning to see that all was not yet lost, a swift messenger 
was on his way southward from P'yihig-vang bearing a sword 
and a letter ordering the instant execution of the traitor Sin 
Kak. The alleged reason for this was as follows ; When Gen. 
Kim fled from the defenses of the Han, in order to cover his 
infamy, he wrote a letter to the king accusing Gen. Sin Kak 
of having deserted him in his hour of need. Gen. Yu Hong 
also recognised Gen. Sin as a powerful rival and so added his 
prayers to those of Gen. Kim that the traitor Sin be killed. 
The king knew no better than to comply with this request, 
preferred as it was by two of his leading generals, and the 
message of death was sent. But before the day was done came 
the news of the defeat of the Japanese by the forces under 
this same Sin Kak. The condemned “traitor” had stood up 
before a Japanese force and had taken sixty heads. The king 
was filled with remorse and a swift messenger was sent to stay 
the hand of the executioner. He took the road an hour after 
the death messenger and arrived at the camp of Gen. Sin 
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Kak an hour after that loyal man had bowed his head to the 
axe of his royal master. Who knows but the feet of the 
second messenger had been made heavy by the gold of Sin 
Kak’s rivals? History is silent as to this but the suspicion is 
inevitable. This wanton act was looked upon by the people 
with horror and detestation, who saw their first successful 
champion cut down in the very hour of his success. 

But another sword, this time of pure justice, was also 
prepared for Gen. Yi Kak who had tied from before the Japan- 
ese at Tong- nil. He made his appearance at the Im-jits 
River, doubtless thinking himself safe from criticism, but in 
this he was mistaken, for as he was the one who first set the 
example of cowardice, he was arrested and put to death. 

And now as the Japanese are revelling in Seoul and the 
kijng is resting in P t yfing-3-ang and the Korean generals are 
busy massing troops at the Ini -jin to dispute the passage of 
the Japanese, let us turn southward and witness some of the 
events that are transpiring there, for we must not think that 
the provinces of Chill-la and CITung-ch'Ong are at peace all 
this time. 

When the Japanese army separated soon after leaving 
Tohg-ni? one army division under Kuroda swept like a whirl- 
wind westward across the north-western, corner of Chul-la 
Province and through the entire length of Ch’ung-chffag 
Province on its way to Seoul. Yi Kwang the governor of 
Chill-la got together some 8000 men and hastened north to 
Kong-ju the capital of Ch‘ung*ehTmg Province: Finding 
there that the king had fled from Seoul, he gave lip all hope 
of effecting anything and, turning about, made for the south 
again. But on the way he- was met by PSR Kwang-dn who 
upbraided him severely, urging that if the king had fled' 
northward all the more need of keeping on and offering him 
whatever support was possible. The governor humbly con- 
fessed that he had. been hasty in his action, and turned about 
and went back to Kong-ju where he joined the forces of the 
governors of C*ung-ch*0ng and Kying-sang Provinces who 
had arrived at that place. There were also Gen. Yi Ok, the 
military governor of Ch # ung-ch‘«frig f and Gen.. Kwak Yfeg, 
the military governor of Chill-la. Each of the' provinces had 
both a civil and a military governor* These three civil and 
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two military governors met, then, in Kong~ju and joined 
forces. It is commonly reported that they had between them 
100,000 men, but probably about half that figure would be 
nearer the truth. They formed a gallant array with their 
flaunting banners, and the people of the adjoining districts 
caught up arms and came and joined what seemed to them an 
invincible host. A Japanese force was found to be intrenched 
on Puk-dn-mun Mountain and Governor Yi Kwang was for 
making an immediate attack, but one of his aides said, “We 
are now so near Seoul there is no use in turning aside to at- 
tack so small a force. We had better push on to the defense 
of the Im-jin River.” Pf$k K wang-on who had upbraided 
the governor for retiring also said, “The road is very narrow 
which leads up to this position of the Japanese and the woods 
are very dense. We had better be cautious.” Being op- 
posed thus the second time was more than his temper could 
endure, so the governor ordered Pak bound and whipped. 
The latter thinking that it was an imputation on his bravery, 
after receiving a severe beating, seized his weapons and rush- 
ed headling up the slope and attacked the Japanese. Many 
followed and the engagement became general. From morn- 
ing till noon it continued but the Japanese could not be driven 
out of their strong position in the woods. The Koreans be- 
gan to lose in the battle and finally the Japanese, creeping 
down toward the Koreans in the underbrush and grass, sud- 
denly rushed out upon them and cut them down by scores. 
Pitk and several other notable men fell in the fight, but 
the main body of the Korean troops under Governor Yi 
Kwang moved on to Kwang-gyo Mountain near the town 
of Su-wfin, only eighty li from Seoul. Expecting that the 
day would be a busy one, Governor Yi had his soldiers fed 
very early in the morning and when day broke, sure enough, 
there was the Japanese force ready to engage him, and every 
few moments one or other of the Japanese braves would rush 
out from the lines, brandish his weapons and challenge the 
Koreans to come out and fight. So Gen. Sin Ik of the prov- 
ince of Ch'rnig-ctPBng advanced with his force and engaged 
the enemy. In a few moments the superiority of the Japan- 
ese arms became evident. The panic-stricken Koreans fled 
before them like sheep before wolves. After an hour's time 
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this considerable army which was to have succored the king 
•was thoroughly scattered, but it is probable that many of the 
soldiers figured later in the defense of the I in- jin River. 

At the same time events were happening further south 
which were far more creditable, to the Korean arms and 
which were the forerunner of the final expulsion of the 
Japanese from the peninsula. 

A fleet of Japanese boats, bringing as is supposed the re- 
serve of 60,000 men, arrived off the island of Ka-dok on the 
coast of Kyung-sang Province. At that time Admiral Wun 
Kyun had charge of all matters along the coast of that pro- 
vince. When he saw this vast fleet of ships his heart sank and 
without more ado he prepared to scuttle his ships and flee by 
land, but fortunately there was good advice at hand, for one 
of his staff said, 4 ‘Do not abandon all hope at once but send 
and ask Yi Sun-sin the Admiral of Chul-la to come and aid 
you.” A swift messenger was sent and the missive was 
placed in the hands of Admiral Yi. One of his staff said 
4 ‘No, let him guard his own coast and we will look after 
ours. Why should we go and help him ?” But Admiral Yi 
said, “Is not Kyung-sang Province as much the country of 
our king as Chul-la? How can we refuse to go to his aid ?” 
So eighty boats were gotten ready in haste and sailed away 
to the island of Hau-san where the two admirals met and joined 
forces. The whole fleet sailed out of harbor together and 
made for the island of Ok-po where the hostile fleet was moored. 
As soon as the enemy hove in sight Admiral Yi Sun-sin made 
directly for them and soon was grappling them. The Ko- 
reans had the advantage of the wind at their backs for they 
shot fire arrows among the boats of the Japanese and soon had 
■twenty-six of them in flames. It is said the sea was covered 
with the wreckage and with struggling human forms. So 
the remaining ships of the enemy turned about and crowded 
on all sail in flight, but Admiral Yi gave chase and cut down 
many more and scattered the rest so that the expedition was 
an entire failure. This was the first of this great admiral’s 
successes and it illustrates the fact that the Korean warrior 
was not a coward when well led. The Japanese armies in Ko- 
rea were thus cut off from their source of supply and rein- 
forcement and thus a tremendous blow was dealt them. This 
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victory may be said to have been the decisive point 111 ' ^ TJj 
It is probable that tile soldiers in the Japanese armj 
been accustomed to short though sanguinary c.rapa,g,,s 
Tad spent the intervals of leisure at home. But now this 
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Serf ttae discontent arose in spite of all snccsses. .*»• 
content which, combined with other cause , 1 y 

them back to Japan. . , V ; had a 

Tradition says that about thw time Admiral Yi h 

dream in which a robed man appeared ana cried , The Jap 
eL a“ coming.- He arose, assembled his fleet and sailed 
forth as far aifthe town of No-ryang where he found a large 
fleet of the enemy. He used the same tactics as before burn- 
ing twelve of them and chasing the rest away. 

reason for his unparalleled successes on the sea was the pos- 
session of a peculiar war vessel of his own invention and con- 
struction. It was called the Kwi-sun or \‘ Torto ^ ®^ at 
from its resemblance to that animal. There is no 
the tortoise furnished the model for the boat. Its greatest 
peculiarity was a curved deck of iron plates like the back of 
a'pjrtoisef which completely sheltered the fighters and^ rower, 
beneath. In front was a hideous crested head, tree 
wide open mouth through which arrows and ot er ™ lbbl 
could be discharged. There was another opening » . the i rear 
and six on either side for the same purpose. On top of the 
curved deck there was a narrow walk from stem to stern and 
another across the middle from side to side, but every other 
part of the back bristled with iron pikes so that an enemy 
who should endeavor to board her would find himself tn. 
mediately impaled upon a score of spear-heads. Thi > ,de 
being of iron, rendered the ship impervious to fire arrows 
and so the occupants could go into action with as mu 
security as one of our modern battle ships could go into 
engagement with the wooden war vessels of a century ago. 
In addition to this, she was built for speed and could easily 
overtake anything afloat. This made her doubly formidable 
for even flight could net avail the enemy. She usually aid 
more execution after the flight commenced than before, for 
she could overtake and ram them one by one, probably better 
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than she could handle them when drawn up in line of battle. 
It is said that the ribs of this remarkable ship lie In the 
sand today in the village of Ko-sSng on the coast of Kyung- 
sang Province. They are believed to have been seen there by 
Lieut, Geo. C. Fotilk, U. S. N., in 18*84. The people of the 
town have an annual festival, when they launch a fleet of boats 
and sail about the harbor in honor of the great Yi Sun-sin 
and his 4 ‘Tortoise Boat.” 

In the engagement last described the Japanese in their 
flight were so terrified by this craft, which pursued them 
and sank them one by one, that they stamped their feet 
and cried out that it was more than of human work- 
manship. And indeed it was almost more than the hu- 
man of that century, for it anticipated by nearly three hun- 
dred years the iron-clad war ship. In this battle Admiral Yi 
was wounded in the shoulder but made no sign. He urged 
011 his men to the very last and finally when they drew off, 
weary of slaughter, he bared his shoulder and ordered the 
bullet to be cut out. 

Having thus brilliantly begun, and perhaps fearing lest, 
if he should delay, some jealous rival might induce the king 
to take off his head, he pushed straight on to Tang-hang 
Harbor where he encountered another fleet, among which 
was an immense three-decked ship on which sat the admiral 
of the fleet, clad in silk and wearing a golden head-piece. 
The intrepid Yi made straight for this craft with his tortoise 
boat and when near it called to one of his best marksmen 
to let fly a shaft at the man in silks. The arrow flew 
straight to its mark and pierced the man's throat. Seeing the 
fall of their chief, the whole fleet showed their rudders and 
made off as fast as they could go, but with the usual result. 
The next day saw Admiral Yi in Pyuk-hang Harbor where 
he lay at anchor while he sent out ships to reconnoitre and. 
find out the position of the enemy. If anything was seen of 
the foe, guns were to be fired as a signal. Ere long the signal 
shot was heard far out at sea. The fleet put out in two long 
divergent lines “like a fish-trap,” as the Koreans say, and 
soon on the horizon twenty-six hulls appeared rising and 
sinking on the swell. As they neared they entered the two 
lines of the Korean fleet and were surrounded. As the re- 
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suit of this fight every one of the Japanese boats was burned 
and two hundred heads were taken as trophies. This remark- 
able naval campaign closed with the destruction of a few re- 
maining Japanese boats that were overtaken near Yong-deun 0 


XXCU UUl . . 3 ~ 

The reputation of Admiral Yi Sun-sin spread over the 
whole south and his praises were one very lip. His followers 
would go anywhere with him and scarcely seemed to know 
what fear was. Soon the report of these splendid victo- 
ries came to the ears of the king, and though Admiral Yi was 
not without detractors at court the king conferred upon him 

a lofty title. . .. 

In the fifth moon the Japanese resumed active operations 

in the north and east. A powerful force were sent to the pro- 
vince of Kang-wun which was straightway overrun. The 
governor, Kim Che-gap, hastily collected all the soldiers that 
could be found, together with arms and ammunition, and went 
to the almost impregnable fortress of Yfmg-wSn. _ The na- 
tural defenses of this place were unexcelled by any in Korea. 
On three sides the approach was almost precipitous and a 
handful of men could hold an army at bay. Here the gover- 
nor collected provisions in abundance and dug a well. Stones 
were piled on the top of the wall to be thrown down upon 
anyone who should attempt to scale the height. The Jap^n 
ese recognised the strength of the position and tried to get 
the governor to surrender without a struggle. A letter was 
sent up the steep slope and handed over the wall. It said 
“You are doomed. Even if you hold out for two months you 
will then be taken. You must come out and surrender at 
once.” The only answer was the headless trunk of the Jap- 
anese messenger, rolled down the precipice before the eyes of 
the invading army. The next day the assault began. The 
besiegers swarmed up the sides of the slope, so that, to 
use the Korean figure, the mountain-side was clothed with 
them. The garrison though only 5°°° strong found no dif- 
ficulty in driving them back. That night the Koreans, 
wearied by the labors of the day and deeming it impossible 
that the Japanese should try to attack at night up those steep 
slopes, failed to set a guard ; and in the early morning, before 
light, a little baud of the enemy worked its way up the face 
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of the precipice until they reached the base of the wall. A 
few stones were displaced until a small aperture was made 
and the little band effected an entrance. They rushed into 
the camp with a terrific yell cutting down the half-awakened 
and wholly terrified garrison. The gates were thrown open 
and in an hour the victory was complete. Gov. Kim Che-gap 
refused to do obeisance and was cut down. 

And now all eyes were turned toward the Im-jin River 
where the king and the people fondly hoped to be able to stop 
the invading host. Troops had been coming continually and 
massing on the northern bank of the stream at the point 
where the main road from Seoul to P‘yung-yang crosses it by 
ferry. Its great strategic importance was due to the fact 
that it was the only good place for a large force to cross. The 
troops massed here were nominally under the command of 
Gen. Kim Myung-wun who had so promptly deserted the 
defenses of the Han, upon the arrival of the Japanese. The 
Koreans had everything in their favor. The southern bank 
where the Japanese must embark is a high bluff pierced only 
by a narrow gully which would allow of only a few hundred 
approaching the immediate brink of the water at once and 
consequently the army would have to cross little by little. 
The opposite bank, on the other hand, is a long fiat stretch of 
sand, an ideal place for drawing up a defensive force, and 
every boat-load of the enemy would be the mark for a thousand 
arrows. 

The Korean forces were numerous enough, they were 
brave enough and their leaders were individually capable 
enough ; but note the sequel. All the boats had been brought 
over to the Korean side and so, when the Japanese arrived 
on the southern bank and looked down the high bluff upon 
the assembled hosts of the Koreans and marked the difficulty 
of embarkation, the swiftness of the current and the utter 
absence of boats or craft of any kind, they found themselves 
for the first time completely checked. An hour’s resistance 
was all they had ever met before, but here was evidently a 
serious obstacle. 

For ten long days these great armies sat facing each 
other across the waters of the Im-jin. They were ten days 
of exultation for the Koreans and every day that passed 
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raised the courage, or rather the self-confidence, of the Kore- 
ans, who forgot that it was nature and not they who held the 
foe in check. They did not dream for an instant that the 
Japanese were about to make them the instruments of their 
own destruction. When the eleventh morning broke some- 
thing was seen to be going on among the Japanese, a great 
running about and the carrying of bundles from place to 
place. In a short time the reason became apparent. The 
Japanese had given up further advance and were preparing 
to retreat toward Seoul. Smoke and flame showed that they 
were burning their camp and soon the whole force was seen 
to be on the move back toward the south. To imagine the 
revulsion of feeling in the minds of the Koreans we should 
have to realize the deep humiliation to which they had been 
subjected, the heaps of slain they had seen, the losses in pro- 
perty, in homes, in relatives, in friends which they had sus- 
tained at the hands of the ruthless invaders. Instead of be- 
ing pursued they were to pursue. They would dog the foot- 
steps of the retreating army, cut off the stragglers, worry the 
life out of the "‘dwarfs,” as they called the Japanese, and 
finally give them a farewell kick as they left the port of 
Fttsan on their ignominious homeward flight. Such must 
have been the common ‘ thought and purpose of the Koreans, 
and the thirst for revenge was simply unbearable. And here 
again comes to the front the fatal weakness of the Koreans. 
We have before remarked that the rise of the political parties 
lay at the bottom of the failure of the Korean arms against 
the Japanese. It has already been illustrated in the case of 
Gen. Sin Kak who was executed through jealousy on the 
very day of his great victory. Here again it is to become ap- 
parent. While Gen. Kim Myung-sun was nominally in 
charge of the defenses of the Im-jin he was far from being in 
full command of the troops massed there. A number of 
other generals were there and each held his own troops in 
hand and each wished to distinguish himself and so step over 
the heads of the rest into the good graces of the king. This 
would mean preferment and wealth. There was absolutely 
no supreme command, there was no common plan, there was 
nothing but mutual jealousy and suspicion. A young gener- 
al, Sin Kil-i, who knew nothing of war, was sure that the 
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enemy had decamped, and he wanted to cross immediately in 
pursuit. But this was so manifestly absurd that even the 
common soldiers cried out, “You had better examine carefully 
and see whether the enemy has actuary gone. ’ r For answer 
the young general had a few heads struck off, which shows 
he was something of a disciplinarian if nothing more. Then 
Gen. Yu Keuk-yang expostulated with the young man, warn- 
ing him that it was surely a trick to lure them across, but the 
young fellow drew his sword and made a lunge at the old 
general and charged him with cowardice. This no one could 
endure, so the aged general said, “Coward, am I ? Well I 
speak only for the good of ray king ; but I will bs the first to 
cross and fall into this trap, and when you see me fall you will 
know that my advice was sound.” So calling his soldiers he 
ordered them into the boats and, throwing all caution to 
the winds and forgetting the best interests of his king for a 
petty vindication of his own bravery, lie dashed across the 
river and up the heights. The young Sin Kil-i could do no 
less than follow, and when he had gained the heights beyond 
he found the words of the aged general true. A short 
distance away a half dozen naked Japanese were dancing on 
the border of a wood, but when the Koreans rushed at them 
a countless multitude of Japanese who had lain concealed in 
the wood poured out, and in an instant the Koreans were sur- 
rounded. The aged general having thus proved his claim to 
bravery, or rather foolhardiness, sat down and said, “Now 
has come the time for me to die.” And die he did. It was 
only of himself that he thought, and it was this all-pervading 
selfishness, bred of party strife, that neutralised every good 
quality in the Korean army. It was not because they were 
not brave nor because luxury had sapped the vitality of the 
noble classes but it was because no one would work with any- 
one else. It was because they saw in war nothing but the 
chance of personal advancement. And so each one deplored 
the successes and rejoiced in the failures of every other. 

When the old general fell, the Koreans found themselves 
again, as in the battle lit which Gen. Sin Yip fell, between 
the Japanese and the river. Back they rushed only to find 
that some of the boats had drifted away and others, being 
overcrowded, had sunk. Hundreds were driven into the 
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water while others, preferring a soldier's death, presented 
their necks to the swords of the Japanese. 

But even yet all was not lost. A little wis lorn and care 
might still have left the day unwon by the Japanese. They 
had a few boats, to be sure, but not enough to be of any use in 
the face of the still large Korean force on the opposite bank. 
But here occurred the greatest mistake of all. The generals 
on the northern bank, witnessing the terrible slaughter of 
their confreres, and not stopping to reckon the chances still re- 
maining of successful defense, mounted their horses and give 
themselves to flight. This was not only cowardice. It was 
thoughtlessness, carelessness in large part, and if there had 
been one man in command of the whole defensive force 
who could witness the loss of a large fraction of his force 
without losing his head, the Japanese would still have been 
as far from the northern bank as ever. The moment the 
soldiers saw the flight of their generals they raised a derisive 
shout, “The generals are running away ,’ 5 and forthwith 
they followed the example, as they had a perfect right 
to do. 

The Japanese leaders seeing the defenses of the river 
broken up by their successful strategem, immediately crossed 
with their entire force which Korean accounts reckon at 
about a quarter of a million. The Korean accounts tell us but 
little about the rivalry of the two Japanese leaders, Kato and 
Konishi, but among the Japanese it. was notorious. It was 
impossible for them to march together for any length of time. 
It was this rivalry which had made them take different roads 
to Seoul and it was now necessary for them to part again. 
This jealousy was another of the potent causes of the final 
failure of the Japanese. Had these two men worked together 
they could have marched straight on to the walls of Nanking 
without meeting an enemy worthy of their steel. As it 
was they separated and scattered over the country, dis- 
sipating their power and thus frustrating the design of 
Hideyoshi — the conquest of China, They cast lots as to their 
routes and fortune favored the younger man, Konishi, who 
drew as his lot the straight path north where glory lay if 
anywhere. Kato had to be content with a dash into the 
province of Ham-gyung in the northeast. Another general, 
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Kuroda, led a foice into the western part of Whang-ha Pro- 
vince. All this took place in the fifth moon. 

The king was resting secure in P‘yutig-yang, trusting 
in the defense of the Im-jin River, when a messenger rushed 
in breathless, announcing that the Im-jin had been deserted 
and that the invaders were coming north b3 T leaps and bounds. 
The town was thrown into a panic of fright and, as the Ko- 
reans trul} T put it, “No man had any color in his face.” Gen , 
Yi II came hurrying in from the seat of war disguised as a 
coolie and wearing rough straw shoes. The king put him in 
command of the forces guarding the fords of the Ta-dong 
River which flows by the wails of P‘yung-yang. 

We must note in passing a trifling success on the part of 
Captain Wun-ho who had been in charge of the ferry across 
the Han at Yo-ju. He had been called away into Kang-wun 
Province but returned just in time to form an ambush at Yo- 
ju and spring out upon a company of Japanese whom he 
routed, securing some fifty heads. The Koreans say that 
from that time the Japanese avoided the Yb-ju ferry. 


Chapter VIII. 

A great council. . . .the king decides to move to Ham-heuug. . . .the 
news in China ...the king finds difficulty. in leaving P‘yung-yaHg 

a parley in the channel of the Ta-dong. . . .the king leaves the 

city. . . .the Koreans reveal the position of the ford the Japanese 

enter P‘yung-yang the Crown Prince goes to Kang-wun Province 

the king pushes north. . . .Koreans in despair the indefatiga- 
ble Yu Sung-nyong Song Ta-up brings the queen to the king. . . • 

Kato pushes into Ham-gyung Province. . . .fight at the granaries 

Korean reverses ...a Korean betrays the two Princes. .. .a traito r 

punished brave defenders of Yun-an the king goes to Bui- ju 

. , . .conclave in the south. . . .‘‘General of the Red Robe” . . . .his 
prowess. . .he retires . . .disaster at Kom-san ... .a long chase. . . . 
Japanese defeated at Keum-nyung. 

On the second day of the sixth moon the king called a 
great council to discuss the advisability of his staying longer 
in P‘yung-yang or of moving further north. One said, “If 
someone is left to guard this city it will be well for the king 
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to move north,” but another said, “Py rag-yang is a natural 
fortress. We have 10,000 soldiers and plenty of provisions. 
If the king goes a step from here it will mean the destruction 
of the dynasty .' 5 Another voice urged a different course; 
4< We have now lost half the kingdom. Only this province 
and that of Ham-gyung remain to us. In the latter there are 
soldiers and provisions iu abundance and the king had better 
find there a retreat 5 5 All applauded this advice excepting 
Yun Tu-su who said, “No, this will not do. The Japanese 
will surely visit that province too, Ham-heung is not nearly 
so easy of defense as P^yung-yang, If the king is to leave 
this place there are just three courses open to him. First, 
be can retire to Yung-byra in this province and call about 
him the border guard. If he cannot hold that place he can 
go to Eui-ju on the border and ask speedy help from China. 
If necessary he can go up the Yalu to Kang-gye, still on Ko- 
rean soil. And if worse comes to worst he can cross into 
Chinese territory and find asylum at Kwan-jun-bo although 
It is sure that he could hold out for a few months at Kang- 
gye before this would be necessary. I know all about Ham- 
heung. Its walls are of great extent but they are not high 
and it is open to attack from every side. Besides if he re- 
treats northward from that place he will find nothing but 
savage tribes. Here he must stay . 55 But all cried out as 
with one voice that the king must go to Ham-heung, Gen. 
Yi Hang-bok insisted upon the neccessity of going north to 
the Yalu and imploring aid from China even if it became 
necessary for the king to find asylum on Chinese soil. But 
in spite of all this advice the king on the sixth of the month 
sent the queen on toward Ham-heung and gave orders to 
Yun To-su to hold P £ y 3 ng-yang against the Japanese. His 
Majesty came out and seated himself in the Ta-dong summer- 
house and addressed the people saying, ‘T am about to start 
for Ham-heung but I shall leave the Crown Prince here and 
you must all aid him loyally.” At this the people raised a 
great outcry. It looked as if they would all follow the king 
from the city. They did not want the Prince to stay, they 
wanted the king. 

By this time the rumors of these things had gone ahead 
into Iylao-tung. 
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The form which the news assumed across the border 
was that the king had fled north to P yang- yang, but that it was 
only a blind, as the Japanese and Koreans had formed 
an agreement to invade China together and the king had 
made a pretense of flight so as to keep the Chinese un- 
suspecting until the Japanese should reach the Yalti. This 
report caused a great deal of anxiety in the Chinese capital 
and the Emperor sent Gen, In Se-duk, who was stationed in 
Liao-tung, to investigate. He immediately set out for Pyong- 
yang, and on his arrival sought an audience with the king. 
It was granted, and the general, having learned the exact 
state of affairs, started post haste back toward Nanking to 
report to the Emperor. 

On the eighth day of the sixth moon the van of the 
Japanese army arrived on the southern bank of the Ta-dong 
River opposite P‘yung-yang, but there were no boats and no 
way of crossing ; so they went into camp to await the arrival 
of the main body of the army* No Chik was ordered by the 
king to take the Ancestral tablets and start north. The people 
were enraged at this, for they thought it would mean the 
immediate pillage of the city by the Japanese, and consequent 
hardships and dangers for themselves. So the crowd armed 
itself with clubs and stones and as the tablets were beingcarried 
out of the gate they struck the bearers down and loudly in- 
sulted No Chik, who was in charge. They cried “In times 
of peace you are ready enough to steal the government 
revenues, and it is for this reason that all these troubles have 
arisen*. You call upon ns to protect the city and then you run 
away yourself when danger approaches. ’ ’ Lashing themselves 
into a fury by their own words, they threw off their clothes 
and prepared to strike down every man who should try to 
escape from the city. Meanwhile the old people and children 
besieged the palace with their prayers, saying, “We are all 
here to protect the city, and if the king leaves it will be the 
same as handing us over to slaughter.” In the eagerness of 
their importunity they even pressed into the outer court 
yard and were stopped only by the statement that the king 
was not about to leave, Yu Sung-nyong came out and sat 
before the, crowd and addressing an old man said, “You say 
that you desire to protect the city and the king’s person 
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and you say well, but how is it that you so far forget your 
duty as to come in this bold manner into the king’s apart- 
ments and raise this disturbance?” The people, partly be- 
cause it seemed evident the king was not about to leave, re- 
turned to their homes. 

That night the Japanese caught a Korean and sent him 
across the river with a letter to the king, in which they said 
“We wish to meet Yi Tftk-hyHng and have a parley with 
him.” This seemed to be a proper thing to do, so Yi entered 
a small boat and was sculled out to the middle of the river where 
he met Konishi. Without wasting any words in mere formal- 
ities the latter said, “The cause of all this trouble is that 
Korea would not give a safe conduct to our envoys to Nan- 
king, but if you will now give us an open road into China all 
the trouble for you will be. at an end.” To this Yi replied, 
“If you will send this army back to Japan we can confer 
about the matter, but we will listen to nothing so long as you 
are on Korean soil. ’ Konishi continued, “We have no desire 
to harm you. We have wished such a conference as this be- 
fore, but have not had a single opportunity until today.” 
But the only answer the Korean made was. “Turn about and 
take } T our troops back to Japan.” The Japanese general 
thereupon lost his temper and cried, “Our soldiers always go 
ahead, and they know nothing about going backwards.” 
And so the conference wa& was broken up, each returning to 
his own side of the stream. 

The next day the king succeeded in getting away from 
the city and made his way towards Yung-byun, generals Yun 
Tu-su, Kim Myung-wun and Yi Wun-ik being left to guard 
the city and oppose the passage of the enemy. The Japanese 
camped beside the Ta-dong and waited, as they had waited 
beside the Im-jin 4 “for something to turn up.” They did 
not have to wait as long as they did beside the Ini -jin. The 
Korean generals, Kim Myilng-wun and Yuu Tu-su were not 
without courage and skill, and they conceived the scheme of 
crossing the river at night at the fords of Nenng-na-do a 
little above the city and falling upon the enemy with a picked 
body of troops. It would be difficult to disprove that in the 
face of such odds and such a vast disparity in equipment this 
plan showed the highest courage not only in the generals but 
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in the common soldiers. The fact that the attempt failed 
and failed disastrously may reflect upon the judgment of the 
leaders but it can never impeach their bravery. The fording 
of the river, always a difficult and slow operation at night, 
consumed more time than had been anticipated and by 
the time the devoted men reached the Japanese outposts 
it was already dawn. They were now in a desperate 
situation. There was nothing to do but to retreat, but the 
retreat was itself a cause of disaster, for it revealed to the foe 
the position of the fords ; and thus it happened that a miscal- 
culation as to time made the Koreans the instrument of their 
own destruction, even as they had been at the Xm-jin. 

The Japanese now knew that they had everything their 
own way. After a hearty breakfast they shouldered their 
arms and made for the ford. They swarmed across in such 
crowds that the defenders were driven back before they had 
shot a dozen arrows. The two Korean generals, making a 
virtue of necessity, opened the Ta-dong Gate on the river 
side of the town and told the people to escape for their lives. 
The soldiers threw all their heavier arms into the pond called 
P‘ung-wul-su and fled by way of the Po-d-ong Gate. The 
Japanese did not pursue, but took quiet possession of the town 
and settled down. Here again they made a grand mistake. 
Their only hope lay in pushing on at full speed into China, 
for even now the force that was to crush them was being 
collected, and every day of delay was lessening their chances 
of success. 

The king was at Pak-ch 4 0n when the news of the fall of 
P'yung-yang reached him, and he was in feverish haste to get 
on to Eui-ju, saying that if worst came to worst he would 
cross into Chinese territory. But he added, ' 4 As X am told 
that by leaving Korean soil I shall abdicate my royal right 
I wish the Crown Prince, in care of Gen. Ch*oe Heung-wun, 
to go to Yi-ch‘un in Kang- won Province and there gather 
about him an army and hold the fortress as long as he can.” 
This order was immediately carried out and the Prince started 
for Kang-wGn Province, while the king pushed on northward 
to Ka-san. He arrived at that place in the middle of the 
night. It was pitchy dark and there were no lights and the 
rain was falling in torrents. The royal escort had dwindled 
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to less than twenty men. Here the report was received that 
a Chinese force was to cross the Ya-lu, and so the king stopped 
at Ka-san waiting their approach. Yu Sting-nyong was 
hurrying from town to town trying to get together provisions 
for the Chinese army that was coming to Korea's aid, but as 
fast as he got them together the people rose in revolt and stole 
them all. Some days passed and still the expected army did not 
appear, so Yi Tftk-hy&ng was despatched as envoy to China 
to solicit aid from the Emperor, and His Majesty called 
together his little court and said, "“If necessary I shall 
cross the Ya-lu and find asylum on Chinese soil. If so* 
which of you will go with me?’' For some moments there 
was a dead silence and then Yi Hang bok, the same who had 
aided the Queen in her flight from the palace, spoke up and 
% : d t “I will go with you.” The truth of the matter is that 
when the king left PVuug-yang the courtiers all gave up 
the kingdom for lost and were ready to desert the king the 
moment there was a more favorable opening. 

With tremendous toil Yu Sung-nyoug succeeded in get- 
ting some provisions together and transported them all to 
Chdng-ju, but when he arrived at that place he found a crowd 
of people assembled in front of the royal granary armed with 
clubs. He charged the mob and scattered it, caught eight of 
the leaders and beheaded them on the spot. He then went to 
Kwak-san and secured further supplies, and also at Kwt sung, 
and held them in rtadiness for the Chinese army when it should 
appear. 

We will remember that the king had fully, determined to 
go across into Ham-gvtmg Province, but at the last moment 
he had been dissuaded because of the difficulties that might 
arise if he were compelled to retreat further still. Being 
now urged to go on ty Eui-ju he replied, “Yes, I must do so r 
but what about the queen whom I sent forward into Ham- 
gyfing Province?” The brav* Prefect of Un-sau made 
answer, “I will go and bring her to Your Majesty.” So he set 
out across the country to find the queen, and all the records 
tell us is that he brought her faithfully to him at Pak- 
c ’Pun. This short mention does this brave man scant justice, 
for even in these days a journey across the northern part of 
the peninsula is an arduous undertaking especially in summer. 
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But not only so.; he was to find a queen, beset perhaps by 
enemies, and bring her safely across that wilderness to the 
king, who by that time might be far across the Chinese border, 
while the country behind him swarmed with a half-savage 
enemy. This prefect, whose name is Song Ta-np, must have 
been a brave, energetic, tactful man whose will was as strong 
as his patriotism was deep. 

The Japanese were now settled in P'yfmg-yang and 
as they were destined to remain there some time it may 
be well for us to leave them there and follow the fortunes of 
Kato, who, as we will remember, had branched off eastward 
into Haiti -gy On g Province after casting lots. . He pushed 
on rapidly across the country toward Wthi-san, but as he 
was not on one of the main thoroughfares of the country he 
found it difficult to keep to the road ; so he captured a Ko- 
rean and forced him to act as guide. Arriving at the town 
of Kok-san in the eastern part of Whang- ha Province they 
crossed the mountains by the No-ri-hyun Pass and pushed on 
until they struck the Seoul-Wunsan road not far from the 
latter place. 

Gen. Han Keuk-sfmg was in charge of the government 
farces in Hatu-gyitng Province, He advanced immediately 
to engage the Japanese, and a fierce fight took place at the 
government storehouses at Ha-jong. At first the Japanese had 
decidedly the worst of it but at last they retired to the shelter 
of the granaries and barricaded themselves behind bags of rice 
from which position they poured a destructive fire upon the 
Korean troops who were drawn up four deep, and who therefore 
suffered the more severely. Not being able to dislodge the 
enemy the Koreans decided to withdraw and fortify the passes 
both in front and behind the Japanese, supposing that in 
this way they would be entrapped. The Japanese learned of 
this and when night came they knew they must make a bold 
strike for liberty. So they scaled the mountains in the dark- 
ness and succeeded in completely surrounding the defenders 
of one of the passes. When morning came there wa9 a heavy 
fog and the Koreans were utterly unsuspicious of danger. 
Suddenly the surrounding party of Japanese opened fire on 
them and it took but a few moments to have them on the 
run. It came on to rain and the roads were heavy with mud. 
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The Koreans who were entirely unused to mch .a 
strain, fell exhausted along the way and were ^her'd I by 
the pursuing enemy. Gen. Han made is e3ca P 
sang but was there captured by the Japanese. The governor 
TL proeince. to the disgust of the people, fled and 
among the hills, but the populace arose and * a g5«l h 
and forced him to resume his duties. Gen. Yi Hon also tie 
northward toward Kap-san, and the people cousequen ^i 
seized him and took off his head. It was hard work for 

generals in that province, for they had the Japanese on the 

one hand and the people on the other. The peop e o e n 
are made of sterner staff than those of the south and the 
punishment they meted out to these cravens is a good mdica- 

t1011 While these events were happening the two princes who 
had taken refuge in this province fled northward and stopped 
not till they reached the border town of Whe-ryQng on the 
Tmman River. As it proved, this was the worst thing they 
could have done, for the ajun or constable ^ thatdlst " ct ^ 
either in the pay of the Japanese or was so terrified by their 

approach that he was willing to go to any extreme to gain 

their favor. So he seized the two young princes and carried 
them to the Japanese camp. The latter received them g « J* 
unbound them, placed them in their midst and carried thei 
wherever they went. They were a prize worth watching. 
To the traitor, Kuk Kyung-in, who had betrayed the two 
princes, they gave a position equivalent to the governorship 
of the province, and he was formally installed in that office. 
But justice soon overtook him. A loyal general, Chong un 
bti in the northern part of the province, arranged a plan to 
effect the capture of the traitor. But in some way the news 
got out and the pseudo-governor sent and seized Gen. Chong, 
ntending to take his head off the next morning ; but during 
the night another royal man named Sin Se-jun, gathered a 
band of men, armed them as best he could and addressed them 
thns • “Our district has become disloyal through the treachery 
of this villain. If we do not hasten to make it right we will 
all have to suffer for it in the end. If you do not agree with 
me, take your swords and strike me down.” They answered 
as one man, “We will listen to you and obey you.” They 
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immediately sallied out, broke into the governor's house and 
beat him to death. The Japanese knew that it was Gen. 
Chong who had originated the plot and they searched for him 
everywhere, but he hid in private houses in different places 
.and so they failed to apprehend him. 

Chi Tal-wun of Kyung-sang gathered a band of men and 
tried to make bead against the Japanese but not being a 
soldier he could make but little impression ; so Gen. Chong 
was hunted up and put in command. There were only two 
hundred soldiers in all* but soon they were joined by the 
prefects of Chong-sung and Kyung-wun and their contingents, 
and the little army made its headquarters at Kyiing- 
sung. 

As the Japanese were overrunning the country, many 
events of interest happened, many episodes that history will 
probably never record* scenes of cruelty and rapine that are 
perhaps better left undiscovered ; but a few of the more im- 
portant of these events are necessary to a eorrect understand- 
ing of the way in which the Koreans met their fate at the 
hands of the invaders. 

When the Koreans fled from Seoul a high official by the 
name of Yi Chong-fun fled to the walled town on Yun-an in 
Whang-hl Province Its prefect had fled, and when a Japan- 
ese force of 3000 men under Nagamasa approached, the people 
besought this Yi to take charge of the defense of the town. 
He consented and made proclamation, 4 ‘The Japanese are all 
about us and we are in jeapordy of our lives. All that wish 
to live must now run away and the rest of us will remain and 
die together. ’ * To this they replied with one voice, “How 
can we let our leader die alone?” The next day the Japanese 
arrived and invested the town, but on .attempting to storm 
it they were met by buckets of boiling water thrown wond 
on their heads. They drew off, but renewed the attack at 
night. This time they were met by piles of burning straw 
which again drove them back. Again they came on, this 
time with broad planks over their heads to protect them from 
the novel weapons of the Koreans, but these were not proof 
against the huge stones which the defenders threw down 
pon them. The fight lasted three days and finally then 
Japanese withdrew after burning their dead. 
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In the seventh moon the king moved northward to Kui-ju* 
But we must turn again to the south to witness another 
loyal attempt to stem the tide- of invasion. In the province 
of Chiil-la there were men who longed to take tip arms in 
defense of their homes, but all the regular troops had been 
drafted away northward and nothing could be done on regular 
lines. So Ko Kyong-rayimg and Kim ChTm-il of that pro- 
vince and Kwak'Ch&-u and Chong In 4 iong of Kyung-sang Pro- 
vince held a conference to devise ways and means for pros- 
ecuting a geurilia campaign. These men had all been con- 
nected with the army at some previous time and were not ut- 
terly lacking in knowledge of military affairs. Kwak CM-u 
was in the prime of life and was appointed leader. Gather- 
ing the people' of the countryside to a great conclave, head- 
dressed them thus, “The whole country is being overrun by 
the Japanese and soon we will become their prey. Among 
our young men there must be many hundreds who are able 
to bear arms. If we take our stand at Chbog-jin on the 
river we shall be able to prevent the Japanese from crossing 
and they will thus be held in check.” This brave leader 
then turned his whole patrimony into ready money and spent 
it in equipping his little army, which amounted to 5000 men. 

A Japanese general attempted to enter this portion of the 
province but was met all along the line of the river by a 
determined soldiery, and was not able to affect p, crossing. 
The Korean leader Kwak has become famous in Korean 
story for his valiant deeds. He is said to have worn a fiery 
red cloak and he was dubbed Hong-eui TS-jang or “General 
of the Red Robe;” His particular skill lay in rapid changes of 
base and he appeared now at one point and now at another 
with such bewildering rapidity that he earned the reputation 
of being able to transport himself- by magic to incredible 
distances in a moment of time. These reports he did not 
contradict. The Japanese came to dread his approach and 
the report that he was near, or a glimpse of the flaring red robe 
was enough to send them scurrying off. From his central 
camp he sent out spies in all directions who kept him in- 
formed of every move of the enemy, and whenever the Japan- 
ese encamped the Koreans gathered on the surrounding hills 
at night, each carrying a framework that supported five 
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torches, and so the Japanese supposed they were surrounded 
bv great numbers of Koreans, and anxiety kept them always 
awake. The best of the Korean soldiers were detailed to 

watch mountain passes and look for opportunities to cut off 

small bodies of the enemy’s forces. Traps of various kinds 
were s-t into which they occasionally fell, and they were so 
harrassed and worried that at last they were compelled to 
withdraw entirely from the three districts of Eui-ryung, 
Sarnia and Hyup-ehtin, and quiet was restored. 

But this useful man’s career was cut short in a manner 
similar to that in which Gen. Yi Kak’s had been. We will 
remember, after the Japanese had taken Tong-nit and were 
sweeping northward, that Kim Su, the governor of Kynng- 
Province, not daring to meet them, turned to the west 
and fled from their path. It was just about this time that 
the “General of the Red Robe” was having his victories 
over the Japanese that had pressed westward after the fall of 
Tons- nit When this successful leader heard of the craven 

flight of Gov. Kim Su he was filled with scorn and with 
righteous indignation. He considered the cowardly governor 
to be worse than the Japanese themselves. He sent the 
governor a message naming seven valid reasons why he 
deserved execution. Kim Su replied. “As for you, you area 

robber yourself,” and he also sent a letter to the king char 0 

ing Gen Kwak with disloyalty. At the same time Gen. kwak 
lent a letter to the king saying, “Gov. Kim ran away from 
his post of duty, and when I upbraided him for it he caked me 
a robber I have killed many of the ‘rats but as I have b^en 

called a robber I herewith lay down my arms and retire 

-n tf'hinv this letter to the king, Gen. Kwak dismissed all 

hiT followers and retired to a hermitage of Pi-p‘a Mountain 
ms Pm , in( , p and “lived upon pme leaves for 

in KvQn^-sang Province auu “ vv - r r _ , t , 

ill N>ung-.d ft . Thereafter though offered the 

r: t r z ;; « 

governorship ofjda gi S his ^ t0 Mang 

“ oT °Honse oftLt Passions,” and he thus acqnired 

a ^ rtitv Here is another instance in which the king 
great sanctity He wanton caprice. Wonnded 

":^Ile*der forget country, hing, hindred. 
honor — all. 
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Another attempt was made by Ko 
native of Chang-heung in Chni-la Pr °™“ 
the kine had fled to P‘yung-yang he. together wit 
ranil gathered a large force at Tarn-yang. Sendtng 

IcuLll' over the province he sncceeded in ge.ttng tcje^r 

6000 men. and made the central camp at Ynn-sau The g. 
being informed of this, sent a gracious letter giving 
* ”Ln and urging the faithful men to do all tn thetr power 
fo rte p^ple aSd foe country. Gen. Kwak Nyung waa also 
sent from the north to cooperate with this army tn their loyal 

a '"‘ Hiring that the Japanese had arrived at KOm-san. the 
Korean forces advanced against them, but, for some reason 

noTstated, when they appeared before the town thetr number 
had dwindled to eight hundred. Whether ,he rest h 
away or whether a small detachment was deemed sufficient is 
not known, but at any rate a blunder had been '“m>nhted 
and when the Japanese saw the smallness of the attacking 
party they sallied out and soon scattered foe Korean forces 
Voder Gen. Kwak NySng. The other troops, seeing thts, 
also took to their heels, but Gen. Ko would not : run away 
though urged to do so by his lieutenants. e to e 
make good their escape, but that he would remain and meet 
his fate. So they all stood and fought it out to the bitter end 
and fell side by side. Gen. Ko’s sou, learning of his father s 
death burned for revenge and so he collected a band of sol- 
diers in the south, which he named “The Band that See's 

A more successful attempt was made by Chong In hong 
of Hyiin-p‘ung in KyQng-saug Province. He was joined by 
Kim Myon, Pak Song, Kwak Chun, Kwak II and Sou In-gap. 
These men organized a force and drove the Japanese out of 
Mu-gve and burned their supplies. Hearing that the enemy 
had fled toward Cho-gye and knowing that a river intervened, 
they gave chase. The Japanese came to the river but could 
find no boats to cross. They spent so much time looking 
for a ford that when at last they found one and were starting 
to cross, the pursuers came up. The ford was a bad one, 
the bottom being composed of soft sand, something uke 
quick-sand. Soon the horses and men were floundering 
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about in raid-stream . Chong and his men, who knew the ford, 
rushed in upon them, while so entangled, and cut them 
down by hundreds. Those that escaped fled towards Song- 
ju, but one of Chong’s lieutenants took a thousand men and 
gave chase. Pressed beyond endurance the Japanese turned 
and came on to fight. One huge fellow on a magnificent 
charger came dashing out ahead of the rest, brandishing his 
sword and yelling at the top of his voice. A hideous gilt 
mask added to the picturesqueness of his appearance, but it 
did not frighten the pursuers. Their leader aimed at the 
horse’s legs and soon he came crashing to the ground, where 
he was speedily despatched. The other Japanese thereupon 
turned and resumed their flight. Japanese troops who weie 
in force in Soug-ju and Ko-rymig came out to intercept the 
pursuers but Chong and his men formed an ambush and 
springing suddenly upon the Japanese threw them into con- 
fusion and chased them as far as Py id Pass. In this flight 
the Japanese threw away their baggage, weapons and all 
superfluous clothing, Chong and his men chased them six 
miles and then turned back. 

The last adventure of this nature which we shall mention 
is that of Kim Ch‘i5n-il a man of Na-ju in Chul-la Province. 
Hearing of the king’s flight he sat down and wept, but sud- 
denly springing up he exclaimed, 4t I might far better be 
trying to aid my sovereign than sit here bewailing his misfor- 
tune.” In company with his friends Song Che-min and Yang 
San-do, he got together a goodly band of men whose avowed 
purpose was the succor of the king. Before commencing opera- 
tions the leader slaughtered horses and oxen and made each 
man taste the blood and take an oath of allegiance to the 
cause in which they were embarked. Kim addressed them 
in these words, “Of course this means death to us all. We 
cannot expect to come out of it alive. We can only go for- 
ward. There must be no retreat. If any one of you desires 
life more than the accomplishment of the work in which we 
are engaged let him turn back now.” They fortified Tok- 
san in Chhtng-chTmg Province. Koreans who had sold 
themselves to the Japanese as spies came to this camp to gain 
information, but were apprehended and put to death. The 
Japanese camp was at Keum-nyfing not far away. One 
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moonless night Kim, by a forced march came and surrounded 
this camp, and at a given signal his forces descended like an 
avalanche upon the unsuspecting enemy. Those that escaped 
the edge of the sword found safety in flight. In the seventh 
moon this force, consisting of several thousand men. crossed 
the Han River below Yang- wha-do intending to go and join the 
king, but instead of doing so they entered the island of Kang' 
wha and fortified it. When the king heard of these deeds of 
Kim Cl/un-il, he was highly pleased and gave him the title 
of “Defender against Invaders/' 

These incidents of Korean success against the Japanese 
cannot be taken as typical cases for, as a rule, the Japanese 
went where they wished and did what they wished, but they 
are inserted here rather to show that it was no craven submis- 
sion on the part of the Koreans ; that there were strong, 
brave and faithful men who were willing to cast their for- 
tunes and lives into the scales and strike as hard blows as 
they knew how for their homes and for their king. It was 
of course a genrilla warfare and it was only small detachments 
of the main army of the Japanese that they could successfully 
withstand, but the utter pusilaniinity of the Koreans, as some- 
times depicted, is not a true picture of them. Their worst 
fault was that they were Unprepared for war. This together 
with the strife of parties was the reason why the Japanese for 
a time worked their will upon the peninsula. 


Chapter IX. 

Attempts to secure aid from China. .divided counsels iti Nanking 

an army sent. . . ,a desperate envoy. . Gen. Suk Sung’s love for 
Korea.... the Emperor gives orders for the king's entertainment 
. , . .great Korean victory in the south. . . .Japanese army of rein- 
forcement defeated and destroyed by Admiral Yi Sun-sin Gen. 

Yi honored. . . .the back of the invasion broken., a vainglorious 

Chinese general severely beaten. . ..the monks begin a Holy 

War, .. .a sharp answer.. * .various Korean forces. . . .a night adven- 
ture. . . . Japanese reverses in the south . , , .China awakens. . . .a grand 

conference a truce... .the time expires. .. .a celebrated soldier 

tracked down attempt to retake Seoul. . . .brave defense of Chin-Ju 
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. . . .the first mortar afid bomb — -various Korean attempts. . < .Korean 
victory in Ham-gyung Province. . . .another in the south,. ..Japanese 
confined almost entirely to P'yung-yaftg < 

The efforts that Korea put forth before she obtained aid 
from China make an entertaining story, and they show that 
China delayed it as long as possible and then complied, not so 
much because she wished to help Korea as because she desired 
to check the Japanese before they crossed the Ya-ltt and 
began ravaging the fruitful plains of the Liao-tung peninsula. 
Before the Japanese ever landed in Korea the king had sent 
an envoy to Nanking telling the Emperor that an invasion 
was next to certain ; and that envoy was still in Nanking, 
After the king's flight to the north he sent Min Mong-nyilng 
and Yi Tak-hyung as special envoys to ask aid again. On the 
arrival of these men with their urgent request there was a 
great council of war in Nanking. Some of the leading 
generals said, 4 ‘There is no need for China to help those wild 
people. Let them fight it out themselves/' It would appear 
that the policy by which China disclaimed responsibility for 
Korea, when such responsibility involved sacrifice, is several 
centuries old. Other generals said, “No, that will not do. 
We must send troops and at least guard our own territory 
from invasion/' But the Chinese General-in-chief, Suk 
Silng, said, “We must, without fail, render Korea the assis- 
tance for which she asks. We must immediately despatch 
2000 troops, and the Emperor must appropriate 2,000,000 
cash for their maintenance/’ The upshot of it all was that 
Gen. Nak Sang-ji took a small body of troops and mafched 
eastward to the banks of the Ya-lti where he went into camp 
Without attempting to render the Koreans any assistance. 

In the seventh moon the king sent another envoy to 
Nanking on the same errand but with the same lack of suc- 
cess. Then the king called to him one of his most trusted 
officials and appointed him envoy to Nanking and said, “The 
salvation of the kingdom lies in your hands. Go to Nanking 
and leave no efforts Untried whereby the Emperor may be in- 
duced to help us." Charged with this important mission, 
this envoy Chong Kon-sts hastened to Nanking and, entering 
the enclosure of the war office, sat m the courtyard for seven 
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days weeping ; but the officials all turned a deaf ear to his 
entreaties* excepting the General-in-chief Suk Sung In- 
dignant at the apathy of his colleagues and in spite of the 
fact that his duty as general-in-chief demanded his presence 
in Nanking, he arose and said, “If none of you gentlemen 
will go to the aid of Korea I will go myself."’ There were 
special and personal reasons for this man’s interest in Korea. 
In years gone by a Korean merchant* while in Nanking, had 
met in an inn a beautiful slave girl and upon inquiry had 
discovered that she was of noble family but had sold herself 
into slavery to obtain money wherewith to deliver her father 
from prison* The merchant was so touched by the sacrifice 
which she had made— -for it meant the sacrifice of honor it- 
self — that he gave ail his patrimony and bought her and set her 
free. In after years she became the wife of this same Gen. 
Suk Sung, and thus it was that he was an ardent admirer of 
Korea and was determined to see that Korea received aid in 
her present extremity. 

At this point the king sent a message to the prefect of 
Liao-tUng saying, “The Japanese have come as far north as 
P‘yung-yang and I fear I shall have to cross the Ya-lu and 
take refuge in your district.” This the prefect immediately 
reported to the Emperor, who answered, “If the king of 
Korea enters your district, provide him with a fine house, 
give him food out of the imperial stores, each day four ounces 
of silver* a pig, a sheep* vermicelli and rice. Give him also 
an escort of a hundred men and let twenty women be detailed 
to wait upon him.*’ 

We have now arrived at the threshold of the Chinese 
counter-invasion which was destined to be one of the main 
causes of the Japanese retreat* but before entering upon this 
narrative we must turn again to the south and witness some 
events which did far more to effect the withdrawal of the 
Japanese than did the coming of the Chinese armies. 

The first of these was the utter defeat of a large body of 
Japanese who were scouring the province of ChtSl-la. Enter- 
ing the town of I-ch‘i they were met by such a fierce attack on 
the part of Whang-jin the prefect of Tong^bok that they 
turned back and, crossing the Ung-ch‘i Mountain entered 
the prefecture of C&un-ju. Y# Pong-naui, the prefect of Na- 
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ju, and Whang Puk, a volunteer general, lay in am bush; with a 
large body of volunteer troops, and succeeded in driving the 
Japanese back, but the next day the invading host catne 
fiercely to the attack and the Koreans had to give way. The 
Japanese in their exultation now thought they could go back 
to X~ch‘i and avenge themselves for their defeat there. Gen. 
Kwun Yul and the prefect of Whang-jin heard of this in 
time to fortify one of the mountain passes. The Japanese 
attacked in a desperate manner, creeping up the steep moun- 
tain sides on tneir hands and knees, shooting as they ad- 
vanced. All day long the fight continued and the Japanese 
were utterly defeated. Their bodies were piled in heaps 
where they fell and the records say that the ground was 
covered with one crimson matting of leaves. This was one 
of the greatest land victories which the Koreans scored 
against the Japanese. Retreating to the valley with their 
dead the Japanese made two great heaps of bodies and buried 
them in trenches, marking the spot with rough monuments of 
wood. This was probably one of the bodies of troops for 
which the Japanese in P‘yCing-yang were waiting, before 
attempting the invasion of China. 

But meanwhile events of far greater importance were 
occurring farther south, where Admiral Yi Sun-sin with his 
wonderful “tortoise boat 0 was watching for Japanese fleets. 

It was iu the eighth moon that his watchfulness was 
rewarded and he beheld on the eastern horizon a vast fleet of 
Japanese boats bringing a hundred thousand men to reinforce 
the army of invasion and enable it to push on into China. 

Admiral Yi and his lieutenant Yi Ok-keui met this power- 
ful fleet in a place called Kydn-n8-ryang among the islands off 
the southern coast of Chul-la Province. The evident intention 
of the Japanese was to round the southwestern corner of the 
peninsula and sail up the west coast to P'yung-vang. At 
first the wily admiral made as if he would betake himself to 
flight and the Japanese, by giving chase, threw their own line 
into disorder. When opposite Han-san Island, Admiral Yi 
suddenly turned his iron -clad about and rammed the nearest 
of his pursuers, and then engaged the others either singly or 
by the score, for his craft was impervious to their weapons. 
His attending fleet followed and completed the work, after he 
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had disabled the enemy’s boats. Seventy-one of the Japan- 
ese boats were sunk that day and it is said the very sea was 
red. But soon a reinforcing fleet came up from An-gol 
Harbor near Han-san and the Admiral found that his day’s 
work was not yet done. The. attack straightway began and 
soon the Japanese were in the same plight in which their 
comrades had been put. Many, seeing how impossible it was 
to make headway against this iron ship, beached their boats 
and fled by land ; so on that same day forty-eight ships more 
were burned. The few that escaped during the fight sped 
eastward toward home. So ended, we may well believe, one of 
the great naval battles of the world. It may truly be called 
the-Salamis of Korea. It signed the death-warrant of the in- 
vasion. It frustrated the great motive of the invasion, the 
humbling of China ; and thenceforth, although the war drag- 
ged through many a long year, it was carried on solely with 
a view to mitigating the disappointment of Hideyosbi — a disap- 
pointment that must have been as keen as his thirst for con- 
quest was unquenchable. 

When the king heard of these splendid achievements he 
heaped upon Admiral Yi all the honors in his gift, and even 
those who hated him for his successes were compelled to join 
in his praise. Konishi had heard that an army was coming 
to reinforce him and he wrote an exultant letter to the king 
saying, “A hundred thousand men are coining to reinforce 
me. Where will you flee to then ?” But before this letter 
reached its destination there came the news of the crushing 
defeat in the south. The whole success of the invasion 
depended upon forming a junction between the army in 
P‘yfing-yang and this army of reinforcement, but Admiral Yi 
shattered the fleet, and the last hope of the invaders perished. 

And now at last China bestirred herself and sent Gen. 
Clio Seung-huii with 5000 troops across the Ya-lu into Korea. 
This was a man whose vanity was as great as his ignorance of 
the Japanese. He loudly boasted “Now that I have come, 
no Japanese will be able to stand before me.” Penetrating 
as far south as Ka-sau he enquired whether the Japanese had 
fled from P^yDmg-yaug, and being answered in the negative he 
exclaimed “Heaven is indeed good to keep them there for 
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Two of the Korean generals ventured to offer him some 
advice* saying that it was now the rainy season and the roads 
were very bad* and that it might be well to wait until his 
army could move with greater ease and with better hopes of 
success. But he laughed and said* “I once took 3000 men 
and put to flight 100*000 Mongols. I care no more for these 
Japanese than I do for mosquitoes or ants.’' And so his troops 
floundered on through the mud until they stood before 
P‘y ling-yang on the nineteenth of the eighth moon. And lo ! 
the gates were wide open. The Chinese troops marched 
straight up through the town to the governor’s, residence, 
firing their guns and calling on the enemy to appear. But not 
a Japanese was to be seen. When the whole of the Chinese 
force had entered the city and the streets were full, the Jap- 
anese* who lay hidden in every house* poured a sudden and 
destructive fire into their ranks. The Chinese* huddled to- 
gether in small companies, were shot down like rabbits. 
Gen. Sa Yu* the second in command of the Chinese* was 
killed and the boastful Gen. Clio Seung-hun mounted his 
horse and fled the city, followed by as many of his soldiers as 
could extricate themselves. Rain began to fall and the roads 
were deep with mud. The Japanese followed the fugitives, 
and the valley was strewed with the bodies of the slain. Out 
of 5000 men who entered the city only two thousand escaped. 
Gen. Cho fled two hundred li to An- ju before he stopped. 
He there gave out that as there had been much rain and the 
roads were heavy he was at a disadvantage in attacking, and 
when his second, Gen. Sa Yu, fell lie saw that nothing could 
be done* and so had ordered a retreat. But the Koreans only 
smiled* for they knew that a sixty mile ride over those 
roads by a Chinese general meant more than an ordinary re- 
treat. And so he returned to Liaotung* this valiant man, and 
fearing punishment* averred that “We whipped the Japanese 
but the Koreans turned against us and we had to fall back.” 
The Chinese general Yang Sa-heun was sent to investigate this 
charge but the king denied it and the truth was soon discovered. 

And now a new element in this seething caldron of war 
rose to the surface. It was an independent movement on the 
part of the Buddhist monks throughout the country, Hyu 
Chung, known throughout the eight provinces as “The great 
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teacher of So-san,” was a man of great natural ability as well 
as of great learning. His pupils were numbered by the 
thousands and were found in every province. He called to- 
gether two thousand of them and appeared before the king at 
Eui-ju and said, “We are of the common people but we are 
all the king’s servants and two thousand of us have come to 
die for Your Majesty.” The king was much pleased by this 
demonstration of loyalty and made Hvu Chung a Priest Gen- 
eral, and told him to go into camp at Pup-heung Monastery. 
He did so, and from that point sent out a call to all the mon- 
asteries in the land. In Chui-la Province was a warrior 
monk Ch’oe Yung, and at Diamond Mountain another named 
Yu Chung. These came with over a thousand followers and 
went into camp a few miles to the east of P \ ung-> ang. 
They had no intention of engaging in actual battle but they 
acted as spies, took charge of the commissariat and made them- 
selves generally useful. During battle they stood behind the 
troops and shouted encouragement. Yu Chung, trusting to his 
priestly garb, went into P’yung-yang to. see the Japanese gen- 
erals. Being ushered into the presence of Kat6, who had now 
joined the main army after his detour into Ham-gyung Prov- 
ince, the monk found himself surrounded by flashing weapons. 
But he was not in the least daunted, and looked about him 
with a smiling face. Kato addressed him good-naturedly 
a tid asked, “What do you consider the greatest treasure in 
your land ?” Without a moment’s hesitation the monk an- 
swered “Your head,” which piece of subtle flatter}' made the 
Japanese general laugh long and loud. 

Besides the.se there were other movements of a loyal 
nature throughout the country. At Wha-sun in Chfil-la 
Province there was a little band of men® under Ch‘oe 
Kvung-whe whose banner represented a falcon in flight. 
Also in Ch‘ung-ch 4 ung Province a celebrated scholar Cho 
Hon collected a large band of men, but his efforts were 
frustrated by the cowardice and jealousy of the governor of 
the province who imprisoned the parents of many of his fol- 
lowers and so compelled them to desert. 

Yi Wun-ik, the governor of F‘yung-an Province and Yi 
Pin, one of the provincial generals, made a fortified camp at 
Sun-an, sixty li to the west of P‘yung-yang. At the same 
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time generals Kim Eung-Sii and Pak Mynng-hyDn, with a 
force of io.ooo men, made a line of fortified camps along the 
west side of the town of P l yuag-yang. Kira Ok-ch’u with a 
naval force guarded the ford of the Ta-dong. These forces 
advanced simultaneously and attacked the Japanese, cutting 
off all stragglers. Suddenly the Japanese army made a sally 
from the city and the Koreans were dispersed. When they 
again rendezvoused at their respective camps it was found 
that Gen. Kim Eung-su and his troops were nowhere to be 
found. As it happened he was very near the wall of the 
town when the sortie occurred and he was cut off from re- 
treat. But in the dusk of approaching night he was not 
discovered by the Japanese. A story is told of a curious 
adventure which he had that night. One of the Japanese 
generals in the town had found a beautiful dancing girl and 
had compelled her to share his qimrters. On this eventful 
evening she asked him to let her go to the wall and see if she 
could find some one who would carry a message to her brother. 
Permission was given and she hastened to the wail and there 
called softly, 4 * Where is my brother?” Gen. Kim, as we have 
seen was immediately beneath the wail and he answered, 
"'Who is it that calls?’* “Will you not help me escape from 
the Japanese,” she pleaded. He immediately consented to 
help her and. taking his life in his hands, he speedily scaled 
the wall and accompanied her toward the Japanese general's 
quarters. Her captor was a terrible creature, so the story 
goes, who always slept sitting bolt upright at a table with his 
eyes wide open and holding a long sword in each hand. His 
face was fiery red. Gen. Kim, conducted by the dancing girl, 
came upon him unawares and smote off his head at a stroke, 
but even after the head fell the terrible figure rose and hurled 
one of the swords with such tremendous force that it struck 
through one of the house-posts. The Korean general con- 
cealed the head beneath his garments and fled, with the girl 
at his heels. But now for the first time he seemed to become 
aware of the extreme hazard of his position and fearing that 
he would not be able to get by the guard, if accompanied by 
the girl, his gallantry suddenly forsook him and he turned 
and smote off her head as well. Thus unencumbered he 
succeeded in making his escape. 
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We mast here digress again to describe the final conflict 
that put an end to Japanese advances in the province of Chul- 
la. A general, Cho Hon, in company with a monk warrior, 
Yung Kyu T advanced on the important town of Ch ung-ju, 
then occupied by a strong Japanese garrison. They approached 
the west gate and stormed it with stones and arrows. In a 
short time the Japanese were compelled to retire and the Ko- 
reans began to swarm into the town, vowing to make a com- 
plete slaughter of the hated enemy, but at that moment a se- 
vere thunder shower arose and the darkness was intense. So 
Gen. Cho recalled his troops and encamped outside the gate. 
That night the Japanese burned their dead and fled out the 
north gate, and when Gen. Cho led hi£ troops into the city the 
next day he scored only an empty triumph. He desired to 
push forward to the place were the king had found refuge, and 
to that end he advanced as far north as On -yang in GPting- 
ch‘ung Province : but learning there that a strong body of 
Japanese had congregated at Yd-san in Chfil-la Province, he 
turned back to attack them. He made an arrangement by 
letter with Kwun Yul. the provincial general of Chul-la, to 
make a simultaneous attack upon the Japanese position front 
different sides. But when Gen. Cho arrived before the Jap- 
anese camp with his little band of 700 men Gen. Kwun was 
nowhere to be found. The Japanese laughed when they saw 
this little array and came on to the attack, but were each time 
driven back. But at last the Koreans had spent all their ar- 
rows, it was late in the day and they were fatigued and half 
famished. Gen. Cho, however, had no thought of retreat and 
kept urging on his men. If he had at this crisis withdrawn 
his remaining soldiers, the victory would virtually have been 
his for the Japanese had lost many more men than he ; but 
he was too stubborn to give an inch. The Japanese came o» 
to a last grand charge. Gen. Clio's aides advised him to 
withdraw but he peremptorily refused. At last every weapon 
was gone and the men fought with their bare fists,, falling 
where they stood. The slain of the Japanese outnumbered 
those of the Koreans and although they were victorious their 
victory crippled them. It took the survivors four days to burn 
their dead and when it was done they broke camp and went 
southward. The Japanese never regained the ground lost by 
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this retreat and and it was a sample of what must occur 
throughout the peninsula, since ‘Admiral Yi had rendered 
reinforcement from Japan impossible. 

We return now to the north, the real scene of war. In 
the ninth moon the Chinese general, Sim Yu-gyung, whose 
name will figure largely in these annals from this point on, 
was sent from China to investigate the condition of affairs in 
Korea with a view to the sending of a large Chinese force, for 
by this time China had become alive to the interests at stake, 
namely her own interests. This general crossed the Ya-lu 
and came southward by An-ju as far as Sun -an. From that 
point he sent a communication to the Japanese in P‘yung-vang 
saying, “I have cotne by order of the Emperor of China to in- 
quire what Korea has done to merit such treatment as this at 
your hands. You are trampling Korea under foot and we 
would know why.” The Japanese general, Konishi, an- 
swered this by requesting that the Chinese general meet 
him at Kang-bok Mountain ten li north of PSntng-yang, and 
have a conference with him. To this Gen. Sim agreed and, 
taking with him three followers, he repaired to the appointed 
place. Konishi accompanied by Kuroda and Gensho came 
to the rendezvous with a great array of soldiers and weapons, 
Gen. Sim walked into their midst alone, having left his horse 
outside the enclosure. He immediately addressed them as 
follows; “I brought with me a million soldiers and left them in 
camp beyond the Ya-lu. You, Gensho, are a monk. Why do 
you come to kill and destroy?” Gensho answered, “For 
many a year Japan has had no dealings with China. We ask- 
ed from Korea a safe conduct for our envoy to Nanking but 
it was refused and we were compelled to come and take it by 
force. What cause have you to blame us for this? ” To this 
Gen. Sim Veplied, “If you wish to go to China to pay your re- 
spects to the Emperor there will be no difficulty at all, I can 
arrange it without the least trouble,” Konishi said nothing, 
but handed his sword to Gen. Sim in token of amity and after 
the}” had conferred together for some time it was arranged 
that Gen. Sim go to Nanking and represent that Japan wish- 
ed to become a vassal of China. Fifty days was agreed upon 
for the general to make the trip to Nanking and return with 
the answer, and a truce was called for that time. A line was 
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drawn round P 4 yDng-yang ten li from the wall and the Japan* 
ese agreed to stay within that limit while the Koreans pro- 
mised not to cross that line. Gen. Sim was sent upon his way 
with every mark of esteem on the part of the Japanese who 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. 

The Japanese lived up to the terms of the truce, never 
crossing the line once, but the fifty days expired and still 
Gen. Sim did not appear. They then informed the Koreans 
that in the twelfth moon their “horses would drink the water 
of the Ya-luP’ 

During these fifty days of truce what was going on in 
other parts of the peninsula? Cho Ung a soldier of Ch‘ung- 
ch'tmg Province was a man of marvelous skill. With a band 
of 500 men he succeeded so well in cutting off small foraging 
bands of Japanese that they were at their wits end to get him 
put out of the way. One foggy day when the mist was so 
thick that one could not see his hand before his face the Jap- 
anese learned that this dreaded man was on the road. They 
followed him swiftly and silently and at last got an opportuni- 
ty to shoot him in the back. He fell from his horse but rose 
and fled on foot. But they soon overtook him and, having 
first cut his hands off, they despatched him. 

The governor of Kyung-geui Province was Sim TI. He 
had found asylum in the town of Sang-nyting, two hundred li 
f north of Seoul. Having gotten together a considerable body 
of soldiers he formed the daring plan of wresting Seoul from 
the hands of the Japanese. For this purporse it was neces- 
sary* that he should have accomplices in that city who should 
rise at the appointed time and join in the attack. Through 
treachery or otherwise the Japanese became aware of the plot 
and sending a strong body of troops to Sang-uyimg they seiz- 
ed the governor and put him to death. 

Gen. Kim Si-min had charge of the defense of the walled 
town of Chin-ju in KyOng-sang Province. The Japanese in- 
vested the town with a very large force. Within, the garrison 
amounted to only three thousand men. These were placed on 
the walls in the most advantageous manner by Gen. Kim who 
was specially skilled in the defense of a walled town. All the 
soldiers were strictly commanded not to fire a single shot un- 
til the Japanese were close up to the wall. The Japanese ad- 
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vanced in three divisions, 10,000 strong. A thousand of these 
were musketeers. The roar of the musketry was deafening 
but the walls were as silent as if deserted. Not a man was to 
be seen. On the following day the assault began in earnest. 
The Japanese discarded the muskets and used fire arrows. 
Soon all the houses outside the wall were in ashes. Gen. Kim 
went up into the south gate and there sat and listened to some 
flute playing with a view to making the Japanese think the 
defending force was so large as to make solicitude unneces- 
sary. This made the Japanese very careful. They made 
elaborate preparations for the assault. Cutting down bamboos 
and pine trees they made ladders about eight f^et wide and as 
high as the wall. They also prepared straw mats to protect their 
heads from missiles from above. But the defenders had also 
made careful preparations. They had bundles of straw with 
Uttle packages of powder fastened in them, to cast down on the 
attacking party. Piles of stones and kettles of hot water were 
also m readiness. As the assault might take place at night, 
planks bristling with nails were thrown over the wall. This 
proved a wise precaution for in fact the attack was made that 
very night. It raged fiercely for a time, bnt so many of the 
Japanese were lamed by the spikes in the planks and so many 
were burned by the bundles of straw, that at last they had to 
withdraw, leaving heaps of dead behind. More than half the 
attacking force were killed and the rest beat a hasty retreat. 

In the ninth moon Gen. Pak Chin of Kyung-sang Province 
took 10,000 soldiers and went to attack the walled town of 
Kyong-ju which was held by the Japanese. It is said that he 
made use of a species of missile called “The Flying Thunder- 
bolt.” It was projected from a kind of mortar made of bell 
metal and having a bore of some twelve or fourteen inches. 
The mortar was about eight feet long. The records say that 
this thing could project itself through the air for a distance of 
forty paces. It doubtless means that a projectile of some 
kind could be cast that distance from this uioitar. The re- 
cords go on to say that the * Flying Thunder-bolt” was thrown 
over the wall of the town and, when the Japanese flocked 
around it to see what it might be, it exploded with a terrific 
noise, instantly killing twenty men or more. This struck 
the Japanese dumb with terror and so worked upon their su- 
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perstitious natures that they decamped in haste and evacuated 
the city. The inventor of this weapon was Yi Yang-son, and 
it is said that the secret of its construction died with him. It 
appears that we have here the inventor of the mortar and 
bomb. The length of the gun compared with its calibre, the 
distance the projectile was carried with the poor powder then 
in use and the explosion of the shell all point to this as being 
the first veritable mortar in use in the east if not in the world. 
It is said that one of these mortars lies today in a storehouse 
in the fortress of Nam-han, 

All through the country the people were rising and arra- 
ing against the invaders. A list of their leaders will show 
how widespread was the movement. In the province of Chul- 
la were Generals Kim Ch’un-il, Ko Kycng-myang and ClTo6 
Kyung-whe; in Kyung sang Province Generals Kwak Ch&-o, 
Kwun Eung-su, Kim Myon, Chong In-hong, Kim ‘HS, Nyu 
Wan-git, Yi T^-geui and Chang Sa-jin ; in Ch’ung-chTing 
Province Generals ChoHeun, Yung Kyu (monk), Kim Hong- 
min, Yi San-gyum, Cho Tun-gong, Cho Ung and Yi Pong; 
in Kyung-geui Province Generals U Sung-jun, ChSng Suk- 
ha, Ch’o6 Heitl, Yi No, Yi San-whi, Nam On-gynng, Kim 
T’ak, Yu Ta-jin, Yi Chil, Hong Kye-nam and Wang Ok ; in 
Ham-gyung Province Generals Chong Natn-bu, and Ko 
Kyung-min ; in P’yung-an Province Generals Cho Ho-ik and 
the monk Yu Chung. The country was filled with little bands 
of fifty or a hundred men each, and all were fighting sepa- 
rately. Perhaps it was better so, for it may have prevented 
jealousies and personal enmities that otherwise would have 
ruined the whole scheme. 

Chong Mun-bu was the “Military inspector of the north” 
and it was his business to investigate annually the condition 
of things in the province of Ham-gyung and to superintend 
the annual fair on the border at Whe-ryung in the tenth moon 
of each year. He was caught by the Japanese on the road 
and was held captive, but made his escape by night and found 
a place of Hiding in the house of a certain sorceress or fortune- 
teller in Yong-sung. After five days of flight he reached the 
town of Kydng-suug where he found the leaders CIT06 Pa- 
chTtn and Chi Tal-wun at the house of a wealthy patriot Yi 
Pung-su who had given large sums of money to raise and 
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equip soldiers. The common people entered heartily into the 
plan and a force of 10,000 men, indifferently armed and drilled* 
was put into the field. This force surrounded the town of 
Kii-ju where the Japanese were encamped, and after a des- 
perate fight the Japanese were totally defeated, leaving 600 
heads in the hands of the victors. A few days later a similar 
engagement took place with a like result, sixty more heads 
being taken. 

And so it was throughout the country. The Japanese 
were being worn away by constant attrition ; here a dozen, 
there a score and yonder a hundred, until the army in P'yung- 
yang, by no means a large one, was practically all that was left 
of the Japanese in the peninsula. 

Kwijn Yui, the governor of Chul-ia Province, said to the 
provincial general, “If you will remain in Yi-hyim and guard 
the province I will take 20,000 men and move northward to 
the capital.” He advanced as tar as Su-wun. The Japanese 
tried to draw him into a general engagement but he avoided 
it and kept up a geurilla warfare, cutting off large numbers of 
stragglers from the Japanese cunp. By this means he ac- 
complished the important work of opening up a way to the 
north, which had been closed ; so that from now 011 messengers 
passed freely from the southern provinces to the king. 
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Number 
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VOLUME I 
PART ONE 


Chapter I 

For all its precision of detail and its contribution to Korean 
culture, the Tan’gun story is still a myth* Hulbert would have 
done well to identify it as such in this opening paragraph, in 
addition to presenting the well-balanced evaluation of this 
“tradition” which appears in lines 33-36 of page 2. For those 
interested in the remarkably uniform particulars of the myth 
it may be remarked that the actual crowning of Tan’gun by 
the people is said to have occurred in 2333 (not 2332) B.C., 
and that the appearance of Hwan’ung (“Whan-ung”) is as- 
sumed to have taken place much earlier. 


Chapter II 

This caption and the chapter itself fail to disentangle proven 
history from assertions about earlier periods which must still 
be treated as legend. All we really know is that the people of 
Yen (Korean, Yon) in Liao-tung had contacts in the fourth 
century B.C. with a political unit which can reasonably be 
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Note identified as the “Kingdom of Chosdn” if due allowances are 

Number made for the probability that this was a tribal entity rather 

than a monarchy in the modern sense; that Kings Pu and 
Chun were the titular heads of Chosdn in the late third and 
early second centuries B.C.; and that Wiman came from Yen 
shortly after 200 B.C. and, through a combination of psycho- 
logical and physical warfare, dethroned King Chun and 
f caused him to flee southward. See the fuller discussion in the 

“Sources and Historicity” section of the Editor’s Introduction. 

3. The name Pi (phonetically changeable to Bi) is a variant 

1 found in the Chinese histories for Pu (Bu). The unacceptable 

! feature of this statement is of course Hulbert’s linking of both 

Pu and his successor Chun (Jun) with Kija. Neither the 
reference to Pu as “the fortieth descendant of Kija . . . sway- 
ing the scepter of Cho-sun” nor the use of the patrinymic 
j “Ki” in “Ki-bi” and “Ki-jun” can be supported. 

4. Little is in fact known of Wiman’s background except that 

he was a Yen ( ) man. The statement here that 

he was one of Nogwan’s lieutenants, for example, is nowhere 
confirmed in the basic texts on this period — the Shih chi 
( i ) and the Han Shu ( ). 

5. The Chinese record of Wiman’s successful use of psycho- 
logical warfare techniques states that he announced to King 
Chun that the Chinese were advancing in ten (not four) 
divisions or groups. 

6. There appears to be no basis for the assertion here that King 
Chun was able to take with him his treasures or his full 
retinue. He was in fact forced to depart so hastily that he 
had to leave his son and other relatives behind, according to 

the Wei Liieh ( by Yu Huan ( ^ ), 

which is quoted in the San Kuo Chih ( ^ -jr^' ). 

7. The year most widely accepted is 194 B.C., but the evidence 
seems to justify no statement more precise than that Wiman’s 
conquest occurred soon after 200 B.C. 


i 

>\j 

JHi 
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8. This entire statement regarding the activities of the Chinese 

envoy She Ho (Sup-ha in Hulbert’s Ko- 

rean romanization system and Sopha according to M-R) seems 
to be a highly subjective one, reflecting the desire of the writers 
of Hulbert’s Yi-Dynasty sources to minimize any responsibility 
which Choson might have had for the acts precipitating the 
Han invasion of 109-108 B.C. It was in fact an officer of 
ChosSn whom She Ho executed at the Paesu, and it was 
regular forces of King Ugo that killed the envoy in revenge, 
after he had been rewarded by the Han Emperor with an 
appointment as a prefect in the eastern portion of Laiotung. 
These events are recorded clearly in Shih Chi ( Ch’ao-hsien 

Chuan)j&£i ( ) i- e -> the Ch’ao-hsien (or 

Choson) section of the Shih Chi. 

9. Since the conquest of Ugo’s kingdom by the Han is now 
generally set at 108 rather than 106 B.C. (see page 18n.), the 
order mentioned here was probably given in 109, when Wu Ti 
set his expedition in motion; it obviously could not have been 
issued in 107. 

10. Early Chinese histories set a date which corresponds with 
108 B.C. Hulbert’s difficulty here is probably a mechanical 
one, caused by the complexities of calculation, some of which 
are mentioned in the Editor’s Foreword above (see “Chro- 
nology”). 

11. As suggested in the Editor’s Introduction, it is possible that 
Professor Hulbert is correct in placing Chen-fan (Chinbon) 
northwest of the Yalu in Liao-tung. Four factors tend strongly 
to show, however, that this province lay south of Lo-lang and 
extended to the Han. First, the presence of a strong Chinese 
administration in Liao-tung made it unlikely that Lo-lang 
control should have been extended into that area. Secondly, 
Wiman had been made, by the Han, trade commissioner for 
the regions south and east of Choson (virtually the same 
territory as that occupied by Lo-lang beginning in 108 B.C,), 
and the people of Chen-fan seem to have been the only ones 
mentioned in the records who could have been occupying the 
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Note area immediately to the south. Thirdly, in 75 B.C. the ad- 

Number ministrative seat for Hsuan-fu (Hyondo) Province was moved 
out of the peninsula and across the Yalu to the area within 
the elbow of the T’ung-chia (Tong’ga) River; it seems incon- 
ceivable that the Chen-fan provincial unit could have been 
located in the same general area as both the Liao-teng and 
Hslian-t’u administrations (to say nothing of Koguryo, which 
was in the late stages of crystallization in the same T’ung-chia 
area) without sharp conflicts and without any specific deline- 
ation of Chen-fan boundaries in the detailed Chinese records 
of events in Liao-tung. Fourthly, the Chinese histories which 
describe conquered areas consistently give first attention to 
lands closest to China. They discuss Lo-lang and the Liao- 
tung portion of Hsuan-fu in full, but say nothing about Lin- 
fun or Chen-fan. 

The standard chronological table shows 82 rather than 81 
B.C. as the year corresponding to the fifth year of Chao Ti. 
The assertion that P’yongju and Tongbu were formed at this 
time — based in part on the assumption that Chen-fan (Chin- 
bon) was west of the Yalu — is evidently founded on nothing 
more than Yi Dynasty secondary sources; it does not seem 
to be based on any contemporary data. Dr. Pyeng Do Yi 
(M-R Yi Pyong-do) in his Kuksa Taegwan concludes that in 
82 B.C. Chen-fan and Lin-fun were both abolished as ad- 
ministrative entities, the first being attached to Lo-lang and 
the second to Hsiian-fu. Seven years later, in 75 B.C., came 
the changes sketched in the Editor’s Introduction, with Lin- 
fun as well as Chen-fan coming under the control of Lo-lang. 
From the latter year date the designation of Nan-fu Tu^wei 
(Nambu Towi) for what had apparently been Chen-fan in 
the south and Tung-fu Tu-wei (Tongbu Towi) for the former 
Lin-fun in the east. 

12. The founding of Koguryo is dated 35 B.C. on page 33 (line 

28) and 37 B.C. on pages 36 (line 24) and 38 (line 34). The 
year 37 B.C. is the generally accepted one and, indeed, agrees 
with the time given in Hulberfs own table for the beginning 
of the Koguryo dynasty. This date and those of 57 and 18 
B.C., respectively, for Silla and Paekche, if in fact historical, 
would seem to refer only to their origins as tribal entities. 
Since Koguryo evidently developed its monarchical structure 
much earlier than Silla (see Editor’s Introduction and note 
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Note 18 below), and since the Samguk Sagi and Samguk Yusa were 
Number based on materials held by Silla, there is room for further 
inquiry into the question whether the earlier date for Silla’s 
tribal beginning was established objectively. 

Chapter IV 

13. The accepted romanization of the name of the “Yu-jin” tribe, 
which long inhabited the Amur region, is Jiirchen. 

Chapter V 

14. Here again Hulbert gives details on the journey of Chun (or 
“Ki-jun”) which do not appear to be mentioned in the Chinese 
histories, the basic sources for this early period. All that is 
certainly known is that Chun went to the south and became 
a king there. 

Chapter VII 

15. As previously remarked, 194 B.C. is the year most commonly 
cited in this connection, although not positively established. 
That date refers only to the fall of King Chun’s Kingdom of 
Choson, however, and his flight to the south, where he be- 
came “a king among the Han.” The only known support for 
the statements made here regarding the Kingdom of Mahan 
is found in the assertion in the Samguk Sagi that Paekche 
annexed the Mahan lands in 9 A.D. The elaborate story pre- 
sented in this paragraph as a whole seems to have originated 
with Yi Dynasty writers whom Hulbert consulted, directly or 
indirectly. See the editor’s note to the Mahan table in the 
appendix to Volume II. 

16. It has been observed that China had only one colonial ad- 
ministrative center — Lo-lang (Nangnang) — in the Korean 
peninsula after 75 B.C., at least until the establishment of 
Tai-fang (Taebang) in 206 A.D. Professor Hulbert seems to 
be in error here, therefore, not only in referring to two prov- 
inces which never existed along the territorial lines he suggests 
— “Tongbu [in Chinese, Tung-fu] and P’yung-ju [P’ing-chou]” 
— but also in saying that Koguryo had “supplanted” Chinese 
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Note control entirely in northern Korea. The supplanting process 
Number continued until 313 A.D. and was then completed by Koguryd 
and Paekche, acting independently but simultaneously. 

17. The statement that “China chose her” to control the whole 
peninsula is hardly consistent with the description on I, 116 
of Silla’s effective effort — aided by leaders of the defeated 
states of Paekche and Koguryo — to expand its territory after 
668, thus “saving the peninsula from the octopus grasp of 
China.” See also the Editor’s Introduction, Section 4c. 

18. This highly subjective statement is one of many in which 
Professor Hulbert imputes to Silla, which was favored by 
China, motives more altruistic than those assigned to Ko- 
guryo and Paekche. It is true that Koguryo became a militant 
power before its neighbors did so, but it seems highly proba- 
ble also that this northern kingdom had completed the diffi- 
cult evolution from a tribal group to a centralized monarchy 
as early as about 53 A.D., while Paekche did not achieve 
similar status until about 234 A.D., and Silla not until about 
356 A.D. See the Editor’s Introduction. Within two centuries 
from the latter date the “kind and generous” Silla was in 
fact “reaching out covetous hands” to the strategic non-Sillan 
lands in the lower Han and Namyang Gulf area and was 
embarking on a program of expansion more ambitious than 
any achieved by Koguryo. One could wish that the author 
had described all these power drives as being equally amoral, 
while recognizing the distinctive cultural attainments of each 
state concerned. 

19. The place defiled was apparently the shrine, and not the grave, 
of Kdm Su-ro. 

20. “Ku-yii-bong seems to be an inadvertent substitution for “Ku- 
ji-bong.” 

Chapter VIII 

21. The phrase “two years later” seems confusing; the date of 
this important treaty, according to the Samguk Sagi and the 
Samguk Yusa, was 248 A.D. Silla was then known by its 
original name of Sorabol or Saro. 
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Chapter IX 

Note The assertion that “there has not been a time when the people 
Number of Korea have entered heartily into the spirit of Buddhism” 

22. appears to be too categoric and to reflect the anti-Buddhist 
sentiment of Halbert’s time. In both Great Silla and Koryo 
Buddhism was the dominant religious and social force; nor 
did the neo-Confucianists root it out fully and finally as a 
mechanism for social control until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It has always had a particularly strong attraction for 
Korean women because it treated them with dignity and 
offered them release from the subordination embodied in the 
Confucian husband-wife relationship. In addition, the “Bliss- 
ful Paradise of the West” of Arnida (Mahay ana) Buddhism 
seemed to offer a happier after-life for their departed loved 
ones. 

23. It would be clearer to refer to “the active support of one of 
the rival dynasties of China.” This was the period of the 
“dark ages” in China, from the third to the sixth century A.D. 



Chapter X 

24. The standard date for this change of the style of the kingdom 
and for the adoption of the royal title Wang , men- 
tioned in line 28, is 503 A.D. The accepted date for the 
discontinuation of the custom of live burial, described in lines 
16 and 19, is 502 rather than 503 A.D. 

25. The accepted date for the founding of Karak (line 1) is 42 
A.D. and that for its fall (line 1 and line 31 of page 80) is 
532 rather than 527 A.D. 

26. The inauguration of this history-writing enterprise seems to 
have occurred in 545 and not 543 A.D. 

27. The dates and events given in this paragraph are confused. 
According to the author’s own dynastic table, it was Kunyun 
(Chinji Wang) who came to the throne in 576, while Paek- 
chung (Chinp’yong Wang) succeeded in 579. It was Chin- 
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Note hung Wang (540-576) and his queen who turned monk and 

Number nun, however, and the whole chain of developments reported 

here appears to belong to that king’s reign. SeeSamguk Sagi 
and Samguk Yusa . 


Chapter XI 

28. “Yalu River” evidently must be changed to read “Liao River.” 
As is suggested on page 88, it was at the Liao that the border 
between Chinese and Koguryu territory stood, and the “whole 
army” of the Sui was never able to proceed far east of it. 
The Sui forces which later reached the Yalu were only those 
under the command of Generals Yii Chung-wen sf ^ 

and Yii-wen Shu ^ . 

29. The Salsu (known today as the Ch’ongchon River) is about 
200 Korean li (roughly 65 miles), and not 30 li (10 miles), 
north of P’yong’yang. Professor Hulbert could have arrived 
at the figure of “thirty li” by inadvertently substituting the 
Japanese ri (about 2.4 miles) for the Korean unit 

30. The reference to “Tong-whang Fortress” in line 2 seems to 
be a continuation of the geographical error found on page 89. 
“The Fortress of Liao-tung,” to which the author proceeds 
to make further reference in the lines beginning with the 
sixth, would seem to be the correct reading for line 2 also. 
The Chinese rebel leader, called here “Yang Hyun-gam” in 
accordance with Hulbert’s rendering of the Korean reading 

of the name, is Yang Hsiian-kan 4 -* d ■ 

31. See also references to “Shinto” on page 93, line 15; page 96, 
lines 24ff.; and page 97, line 1. The editor has been unable 
to determine what source Hulbert used, for this “introduction” 
of Shinto, which is presumably written with the standard 

characters . Since it is differentiated from the 

philosophical formulations of Taoism (page 93), the term 
here presumably refers to animistic beliefs. Coming from 
China., it could hardly be the sectarian Shinto of Japan, to say 
nothing of the later state cult. Animism was of course found 
in Korea, as well as in Manchuria, Siberia and other adjacent 
regions from the earliest times; it would appear that a less 
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Number 


32. 
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confusing term than “Shinto” could be found for such specific 
animistic teachings as were sent to Koguryo by the early T jing. 
At the same time it is interesting to note, as Mr. Hazard re- 
marks, that Professor Franz Schumann and others find a 
particularly close relation between certain features of sec- 
tarian Shinto in Japan and very old animistic bel.efs ut 
southern Korea. 

The accepted name of Koguryo’s “iron chancellor,” who 
dominated its life from 642 to 666, is Y5n Kae So-mun , 

A rather than “Hap So-mun.’ 


Chapter XII 


Queen Sungman (Chindok Yoju) is generally said to have 
succeeded Queen Tongman (Sondok Yoju) in 647 rather than 
645 A.D. The accepted date is shown in the dynastic table. 


Here and in line 1 above, the Chinese general described as 
“So Chong-bang” is General Su Ting-fang. Hulbert’s figure 
of 130,000 men is supported by Samguk Sagi 5:9. The Chi- 
nese sources, Chiu Tang Shu and Tzu-chih T’ung-chien, set 
the size of the force at 100,000 men. 

The widely cited date is not 16 but 18 B.C. The year 18 is 
in fact given on I, 40 (line 39). Another unaccepted date 
(17 B.C.) appears in the dynastic table. Here again the year 
concerned can be taken merely as a plausible and approximate 
date for the emergence of a tribal unit, and not of a monarchi- 
cal state. For the fall of Paekche many Korean scholars 
insist on 663, the end of the reign of “King P’ung,” rather 
than 660. 

For the phrase “with great trepidation” (line 19) one might 
well substitute “with great reluctance,” in view of the Sillan 
disappointment with T’ang methods outlined in the Introduc- 
tion. It would also be fairer to the Emperor to say that, in 
view of the repeated failures experienced by both the Sui 
and the T’ang in their expeditions against Koguryo, he de- 
cided on a conservative course; it is not necessarily true that 
“a sudden timidity seized” him (lines 30-32). 
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Chapter XIII 

Note This description of Ch’oe Ch’iwon’s accomplishments is gen- 

Number erafly excellent, but the date of his return to Kumsong (occu- 

37. pying approximately the same site as the present Kydngju), the 
capital of Silla, is well established as being 885 and not 896 
A.D. 

Part Two, Chapter I 

38. The author would have been more consistent if, from this 
paragraph throughout the reign of this first king of Koryo, 
he had used the posthumous title Wang T’aejo, rather than 
the personal name Wang Kon. Similarly, one properly refers 
to the founder of the Yi dynasty as Yi Song-ge while he was 
serving as a general under the last king of Koryo, but as Yi 
T’aejo from the moment of his founding of the new dynasty 
in 1392. 

39. Professor Hulbert quite understandably uses Songdo 

t (“Pine Tree Capital”) here and generally throughout 
History to refer to the principal seat of government of 
Koryo (918-1392). This is the name most cherished by the 
people of the city and was in common use until well into the 
twentieth century. It survives today in the name of the “Song- 
do High School,” now maintained as a refugee institution in 
territory held by the Republic of Korea. As Hulbert indicates 
on page 152, another name for this city — and the one in 

common use today — is Kaesong }j0 (“Open 

Fortress” or “Place of the Opened Walls”). It is two miles 
south of the 38° parallel, but is north of the revised boundary 
resulting from the Korean War (1950-1953). 


Part Two , Chapter II 

40. This presentation of Wang T’aejo’s advice to his son does not 

purport to be any more than a condensed paraphrase of his 
actual words. Even as the briefest precis , however, Hulbert’s 
“ten rules” both omit key points made by the dynasty founder 
and fail to convey the background and spirit of most of his 
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Number 


injunctions. The summarized paraphrase which follows has 
been prepared by Professor Peter H. Lee (Yi Hak-su) of 
Columbia University with some assistance from the editor. 

Ten Articles of Instruction 

1. The great undertakings of our country depend upon the 
favor and protection of Buddha. At the same time, you 
must beware of the use of the power of the temples by 
villanous retainers who seek to establish their own control. 

2. The sites of temples and monasteries were chosen on the 

advice of Toson [Wang T’aejo’s favorite 

Buddhist priest], according to the principles of geomancy. 
Toson declared that if anyone should build temples at 
any places other than those designated by him, the na- 
tion would decline. Therefore, members of the royal 
family, the aristocracy and the bureaucracy must not 
build temples and monasteries at their own discretion. 

3. If the first son is incompetent, choose the second son or 
the one among the brothers whom the people consider 
the best qualified [for the throne]. 

4. In the past our institutions have been modeled on those 
of China, but since the two countries differ in their geo- 
graphical position and in the character of their respective 
peoples, we need not imitate the Chinese way of life. 
Since Khitan is a country of beasts and its language and 
customs are different from ours, you must never follow 
the pattern of its institutions. 

5. I achieved the great work of founding the state with the 
help of the elements of mountain and water. The western 
capital [P’ydng’yang] is most favorably situated from 
this [geomantic] viewpoint and has been a center of great 
enterprises for ten thousand generations. Therefore, make 
a royal visit to P’ydng’yang four times a year — in the 
second, fifth, eighth and eleventh moons — and reside 
there a total of more than one hundred days. By this 
means secure peace and prosperity. 

6. I would like to point out the importance of two annual 

festivals. The first one is Yon'dung (Lantern 
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Festival) and the second is Falgwan Jj^ (Har- 
vest Festival). The Harvest Festival has as its purpose the 
worship of the spirit of Heaven and of the spirits of the 
five sacred mountains, other famous mountains and 
rivers, and the dragon king. When treacherous subjects 
propose the abandonment or modification of these festi- 
vals, you must prohibit any such change. 

7. It is very difficult for the king to win the people. For this 
reason I admonish you to give heed to sincere criticisms 
and to banish those with slanderous tongues. If you give 
attention to the proper time for making use of the people’s 
labor; if you lighten the burden of the corvee and of 
taxation; and if you comprehend the difficulties of agri- 
cultural production, then you can win the hearts of the 
people and bring prosperity and peace to the land. If 
you rule the country with benevolence you will auto- 
matically have good subjects. If you administer rewards 
and punishments justly, then the interplay of yin and 
yang will be harmonious. 

8* The geographic formation of the territory south of Kong- 
ju is rugged and disharmonious, and it is easy for the 
people of that region also to lack a harmonious spirit. 
For that reason, if the people of that area intermarry 
with members of the royal family and participate in the 
management of national affairs, they might cause dis- 
turbances and imperil the throne. So, beware. 

9. The compensation received by the aristocracy and the 
bureaucracy should not be augmented or diminished. If 
you grant a stipend to unqualified persons, your relatives 
or your personal friends, you will invite the criticism of 
the people. Since our country borders the territory of 
ferocious nations, you should not forget danger even in 
times of peace. Give protection and sympathy to the 
soldiers, lighten their obligation of forced labor; inspect 
them every autumn; and distribute honors to the bravest 
and ablest among them. 

10. In preserving a household or a nation, one should always 
be alert in order to avert errors. You must read widely 
in the classics and in history and take the past as a warn- 
ing for te present. The Duke of Chou once presented to 
King [«‘c] Ch’eng of that dynasty a copy of the Wu-i 
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■ 1 « u s®' st ,hat you foll<>w this ““” ple “ d 

joaffie ten articles on the wall. Reflect carefully on 
your conduct at all times. 

The text used for this condensed paraphrase is that appearing 

in the 1908-1909 edition of Koryo Sa (Toky , 

Kankokai), I, 26b-27b. See also the Yonsei University edi- 
tion of 1955. 

The third king (Chongjong) was succeeded by the fourth 
(Kwangjong) in 950 rather than 970 A.D., and this fact 
consistent with Hulbert’s reference, in line 35, to an event of 
the fourth king’s reign as occurring in 953. 

As Mr. Benjamin H. Hazard, Jr. of the University of Cali- 
fornia suggests, it is useful to clarify Hulbert’s account by 
pointing out that Koryo promised the Khitan to sever re- 
lations with the Sung but actually kept up a dual allegiance 
until 1030, after which no embassies were exchanged with 
the Sung for some four decades, although trade continued. 
Much of this information is actually to be found scattered 
through the discussion of eleventh-century events in the 
History, however. See especially I, 162, 166 and 168f. 


it 

I- 

Bit 


43. 


44. 


Part Two , Chapter IV 

The standard table shows King Sunjong acceding in the 
seventh month of 1083 and King Sonjong in the tenth month 
of the same year. 

In the Michael Rogers studies on Sung-Kory5 relations atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the Buddhist priest Myo’chong 
^ was a leader of a nativist movement which 

was supported by the military expansionists, although they 
did not associate themselves with his ventures into geomancy. 
The monk’s faction, taking a view of Koryo’s policy very 
close to what would today be called nationalistic, urged King 
Injong to declare himself Emperor, thus renouncing any 
“younger brother” relationship to Sung China. It also pro- 
posed a major offensive against the Jurchen. The civil war 
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Note which followed was, insofar as Myo’ch’dng and other monks 

Number were involved, a highly dramatic chapter in the thousand- 

year story of competition between Buddhist and Confu- 
cian influences for social and political control in the pen- 
insula from the fifth century to the fifteenth. The conserva- 
tives, favoring Confucian control and a respectful attitude 
toward China, were led by Kim Pu-sik, compiler of the Sam- 

guk SagL They crushed the Sog’yong ^ (P’yong’yang) 

revolt staged by Myo’ch’ong and his militarist supporters. 
Here and elsewhere in the Koryo era and also in the Hideyoshi 
period Mr. Hazard has been particularly helpful. 

Part Two , Chapter V 

45. Full-scale attacks by the pirates (known in Japanese as the 
Wako) continued until 1418, and sporadic raids occurred 

even after that date. See Tanaka Takeo a? f AA 
Chusei Kaigai Kdshoshi no Kenkyu 

1959, p. 4. More intensive and crippling than 

any of these freebooting activities were of course those occur- 
ing after 1550. (See I, 335ff. and related editorial notes.) 

Part Two , Chapter VII 

46. The proper Chinese styles of “Heuk Chuk” and “Eun Hong” 

are He Ti jff and Yin Hung > respectively. 

47. The Japanese place name, indicated here as “T’a-ja-bu,” is 
Dazaifu ^ ^ ^ ■ 

48. “Cho Yong-p’il” is Chao Liang-pi , a Jurchen, 

while “Hong Ta-gu” is Hung Ch’a-ch’iu • 

49. Generals “Hoi,” “Hong” and “Yu” are, respectively, Hu 

Tun . Hung Ch’a-ch’iu and Liu Fu- 

JBI&t 
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50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54 . 


EDITOR’S NOTES 
Part Two, Chapter IX 

From the table of Wako raids in Tanaka, loc. cit., it appears 
that 1359 did not mark any sudden renewal of the attacks, 
but that, on the contrary, they had been continuous except 
for the year 1353. 


Part Two, Chapter X 

As Mr. Hazard remarks, the term yonho (“smoke door”) had 
come to mean “household” and, in a more general sense, 
“population.” Basically the Yonhogun was a militia, formed 
of private and public slaves. Whether it had existed before 
1378 and was merely augmented by the command^ of that 
year requiring one recruit from each household (yonho) or 
whether the whole organization was a new one at that time 
is not clear, but the special order at that juncture was un- 
questionably designed to provide extra military protection 
against the ravages of the wako. References to the Yonhogun 
or to the special levy are found in Koryo Sa II, 646 and 648; 
III, 354. 

Part Three, Chapter I 

This event occurred in 1443 and the Daimyo concerned 
(“Chung Seung”) was So Sadamori ^ ^ > accord- 
ing to the Hanguk Sa , 1959, V (Chronology 

Volume), p. 203. 


Part Three, Chapter II 

This discussion (pages 318-322) of the reign of King Song- 
jong (1470-1484) is supplemented by a portion of Section 3 
(“Sources and Historicity”) of the Editor’s Introduction. 
Emphasis is placed there on this reign as the setting for the 
preparation of the Tongguk T’onggam. 

Professor Edward W. Wagner suggests that this “school” was 
in fact the newly established Hall of Reading (Tokso Tang, 
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Note or Ho Tang), where selected junior officials could “spend a 

Number kind of sabbatical.” 

55. The highly critical view taken of Yonsan Kun by Yi Dynasty 
writers, who were invariably Neo-Confucian literati, is re- 
flected in their discussion of his mother, which is accepted 
at face value by Hulbert. The incidents mentioned here are 
brought into better focus by the following comment by Pro- 
fessor Wagner: “Songjong’s first queen died in 1484, not 
1478. Lady Yun was removed from the palace and later 
executed on the initiative of Songjong himself, not that of his 
officials, who, in fact, staunchly opposed the King’s will in 
the matter. The fact that Yonsangun was five or six years 
old at the time of his mother’s death makes it doubtful that 
he was ‘charged ... to avenge her disgrace.’ Indeed, it seems 
to be agreed that Yonsangun learned the circumstances of 
her disgrace and death only after coming to the throne.” 

56. The monastery housing the Queen Mother’s Buddha was the 

Chbng’opwon & # (“Chong-up-wim” ac- 

cording to Hulbert’s system), rather than Chong’okwon 
(“Chong-ok-wun, as it is termed here). The author’s anti- 
Buddhist predisposition is shown here again by his reference 
to the “good work” of the arsonist. 

Part Three , Chapter HI 

57. The climactic event of Yonsan’s reign was the great purge of 
scholars which occurred in 1504 and was the first of a series 
of group incarcerations and executions carried out in this and 
several subsequent reigns. The basic problem behind these 
punishments was the growing tendency toward factionalism 
among the dominant Neo-Confucian scholar-officials which 
eventually led to the emergence in 1575 of the four major 
“political parties.” The fact that the first of these purges oc- 
curred under Yonsan evidently had much to do with the bad 
press given him by the Confucian historians. While some of 
the events outlined by Hulbert in the entire present discussion 
of Yonsan Kun (pages 322-327) remain unquestioned, re- 
visionist historians conclude that certain of them did not 
occur at all or are greatly exaggerated or presented out of 
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Note their correct sequence. Professor Wagner, for example, points 
Number out the following modem interpretations of matters men- 
tioned by Hulbert on pages 323 and 324: “[1] Pak Yong, 
but twenty-four years old when he left the government around 
the time of Yonsangun’s accession, had not been a ‘high 
official,’ but a quite lowly one. [2] Cho Chi-so was beheaded 
during the Purge of 1504; thus this event was not, as called 
here, ‘the next act of this King,’ [3] Hulbert strongly implies 
that Yonsangun took revenge against those connected with 
■his mother’s death immediately upon coming to the throne. 
Actually, of course, his revenge came in the course of the 
Purge of 1504. Not ‘several hundred people,’ but perhaps 30 
or 40 officials were involved, and most of these were not 
killed. [4] Kim Chong-jik died more than two years before 
Yonsangun came to the throne, and attained nothing like the 
office of chief minister in the land. Moreover, the version 
here of the charges against Kim Chong-jik is considerably 
distorted. And the ‘reign of terror’ Hulbert goes on to de- 
scribe dates from 1 504, while the punishment of Kim Chong- 
jik and ‘his friends’ (actually his disciples, etc.) occurred in 
1498.” In addition, a number of instances of misplaced em- 
phasis on Hulbert’s part or of a failure to present an event 
in its historical and customary context are to be found here 
and throughout both volumes. 



Part Three , Chapter IV 

58. In this paragraph and in the preceding one Professor Hulbert’s 

use of names and titles calls for general review. “Kwan-bak” 
is of course a Korean reading for the Japanese Kampaku. 
“Wun” (Won in M-R), while approximately true to the Ko- 
rean sound of the character, fails to suggest to the Western 
reader that this family is the highly important Minamoto. 
The feudal military dictatorship which was set up by Mina- 
moto Yoritomo shortly after his victory over the Taira family 
and its followers in 1185 can best be described as the “Sho- 
gunate” or Bakufu. The highest title held by Yoritomo and 
later “shoguns” of several houses was, more accurately, that 
of Seii Tai Shogun (“Barbarian Subduing Great General”). 
The title Kampaku (“Civil Dictator” or “Regent”) might be 
subsumed in Seii Tai Shogun or, in an interval between shogun- 
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Note ates, it might be held by a regent or self-made strong man. 

Number The Minamoto Shogunate, while often listed as having lasted 
from 1192 (or even 1185) to 1333, was in effect replaced by 
the Hojo Regency, maintained by the family of Yoritomo’s 
wife, from 1205 to 1333, with the leading Hojo of each 
generation serving as Kampaku. Toyotomi Hideyoshi (1536?- 
1598) could not of course have been associated with the 
Minamoto (“Won”), nor was he a “retainer of the Taiko” 
even in the days of the Ashikaga, who maintained their 
bakufu, at least nominally, from 1336 to 1583. Hideyoshi 
was a retainer of Oda Nobunaga (1534-1582) a powerful 
daimyo and professed supporter of Ashikaga Yoshiaki. By 
1568 Nobunaga had made himself master of central Japan 
at Yoshiaki’s expense, and he deposed this last Ashikaga in 
1573. On Nobunaga’s assassination in 1582, his ablest general, 
Hideyoshi, completed the former’s work by establishing con- 
trol over Japan as a whole. The Emperor was caused to 
bestow on Hideyoshi the title of Kampaku, but never that of 
Seii Tai Shogun, although the new dictator was entitled to 
the simpler designation of Shogun (general). If one follows 
the common Western style of using the term Shogun exclu- 
sively to mean Seii Tai Shogun, it is proper to make the usual 
statement that Hideyoshi was unqualified by his birth to 
become the founder of a shogunate. The Japanese envoy 
mentioned in line 25 is Yuya Yasuhiro. 

59. One must call attention to So Yoshitomo (Lord of Tsu- 

shima) as being the actual name of “Yoshitoshi.” Also con- 
fusing is Hulbert’s use of “Tairano Tsuginobu” to refer to 
the second envoy; he may properly be identified either as 
Yanagawa or as Taira no Shigenobu (Shigenobu of Taira) . 
The standard form of the monk’s name is Genso rather than 
“Gensho.” 


Part Three, Chapter V 

The general-in-chief (“Hideyi”) is Ukita Hideie. 



60. 



